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INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE BUILDING, CRANBROOK 


CRANBROOK ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE: ELIEL SAARINEN, ARCHITECT 


V 


WHEN the first buildings at Cranbrook Academy were completed, they attracted countrywide 

attention for the refreshing manner in which they met the problem of educational buildings. 
Omitting any consideration of the masterly handling of a large plan, Cranbrook was of immediate 
importance because it demonstrated beyond the possibility of refutation that Collegiate Gothic was 
neither the ultimate, nor even a particularly good expression for U.S. academic architecture. In the 
buildings that followed there was no repetition, but a steady development toward simpler forms, 
with new materials used wherever they seemed suitable. Typical of this later work is the Institute 


of Science building, devoted to research in the natural sciences. 
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INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE BUILDING, CRANBROOK, 


Asymmetrical in plan, it has a large entrance porch at the southeast 
corner, adjacent to the driveway and reflected in the pool whose play- 
ful sculptures are by Carl Milles. The museum character of the first 
floor is expressed on the exterior, its blank walls relying entirely on 
the texture of the brickwork for their effect. The offices, classrooms, 
and laboratories on the second floor are lighted by regularly spaced 


windows and by walls of glass block. 
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ELIEL SAARINEN, 


ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE 
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ENTRANCE LOBBY 


MINERALOGY 
Interiors are reduced to the simplest possible 
terms, with all interest concentrated on the 
exhibits. Even more than the exterior these 
rooms suggest the impersonal, detached nature 
of the sciences for whose study the building 
was erected. The rear view of the building, 
shown on page 424, is an excellent illustration 
of the completely three-dimensional character 


of the design. 

















iInSTITUTE OF SCIENCE BUILDING, CRANBROOK, ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE 
ELIEL SAARINEN, ARCHITECT 
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CRANBROOK ACADEMY 


NORTH ELEVATION 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: FOUNDATIONS: Concrete wall 
footings. Waterproofing—membrane around basement walls. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 in. face brick with 8 in. and 12 in. hollow 
brick backup. Interior partitions—hollow tile and brick. Floor construction 
—reenforced concrete. 

ROOF: Built-up, gravel surfaced, 20-year bond. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and gutters—copper. Ducts—galvanized 
iron. 

INSULATION: Roofs—Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—aluminum, double hung, Kawneer Co. Glass blocks— 
PC, Pittsburgh-Corning Glass Works. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Basement and first floor—black terrazzo. Upper 
floors—gray linoleum. 

FURNISHINGS: Museum cases—Art Metal Construction Co. 
WOODWORK: Interior doors—fiush. Exterior doors—oak and aluminum. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—copper. 

HEATING: Direct and indirect. Boilers—Kewanee Boiler Corp. Coal stoker. 
Thermostats—Johnson Service Co. Hot water heater—General Electric Co. 
oil fired boiler. 
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\RCHITECTUR AL DIVISION, 


The Detroit Edison Co. 








DETROIT EDISON CO. 


NATURAL LIGHT 


A important factor in the design of the Edison Com- 
~ pany’s new building was the almost universal re- 
quirement of large unobstructed spaces. Most of the 
offices, the repair shops, drafting room, sales and demon- 
stration rooms and many of the services fell into this 
category. As a result the building more closely resembles 
the typical loft structure than an office building. 

The structure is of standard concrete beam and slab con- 
struction up to and including the first floor; above it is of 
structural steel. The floor slabs are of cinder ash concrete, 
developed by the Detroit Edison Company, which 
makes use of the fine ash and crushed cinders from its 
own boilers. It is claimed that this material has greater 
plasticity and about three times the elasticity of stand- 
ard concrete. Another innovation was the use of con- 
crete block made with ash from the Cottrell precipitators 
used in the company’s powdered fuel plant; the blocks 


are used for permanent partitions, inner facing of out- 
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Manning Bros 


side walls, have a finish somewhat like polished slate. 
and are said to be suitable for painting. 

One of the most interesting features of the building is 
the ceiling design, which takes care of the conditioned 
air supply, acoustical treatment and the high-intensity 
lighting installation in a remarkably efficient and attrac- 
tive manner. Plaster coffers about 4 ft. square and 15 in. 
deep take the lighting fixtures, each of which uses nine 
300-watt lamps. Air is introduced into the rooms through 
the perforated metal ceiling. 

The glass block is set in stone frames with an aluminum 
angle used at the exterior head section. As a result the 
materials requiring painting are few, and within easy 
reach. The glass block has a special cutting designed to 
reduce glare without too much loss in light transmission: 
the heat loss is said to be about that of a double window. 
Cubage: 3,139,000. Area per floor: 29,800 sq. ft. About 
82.5 per cent of total area is usable. 
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DETROIT EDISON CO, 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


TT A LTT A 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—4 in. face 
brick, Hydraulic Pressed Brick Co., 4 in. 
common brick, J. A. Mercier Co.; inside finish 
—4 in. Cottrell block, The Detroit Edison Co. 
Interior partitions: Fixed—Cottrell block; 
movable—flush steel, E. F. Hauserman Co. 
Structural steel—The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Lobby wallis—2 in. Terra Cotta _ facing, 
Federal Seaboard Terra Cotta Co. Floor con- 
struction: Flat slab—reenforced light-weight 
cinder concrete, The Detroit Edison Co. 
Ceilings—suspended metal lath and plaster. 
Furring—Calumet Steel Co. Lath—Consoli- 
dated Expanded Metal Co. Plaster and acous- 
tical tile—U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Covered with 4-ply tar and slag, 
Johns- Manville. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper, 
inter-locking thru-wall, The Cheney Co. 
Ducts—galvanized steel, American Rolling 
Mill. 

INSULATION: Roofs—2 in. cork, The Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co. Tunnel ceiling— 
1 in. Insulite, The Insulite Co. Sound insula- 
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HALL 


and mineral wool, 


tion—perforated metal 
Perfatile, U. S. Gypsum Co. Ducts—'!/2 and 
1 in. air acoustic sheets, Johns-Manville. 


WINDOWS: Aluminum casements in rest 
rooms, Hope’s Windows, Inc. Glass—', in. 
plate, double strength, quality A. Glass block 
—8 x 8 in., Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
ELEVATORS: Three passenger and one 
freight elevators, Otis Elevator Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Shops, offices and cor- 
ridors—!fg in. asphalt tile; trucking areas— 
3/16 in. asphalt tile, David E. Kennedy. 
Lobby—dark Travertine. 

WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Trim—wood 
and metal; tin clad, J. Brodie & Son, Inc. 
Interior doors: Flush type—wood, red gum, 
Pon McFate Co. Hollow metal—Metal Door 
& Trim Co. Exterior doors—aluminum, Gen- 
eral Bronze Corp. 

HARDWARE: Butts—The Stanley Works 
and Oscar Rixon Co. Latch sets—Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. Door closers—Norton Co. 
and Oscar Rixon Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls—3 coats lead 
and oil. Trim—1 prime coat, 2 coats synthetic 
enamel. All paints by Acme White Lead & 
Color Works. 
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PLAN OF PIER 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—3-phase, 4-wire network. Switches— 
single pole toggle type, Hart & WHegeman 
Fixtures—special plaster coffers; coffer lamp 
holders, Edwin F. Guth Co. Underfloor duct 
system—Walker Bros. 

PLUMBING: Drinking water tank—Central 
Boiler Works. Sprinkler system—Viking 
Sprinkler Co. Toilet fixtures—Standard Sani: 
tary Mfg. Co. Equipment of demonstration 
kitchen: Wood wall cabinets—Coppes, [nc 
Steel cabinet sink and counter tops—White- 
head Metal Products. Steel cabinet sink 
counter tops—Art Metal Construction Co 
Dishwashers, refrigerators and ranges—Ger- 
eral Electric Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 

AIR CONDITIONING: Filtered, humidified or 
dehumidified, heated or cooled air supplied 
to zoned office areas from central fan room 
Filters—Independent Air Filter Co. Heating 
and cooling coils—McCord Radiator Co. Re 
frigerating equipment—Carrier Refrigerating 
Co. Fans—American Blower Co. Thermostats 
—Taylor Instrument Co. Hot water heater— 
shell and tube heat exchanger—America" 
District Steam Co. 
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FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN. ARCHITECT RAMSEY & SLEEPER, ASSOCIATES 


APARTMENT HOUSE 2s gast 83" srreer, NEW YORK CITY 


DECEMBER 





/. 


UILT to provide arrangements for living in units of two, three 
and four rooms, this apartment house is one of the few 
erected within the last few years which shows any important 
changes from standard practice. The entire building is air con- 
ditioned, and glass block admits a sufficiency of natural daylight; 


the windows open the rooms to the view, and were required by 


the building regulations. The omission of radiators from extevior 


walls, and the need for concentrating conditioning spaces at the 
center of the building presented problems whose solutions are 
illustrated in the plans and details. In addition to the technical 
excellence of the building, its external appearance deserves com- 
ment. Completely expressive and admirably organized, it is a dis- 
tinguished addition to the growing list of good modern work in 


the apartment house field. 
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GLASS BLOCKS WINDOW FRAME 


WINDOW SECTIONS 


PART PLAN OF CORNER 
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APARTMENT HOUSE NEW YORK CITY 
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FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, ARCHITECT 
RAMSEY & SLEEPER, ASSOCIATES 





AIR CONDITIONING: alt rooms in ali apartments are completely afr 
conditioned and provided with filtered, heated, humidified, and cooled 
air. Tenant has complete control of air conditions in apartment by 
winter thermostat, humidistat, cooling thermostat, and summer-winter 
switch. Entire system specially designed by Sullivan A. 8. Patorno, 
Mechanical Engineer. Apartments have individual fresh air intakes 
Exhaust air from kitchens and bathrooms is discharged at the roof 
mechanically, and not recirculated. Air heated by steam and cooled 
by water; water is cooled by Freon gas compressors and cooling tower. 
Apartments equipped with independent unit air conditioner located in 
air conditioning room on same fioor. All equipment, such as unit con- 
ditioners, steam pipes, chilled water pipes, drain lines, and humidifying 
Piping is exposed in air conditioning rooms, can be easily checked and 
repaired, and is accessible only to the apartment employes through 
the public halis. There are no pipes or equipment in any of the 


apartment rooms. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE NEW YORK 


SLEEPING 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


(A A TTA AEE A CTE Ae TST TT 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—4 in. face 
brick, parged against 12 in. reenforced con- 
crete walls, concrete 8 in. at window 
spandrels. Inside—plaster on concrete. In- 
terior partitions—gypsum block and clay tile 
between halls and apartments, 2 in. solid 
lath and plaster inside apartments; clay tile 
at baths. Columns—reenforced concrete; 
same thickness as exterior wall on street 
fronts. Floor construction—2-way flat con- 
crete slabs, girders at partitions and in minor 
spaces. Ceilings in living rooms—treated for 
acoustics with Limpet, Acoustical Installa- 
tions Co.; in other rooms plaster. Kitchens, 
baths, halls, foyers and dining alcove ceilings 
—suspended on metal lath. All ducts con- 
cealed in ceiling furring 

ROOF: Concrete flat slabs and promenade 
tile over fill and Barrett Co. 20-year built-up 
roofing. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—lead 
covered copper except some fabric. Ducts— 
galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Roofs—1 in. of Limpet blown 
on ceilings under all roofs, Acoustical In- 
stallations Co. Sound insulation: Between 
apartment wallis—3 in. gypsum block with 
1 in. Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc., at- 
tached to-one side. Ceilings of Public Hall— 
% in. VU. S. Gypsum Co.’s Acoustone D. 
WINDOWS: Sash—4J. S. Thorn Co.’s standard 
weight casements finished with Parkerized 


treatment. Glass—3/16 in. crystal sheet flat 
drawn. Glass blocks—Insulux 8 x 8 in., 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Steel stairs, 
colored cement treads, Master Builders Co., 
Elevators—l passenger and 1 service having 
unit multi-voltage duplex collective control 
with buzzer for attendant, Otis Elevator Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Lobby—terrazzo. Pub- 
lic halls, kitchens, halls, closets—asphalt tile, 
David E. Kennedy, Inc. Living rooms, bed- 
rooms and dining alcoves—cork tile, David 
E. Kennedy, Inc. Bathrooms—rubber tile, 
Hood Rubber Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—ceramic 
tile around tubs. Part of entrance lobby— 
Formica, Formica Insulation Co. 
FURNISHINGS: Linoleum kitchen counter 
tops and cabinets—Murphy Door Bed Co. 
WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Door bucks and 
trim—steel, World S‘eel Products. Flush 
doors inside apartment—wood, Hardwood 
Products Co. Hall to apartment doors—hollow 
metal, World Steel Products. Elevator doors 
—Superior Steel Door & Trim Co. 
HARDWARE: Locks— Reading Hardware 
Corp. Knobs—Catalin, W. C. Vaughn. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls—Lithopone wall 
flat, Keystone Varnish Co. Ceilings—casein, 
Muralo Co. Trim and sash—enamel, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co. Exterior sash—aluminum 
paint, Devoe & Raynolds Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Building 
completely electrically equipped, no tenant 
meters. Frigidaire Corp. electric ranges and 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, ARCHITES, 


refrigerators, Marr electric bathroom radi. 
ators, Caldwell low wave radio and television 
receiving system, Loeffler inter-communicat. 
ing house telephone. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. No-fuse apartment panels. 
Bryant Electric Co. receptacles and switches. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Central 
Foundry Co. Waste and _ vent pipes 
wrought iron, A. M. Byers Co. Water pipes 
—85 per cent red brass, Bridgeport Brass 
Co. Valves—Jenkins Bros. Hot water tanks— 
copper lined, Patterson Kelley. House tanks 
—Dover Boiler Works and Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co. Sump pump—Gould 
Pumps, Inc. Pipe covering—Johns- Manville. 
Toilet fixtures—Crane Co. Bath tubs—special 
low type, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING: The principal parts of 
the air conditioning system were made up by 
the following manufacturers: Compressors 
and circulating pumps—Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. Cooling tower—Marley 
Co. Unit conditioners—Trane Co. Air con- 
ditioning controls—Johnson Service Co. Reg- 
isters and grilles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. 
Exhaust fans—American Blower Co. Boilers 
—H. B. Smith Co. Oil burners—The Enter- 
prise Engineering Co. Heating specialties— 
Barnes & Jones. Valves—Jenkins Bros. !n- 
sulation material—R. A. Keasbey Co. Pipe, 
heating and chilled water—National Tube 
Co. Pipe, drainage—A. M. Byers Co. 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Mail chutes—Cutler 
Mail Chute Co. Venetian blinds—aluminum 
slats, Chicago Venetian Blind Co. 


rs 


5 LUS @ In all the controversy that has revolved around the subject of modern architecture, one small fact has often 


gone unobserved: Modern, as with all architecture today, has its extremists, its moderates, and its conservatives. Far from being 


a reflection on the movement, however, this lack of unanimity bears testimony to its strength and long standing @ The chief 
indication of Modern’s vigor is its dynamic, highly controversial quality, and it is not necessary to look far back to see that the 
revolutionary developments of yesterday are the commonplaces of today. And so, presumably, for tomorrow @ Because extrem! 
minority opinion can so quickly become majority fact, because out of the “wildest” theories often come the most vital ideas, an 
because THE FORUM in name intends to remain a forum in fact, PLUS now appears to add opinion, exploration and new ©0™ 


troversy to reporting @ To PLUs and its editors, THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM offers its best wishes—and a free hand. 
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By Dr. S. Giedion 


Our whole way of living has become dependent upon industrial 
production. This is true as regards the forms of contemporary life 
1s well as the earning of our livelihood. What made the industrial 
ievelopment possible? Industrial development only became possible 
xfter the abolition of guild restrictions. The corporations (guilds) 
riginated as a protection to citizens against the feudal system. Each 
suild had a well fixed administration and definite regulations. At 
first there were but few guilds: for example, in Paris of the thirteenth 
century, there were about a hundred. But the guilds grew rapidly 
number. The reason for this was the increasingly complicated 
jivision of labor as well as the interest the state had in founding 
new guilds, whose privileges were only granted by the king after 
the payment of very high taxes. The exclusiveness of the guilds 
continued to grow. Merchandise, composed of materials which be- 
longed to the sphere of more than one guild, could only be furnished 
by masters who were members of the particular guilds producing 
component parts. The public was entirely in the hands of the 
yuilds. The producers could raise prices ad libitum. New inventions 
t born in the spirit of handicraft but based upon new scientific 
liscoveries, could either not be made known at all or only under a 
variety of guises. Due to their complicated inechanical manufacture, 
new processes cut more and more into the rights of diverse guilds. 
The difficulties which confronted the inventor of printed wallpaper in 


last years of the eighteenth century are typical. 


March 49 9% “La proclamation de la liberté du travail.’ 


‘his mean t every French citizen is given the right to select a 
fession, his work or a trade according to his desires and can 
pursue it wherever he chooses. It is in the proclamation of the liberté 
travail—the freedom of trade—and in the almost simultanecus 
ranting of a protection of patents (1790-1791) that the development 
{ industrial production on the continent lies. England had long ago 
ken the lead. Its revolution had been over in the seventeenth 
ntury and with the revolution the power of the guilds had also 
n broken, In the middle of the eighteenth century public opinion 
ready violently demanded also the formal abolition of the guilds 
Parliament, since they were harmful to the development of 
iustry and since they were also a contradiction to reason as well 
to liberty, to which every English citizen had a claim. Through 
measures England was in an advantageous position for an 
omparable industrial ascent which could not be rivaled during an 
ure century. 
e first ‘Exposition des produits de l'industrie’’ on the Champs de 


rs in Paris was opened in September 1798. It was more than nine 


EXPOSITIONS. 
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years after the af Ii , = first 
exposition was . ' essed and 
couraged was no 
invention: ‘Ces arts" pu encore se déWplopper 4 caus« 
liberté les v ait Sous 


l'égide de la liberté, l¢4 4 un brilliant 


des entraves sans nom 
avenir.”” A truly new sp people and 
this was to occur in the ol festivals 
had taken place since , . 1amely 

the Champs de Mars. 
Venus of Medici and th 
General Bonaparte had 
exposition des produits 
fill out the last days « 
September 21. 
The extent of this ente 
movement of exhibitid 
modest: 110 exhibitors 
luxury but also articl 
wallpapers, textiles, cml 
principle of the exhibit 
the foreground, which 
tory, held undisputed 
festive character 
expositions remaine 


influence the developme 4 
ae oS 


their development, and the slow but steady conquest of each Branch 


Eleven expositions were organized in France frc 


f industry, one can discern the beginning of our presen ry tend 
a eae ; ‘4 ™ 


encies. Number of participants: in 1798—1] 


are followed by the Napoleonic wars. 


Exhibitions of World Trade and Industry. A condition fo: 
the national exhibitions of industry as arranged especially in Fra 
during the first half of the past century was the official aboliti 

the compulsory obligation to belong to a guild. A condition for 
World Exhibitions (or Universal Exhibits as they were at first called 
was the principle of Free Trade. There was no reason for lining u; 
the products of the whole world unless these products 
bought the world over, unchecked by customs barriers, contin 
import or export prohibitions. In the form it took at that 
Trade was the product of the liberal conception of economy: 
communications, free trade, improvement of production and perforn 


ance through competition. 
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tendon. World Fair. 


Fren National Exhibition 


gt 
Industry wa 
wk on May 
fourfold. How was 
which nc experier 
risingly short period? The English them 
by sir success. The event may be explained 


that the development of more th: 


had matured suddenly and was ready for a performance of such pro- 


ha] centu 


portions. It is evident that even in a country of great caution and 
tenacity, developments can occur by leaps and bounds. But this is 


na 


certainly not a satisfactory explanation. There was a force behind 


exhibition's formation that accomplished things that had never 
been done before. 


Unlike the French exhibitions, initiative and financing came from 


purely private sources. The principle of the exhibition was to be: 


to line up world production for comparison, stimulation and instruc- 


to 
— ed: 


tion. It followed, in outline, the last French exhibition and incluc 
1) Raw materials, 2) Industrial equipment: Machinery and Inventions, 
Finished products, 4) Art (Applied art and sculpture, but no 
paintings). 
The genesis of this first great exhibition permits a deep insight into 
the courage and spirit of enterprise in the years preceding and after 
1850, although it is impossible to give a detailed description of it 
in this summary. Briefly, the exhibition was held under the patronage 
of Prince Consort Albert. Sir Henry Cole, expert and official, cooper- 
ated with him. Gottfried Semper, a young German architect who 
had left Germany because of his political convictions, worked with 
Sir Henry Cole. 
What were the aims of the exhibition aside from increased exports 
which resulted precisely a year later? The Prince Consort replied 
to that in 1850: 


markable period of transition, laboring forcefully toward that great 


“None will doubt that we are living in a most re 


aim indicated everywhere by history: the union of the human race 
. Gentlemen, the exhibition of 1851 shall give a vivid picture of 
the stage at which humanity has arrived in the solution of that 
great task.” 
A competition for the building of the exhibition was without result 
in spite of 233 entries. In May 1850 the prize jury itself worked out 
a project—a brick structure with a large domed hall—which was 
also ruled out. Then a contractor submitted the project of a garden 
builder, Joseph Paxton (1801-1865). After its construction contem- 
poraries declared that ‘this Crystal Palace will mark a new style 
in building, a revolution in architecture.” 
The fact that a project of such extraordinary audacity was not shoved 
aside as fantastic gives us an insight into the power and self-confi- 
dence of that period. The promoters began work without a business- 
like contract, without any down-payment, or any legal obligation 
on the part of the Commission. Building time: survey begun—end of 
July 1850; construction started—end of September 1850, opening 
May 1, 1851. 
The impression: ‘We see a fine network of lines without any clue 
y means of which we might judge the distance from the eye or the 


All material mass seems to disappear It is sober 


real size 
economy of language if I call the sight incomparable, fairylike. It 
s a Midsummer Night’s Dream in the clear midday sun.” (Lother 
Bucher, 1851.) What was exhibited? Everything then judged to be 
f interest in the domain of culture. New industries seemed to have 
fallen out of the clear sky. Extra-European culture appeared for the 
rst time next to European culture. Applied art productions from 
Vhina and India stood out next to European products like an appeal 


to esthetic integrity. On the one hand perfected pieces and a knowl- 


disguise was 

more important. Many r 

decades a thoroughgoing 
man who had been 

as little able to find 


form for the objects surrounding him 


recognized in ~& 185] 


BO between 185] 
great iItions /* 2" quickly built and qui 


buildings are at the same time the best exponents « 
of that period. hey become experimental stati 
dustrial building methods. The history of iron 
the history of expositions was written simultane 
domain of human labor was to be included, all 
embraced all phases and periods: agriculture, 
chines (shown in action), raw materials, finished 
applied art. Still, each exhibition has its own 

is impossible to trace that chapter in detail within 

this survey. However, there are no more important or more reveal 
ing events that cauld testify to the character of that epoch. The 
history of expositions became the history of a tradition upon which 
our very being is based—materially as wel! as spiritually 


The principle of exhibitions remains the same: Industry is being 


observed most scrupulously, as it changes from year to year, from 
decade to decade, increases, enlists new help and resources. At the 
same time an account is rendered of the modifications and trends 
in the building and furnishing of the house, from building materials 
to tableware. For France 1855 meant a stimulus for increased in 
dustrial development. The Palais de |'Industrie with its span of 48 
meters (160 ft.) may have surpassed London 1851 in boldness of 
construction, but the monumental steel encasing of the building later 
(London 1862, Chicago 1893) becomes an unfortunate example. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1867 occupies a singular position. Napoleon 
III appointed as its director the engineer and economist Frederic 
Le Play, an outstanding expert on European labor conditions, who 
previously had traveled for a quarter of a century all over the 
continent from England to Russia. He largely determined the program 


and the form of the exhibition, as well as the organization of the 


building. In its form the building was intended to symboli the 
globe. The form of the Champs de Mars forced 
oval with the long axis of 500 meters (1,667 ft.) and 
386 meters (1,283 ft.) respectively. Within the concent 
spaces all countries contributed to special themes 
In the high innermost gallery—arts; in the fol 
applied arts (printing); 
household equipment; 
elated industries; in 
and finally in the last covered 
meters (117 ft.) more than twice the : 
trial machinery. On the park side, 
surrounded by a projecting roof (an 
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Stockholm exposition 1930 by Gunar A. Asplund. Exposition of the German Werkbund in Paris 1930 by Prof. Walter Gropius. Exposition of the “Mars” group, London 1938, 
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ever before, eastern products of 


side by side with cardboard pianos 


sthods were shown by England. 


their objects purely according to 


luxury pieces from the cabinet makers of 


‘The 
mod- 


constructl 


traditions. 


( vely progress from 1878 to 1889 was so tremen- 
AS. were stirred to the utmost by the boldness of the 
the Halle des M i . The 300 meter (1,000 
tower, built in 17 months, and the Galerie des Machines with 
length of 420 meters (1,400 ft.) and a span of 111 meters 
attained tandard which h« since been unexcelled. 1889 is th 
culminating poin id the end of the development. 
This time again, jevised by archite 
remained, as hould, in the hands of theoreticians. S 
was responsible for the theme section 
and Industry” (L’Histoire du 
w that it woul > a mistake to stress enlight 


while he doe 


the main thing he 
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success of 

became 


illage ‘‘Vieux Paris’ and will be px f town evel 


Quartier ob 


Chicago. 490”. saw the great buildings of 1889, not bound 


ste, must have been full of hopes. Prophetic w 


by time and 
were spoken: Here come new times, a new era is dawning. Funda 


mentally Frantz Jourdain and Octave M 


irbeau, who spoke the: 
words, were right. But not for the moment. The Chicago Worlds 
Fair cf 1893 consciously turned away from the spirit expressed by 
great constructions of 1889. Not Eiffel’s spirit dominated the ‘‘marb! 
pavilions on Lake Michigan, but the spirit of the Paris Acader 
Nobody would have expected a ‘’Halle des Machines” behind 
cupola of Santa Maria della Salute, combined with a palla 
portico and the facades of the Place de la Concorde. The influe 
of this exposition upon American city architecture can hardly 


overestimated. 
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Paris Exposition of 1937. Pavillon des Temps Nonveaux by Le Corbusier 


o' end of World Expositions in their customary sense. 
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its interiors are altered, and a hall has been added 





stands, 
Palais de ]'Electricite,"” where artificial waterfalls aré iminated 
1lly at night. Electricity on a grand scale is the theme of this 
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TOWARD A UNITY OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS 
z 
ta 


In its present state the relationship between architecture and art cannot be clearly defined. Never- Ee 
theless this problem is not an insoluble one. Certainly it is not a problem peculiar to our period IN 
alone, but one that has arisen many times in the history of architecture and art. It seems to me to i 
have been quite satisfactorily solved in the past; why, then, should not our own generation find its 
solution for our own time? 

Architecture was always the product of a highly developed state of society. Only in those periods of 

human history which attained a high social organization and social consciousness was there an ex- 

actly defined architecture. The period in which we are now living has anything but an exact or defi- ; 
nite social organization or consciousness. Architecture, as well as art, has always passed through two 

stages of development: the stage of ideas and the stage of achievement. To reach the stage of achieve- 

ment, art and architecture need the collective encouragement of a society; they are the expression of 
a collective mind. On the other hand, to be effective ideas in art and architecture need a latent ideal. F 
The architecture of our time has not yet reached the stage of achievement, we are still living today 
in the stage of ideas. The key to the solution lies in the question of what our ideal is. 

Even a superficial survey of our time would convince us that the ideal of art and architecture can be h 
no other than the ideal which animates the whole spirit of our intellectual researches. These re- 
searches are directed toward finding a way out of the obvious state of spiritual and social anarchy in 
which we now live. Our towns are overcrowded, our streets are narrow, our dwellings are decayed: 
we would be heading for a hopeless pessimism if we were not aware that, from the beginning of the 


twentieth century, the younger generation of architects and artists has been indefatigably striving 


and working for a remedy and release from the unfortunate inheritance of the preceding century. if 
It is even possible to state that they are not working in vain for they have succeeded in reaching a | 
clear ideal which is leading them in a straight and constructive direction. This ideal is to create a 
dignified frame for a more perfected social and spiritual life conducted and based upon stable uni- 
versal principles. 


The younger generation of artists, the “abstract and constructive artists’ have exactly this ideal. 





There is no difference between the ideal of a constructive art and the constructive functional 






architecture of today. It is clear that this is the point from which to set out on a search for the answer 
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to the question: “What is the relationship between art and architecture today?” We must avoid 
the mistake made by our predecessors who considered art as something to be applied to architecture. 
The relationship between constructive art and constructive architecture is by no means that of adapta- 
tion, since neither one should serve the other. History offers many illustrations to prove that such a 
point of view is erroneous. Such a relationship is a sign of degeneration in art and architecture. 
For instance, the clear exemplification of the last century when architecture was architecture in 
name only, merely a conglomerate of more or less complicated, more or less naive, planless, discon- 
nected buildings of an occasionally decorative stylishness, or a deliberately skillful ugliness. All this 
stylelessness, planlessness and ugliness was not the fault of the art and architecture of that 
century but the fault of a styleless, planless and ugly time when no one knew what he wanted and 
everyone felt that he knew more than the other because someone was supposed to have known it 
before. Such a period could not possibly produce architecture; it could only produce a supreme 
instance of how architecture should not be done. It is no wonder that the inner contact between art 
and architecture at the end of that century completely disappeared. 

There are other examples that show the true relationship between art and architecture. When we 
look at the epochs which have left us great architecture we see a complete unity between the two. 
A caryatid in the Erechtheum, the statue of Athena in the Parthenon, the Sphynx in front of the 
pyramids, are as truly architecture as any purely architectural building is sculpture. A fresco of 
Pompeii, an ikon in a Byzantine temple, or a sacred image in a Gothic church, is as much a part of 
the wall on which it is placed as the wall itself is part of the image. It was not deliberate intention 
which brought the art and the architecture of those epochs to such a unity, but the guiding spirit, 
the constructive ideal of their time which enabled the artists and the architects to arrive at this 
accord. 

Likewise in our time, a contemporary architectural construction, constructive architecture, is not 
intended to be a formalistic enterprise with a design to fit a chosen volume or form. A piece of con- 
structive architecture must be an organism fully grown from within. It is above all a construction in 
space, erected from the inside, devised and organized according to the inner dynamics of all the 
events and all the forms of action connected with the life of that organism. The constructive archi- 
tect plans his edifice from a central inner point where the most essential part, the human body, is 
placed. From this point all the vital projections radiate toward the exterior, Constructive sculpture 
bears the same characteristics for it is a manifestation of the same concept of space. A constructive 
sculptor no longer tries to force his images into a given, static scheme. He tries rather to materialize 
the images of his inner impulses, projecting them from one vital central point in space and making 
them radiate toward the outside in an open, free and unlimited volume, so that the final lines of 
these projections form the organic skin of an imaginary organism. 

Since there is a basis for a common spirit in present day art and architecture, we can be confident 
that these two artistic disciplines have every chance to advance hand in hand. Furthermore, the con- 
structive architecture of today cannot ignore the necessity of art or consider it as a superfluous 
element. One of the most important bases of the constructive architecture is its pure functionalism. 
But function in architecture has esthetic as well as material and technical aspects. A building is more 
than a dwelling place; it exists in space and, as such, it acts in space and has an influence on the 
emotions of the human beings. As soon as the constructive architect, who is a consistent functional- 


ist, realizes this esthetic function of his architecture, a close cooperation between constructive 
artists and architects will become inevitable. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE IN PARIS 
BY JEAN GINSBERG AND FRANCOIS HEEP 


Present obsolete system of city ving often reduces urban architecture to a facade prob- 
lem. A typical example is the above building with fifteen two-room apartments facing street 
and court. Here partitions and openings are designed to give a certain illusion of space. 









When building began again, about four years later, new building laws provided a sounder basis for construction, 
but the resort character remained and today the fad is “modern.” It is a modern that is far too often a mere grafting 
of a new type of skin on the same old frame, and as such will 
probably follow its predecessors. In the growing understanding 
{ the nature of modern planning, however, there is the basis for 
i architecture in Florida that is both local in character and 
ontemporary. The examples on the following pages illustrate the 
est of the present work in and around Miami, and indicate 


ie probable future trend. 














































FLORIDA particularly the southern part, was the scene some twelve years ago, 


of one of the wildest land booms in this country’s history. Today 


it is solidly established as one of the great U. 5S. resort 





centers. Miami, the largest city in this area, has a yearly 
influx of tourists equal to its permanent population, 
and it has gone to great lengths to cater to their 
comforts and whims. Nowhere is this mixture of 
big-city and resort-city character more clearly 
reflected than in its architecture. Without previ- 
ous architectural tradition, South Florida towns 


at the close of the last century were built of wood 


in a modified jig-saw style. i] 

“i With the building of the great 

oi Flagler hotels in Miami and Palm 

Beach the resort character of the region was established, and as tourists 

began to come in from all parts of the country, the expression of their 

heterogeneous tastes came with them. Pictures of Miami in 1920 show some i 

of the results: left-over Victorian Gothic and Romanesque; traces of South- t 

ern Colonial; Renaissance revivals brought in by Stanford White and others; i 

the prairie style from the Middle West. Others introduced even more exotic ly 

forms. Upon this hodge-podge descended the boom and the new vogue for i 

“Spanish.” Addison Mizner in Palm Beach was probably the greatest influence, although his costly 4 
and painstaking antiquarianisms were only for the very 41 
rich. The average building used stucco on frame with as i 


much pseudo-Spanish detail as the owner could afford. More 
enterprising devel- 
opers varied the 
scene with Dutch, 
English, French, 
Italian, even Chi- 
nese ‘‘villages’’ 


which consisted of 





groups of five or 
six houses. The collapse of the boom left South Florida # 


prostrate, and the depression which followed drove all 





thoughts of resorts from the minds of former touristse 












FLORIDA LINCOLN CENTER BUILDING, MIAMI BEACH 





INTERIOR COURT Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 





YHE most valuable shopping street in Miami Beach is the loca- 

tion of this building. In explaining their solution, the architects 
state that “the depth of the lot and the demand for small shops 
makes the shopping court a highly practical feature. As the site 
is only four blocks from the beach the hotel is financially feasible, 
although it could not be as expensively constructed as those on 
the ocean front. It was given a side entrance because of the 
greater value of the shops facing on Lincoln road. Provision has 
been made for two additional floors of business offices over the 


shops, these offices to be reached by elevator from the arcade.” 
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IGOR B. POLEVITZKY, T. TRIP RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS 
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f APARTMENT RESTAURANT 


RST FLOOR 


CEM BER 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Reenforced concrete piling 
and grade beams. Waterproofing—Sec Integral 
for concrete, stucco and mortar, Sec Mfg. Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis— reenforced 
concrete skeleton with filler walls of 8 x 8 x 
16 in. concrete blocks, stucco outside, wood 
furring with rock lath and plaster inside. In- 
terior partitions—wood frame with rock lath 
and plaster; some 4 in. concrete block. Struc- 
tural steel—Bethiehem Steel Co. Floor con- 
struction—(lst) reenforced concrete siab with 
terrazzo; remainder—wood joists. Ceilings— 
plaster on rock lath. 

ROOF: Flat built-up with gravel top, Certain- 
teed Products Corp 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Gutters, cornices and leaders—20 oz. hard cop- 
per. Ducts—galvanized iron. 

WINDOWS: Wood casements in lobby with 
Win-Dor operators, The Casement Hardware 
Co.; remainder—wood, double hung with Pull. 
man Mfg. Corp. balances. Glass — Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Store front material— 
Desco extruded sections, Detroit Show Case 
Co. 

ELEVATORS: Equipment by Otis Elevator 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Hotel rooms—carpet. 
Restaurant, kitchen, etc.—linoleum. Bathroom 
floors—tile, Robertson Art Tile Co. 

WALL COVERINGS: Structural glass in 
taths, remainder plaster. Real estate office 
—Texbord, Celotex Corp. 

WOODWORK: Trim—cypress. Interior doors 
—((hotel rooms) Tropical louver type; others 
Rezo, M. & M. Woodworking Co. Exterior 
doors—mahogany with glazed Desco molding, 
Detroit Show Case Co. 

HARDWARE: Supplied by Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Hotel rooms—colored plaster. 
Sash—white oil paint. Exterior walis—water- 
proof paint, Somay Products 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Fixtures— 
some by Kurt Versen. Floodlights—Curtis 
Lighting, Inc. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper. Toilet fixtures— 
Briggs Beautyware, Briggs Mfg. Co. Hot 
water heater—York Oi! Burner Co. automatic 
with Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
controls. Water cooler—WS-16 electric with 
bubbler and glass filter, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: Hall, corridors and lobby—gas 
steam radiators, James B. Clow & Sons. 
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FLORIDA THE TIDES HOTEL, MIAMI BEA 


Samuel H. Gottscho Photos 


ee 


‘HE Tides Hotel is a good example of the prevailing style trend 


in Florida as applied to the numerous establishments of this sort 


ee 


work are by no means absent here; they have been definitely sub- 


ordinated, however, to the well-organized general design. 
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which have been erected for tourists. The night view above shows = s 
a simple mass, adequate fenestration, and a characteristically im- 
posing entrance. It will be noted, from the other illustrations, = <n 
that the “modernistic” touches to be found in most recent Florida 
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,. MURRAY DIXON, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


EN A tenn 
FOUNDATION: Wood piling, reenforced con 
crete pile caps, concrete tie beams. Water 
proofing—concrete floors waterproofed in- 
tegrally with Crystex. 

STRUCTURE: Reenforced concrete frame 
exterior curtain walis concrete biock, stucce 
outside; furred 1 x 2 in. cypress creosoted 
strips inside. U. S. Gypsum Co. rock lath and 
Red Top plaster. Interior partitions—gypsum 
block; baths and stairs—terra cotta tile 
Floors—Monolithic concrete. Ceilings—gen 
erally unplastered. 

ROOFS: Bonded, 5-ply built-up roofing, The 
Philip Carey Co. Decks—covered with prome 
nade tile. 

GLASS BLOCKS: By Owens-Iilinois Glass Co 
WINDOWS: Light-weight steel casements 
Bliss Mfg. Co.; casement operators by HM. §S 
Getty Co., Inc. Glass—quality A, double 
strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
FLOORS: Lobby and public spaces—Terrazzo 
Bathrooms—ceramic tile. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Bedrooms and halis— 
carpet. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—tile wain- 
scot. ' 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and exterior 
doors—cypress. Interior doors—tfir, 
HARDWARE: Supplied by Schlage Lock Co 
PAINTING: Interior: Ceilings—Texolite case- 
in, U. S. Gypsum Co. Trim and sash—enamel, : 
Benjamin Moore & Co. Exterior walis—colored hohe 
lime wash waterproofed with Gable.-tite. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—steel tubing, National Tube Co. Switches 
—toggle, Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures—Ruby 
Lamp Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Malleable 
Steel Range Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—Davidson 
Refrigerator Co. Dishwasher—Hobart Mfg 
Co. Ventilators—ILG Electric Ventilating Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Ali fixtures— 
Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—Emory Foundry Co., 
Water pipes—Fretz-Moon Tube Co. Pumps— 
Goulds Pumps Co. 

HEATING: Only in public spaces and cor- ad 
ridors by unit heaters—Pittsburgh Gasteam 
Radiator Co. Hot water heater—York Oil 
Burner Co. 
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FLORIDA OFFICE FOR ROBERT LAW WEED. MIAMI BEACH 
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HIS building was designed to house a small architectural office 
which employs about ten draftsmen during peak periods. Pro- 
visions for a future library and additional private offices have 
also been made. The unusual exterior was the result of several 
factors: the architect wished his office to indicate the general 
character of his work, and it is located in an area which when 


developed will be primarily residential. 
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ROBERT LAW WEED, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Spread footings of reen- 
forced concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—‘%4 in. stucco, 
8 in. concrete block; inside—2',4 in. wood 
furring, 34 in. lath and plaster, frame parti 
tions plastered both sides. Floor construction 
—(lst) reenforced concrete slab on fill; (2nd) 
wood joist, pine sub-floor, oak finished floor 
Ceiling—Temlok insulating tile, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 

ROOF: Ten-year bonded tar and gravel 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
soft rolled copper. 

INSULATION: Roof—4 in. Red Top insulating 
wool, U. S. Gypsum Co. Sound insulation—1 
in. Temlok insulating tile on ceilings, Arm 
strong Cork Co. 

WINDOWS: Residential steel casements 
Campbell Metal Window Corp.; wood double 
hung and sliding sash. Glass—double strength, 
quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
Screens—integral with steel sash. Glass 
blocks—6 x 6 in., Owens-Illinois Glass Co 
FLOOR COVERINGS: General office and 
lavatory—linoleum. Private office, stairhall 
and stairway—carpet. Drafting room and 2nd 
floor office—oak. 

WALL COVERINGS: One wall of genera! 
office Masonite Corp. Presdwood, painted; one 
wall of private office '4 in. cork board; re- 
mainder—painted plaster. 

FURNISHINGS: General office: Desk, tables 
and cabinet—special design; benches and 
chairs—Thonet Bros. Private office—all fur 
nishings special, East Coast Millwork @ 
Fixture Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—wood. Doors—fiust 
type, Rezo, M. & M. Woodworking Co 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—Russel! 
& Erwin Mfg. Co. Push rods and pull bars— 
Seymour Art Metal Corp. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walis—Velumina Wall 
Hide, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Trim and 
sash—DuLux enamel, E. |. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. Exterior walls—Sec waterproof- 
ing, Sec Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—galvanized steel tube, 30 per cent Para 
rubber covered wire. Switches—tumbler type 
with Bakelite plates. Fixtures—Kurt Versen. 
Electrical space heaters used throughout, 
Thermador Electric Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—standard weight cast 
iron. Hot and cold water pipes—copper tubing, 
Type M. Toilet fixtures—Briggs Beautyware, 
Briggs Mfg. Co. 

AIR CONDITIONING: Provision made for 
future installation of Chrysler Air-Temp com- 
plete air conditioning system. 
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. MURRAY DIXON, ARCHITECT 


I OcATED on fashionable Lincoln Road, the Goldwasser shop occupies the corner 


and a large portion of one wing of this store building. The nature of the mer- 


chandise on sale, in this case women’s apparel, is well suggested by the design 


of the building, whose large windows, carefully controlled signs, and general 


air of luxurious simplicity are in complete harmony with their function. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Precast concrete piling. 
STRUCTURE: Steel skeleton construction, 
exterior curtain walls of 8 in. hollow concrete 
blocks, precast Terrazzo blocks set as stone 
for exterior, furring, lath and plaster for in- 
terior finish. Interior partitions—wood studs, 
sheet rock lath and plaster. Floor construction 
—concrete slab supported on grade beams, 
Terrazzo finished flooring. Ceiling—plaster. 
ROOF: Wood rafters, wood sheathing, 10-year 
bonded felt and gravel, Philip Carey Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
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WINDOWS: Store front construction—Desco, 
Detroit Show Case Co., extruded aluminum. 
FURNISHINGS: By National Show Case Co. 
WOOD & METAL TRIM: Trim—magnolia. 
Interior doors—Rezo stock flush, M. & M. 
Woodworking Co. Exterior doors—mahogany. 
HARDWARE: Supplied by Sargent & Co. 
PAINTING: All material by E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—conduit, Center Tube Co. Switches— 
Hart & Hegeman. Fixtures—Ruby Lamp Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Crane Co. 
Cold water pipes—galvanized steel. Hot water 
pipes—copper. Toilet fixtures—Crane Co. 
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CORAL CLUB, MIAMI BEACH 


RUSSELL T. PANCOAST, ARCHITECT 


UILT expressly for two well-known » 
entertainers, this bar and restau 
rant was designed to create a pleas 
wane | ant, intimate atmosphere, and was 
provided with terraces which allow 


the seating capacity to be doubled 


8 er ~~ 


when necessary. The architect states 
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that he attempted “to suggest the 
tropical location without staged ef 
fects, and in a contemporary man 


ner.” The highly successful interior 


el teers ae 


Is briefly but adequately explain d hy 


“tired of chromium modern.” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


ne creer eer ne 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—concrete 
blocks stuccoed outside; interiors—plastered 
and furred with 1 x 2 wood strips. Struc- 
tural steei—I-beams with exposed wood joists 
and wood casing on beams. Floor construction 
—quarry tile, 3 x 9 in., laid herringbone pat- 
tern, B. Mifflin Hood Co. 

ROOF: Gravel and 10-year built-up rag felt, 
Johns- Manville. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung and 
stationary. Glass—Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Screens—bronze, stationary. Glass blocks 
—Owens-Iilinois Glass Co. 

FURNISHINGS: Reed furniture in bar and 
loggias, solid wood in dining room. 
HARDWARE: Supplied by Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Interior walls and ceilings—paste 
paint, E. |. du Pont de Nemours Co. Exterior 
walis—lime and cement with Somay water- 
proofing—Somay Products Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—conduit, steel tubing. Floodlights—Gen.- 
eral Electric Co. 

PLUMBING: Toilet fixtures—Crane Co. Hot 
water heater—Ruud Mfg. Co. 
VENTILATION: Exhaust fan—American 
Coolair Co. 
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FLORIDA A.F. BICKELHAUPT APARTMENTS, FORT LAUDERDALF 


ROBERT G. JAHELKA, ARCHITECT 


His two-story apartment building is one of the most common of the resi- 

dential types in Miami. Built as a rule on 50-foot lots, there are hun- 
dreds of similar structures, varying only slightly in plan, general appear- 
ance, and size. The example illustrated here, one of the best of its kind, is 
of particular interest for its flexibility in plan. The use of a balcony for 
circulation on the second floor, with separate entrances to each room, makes 
it possible to furnish apartments in many combinations from a single 
bedroom and bath or living-bedroom, kitchen and bath to larger suites with- 


out the necessity for alterations of any kind. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete spread 
footings with concrete slab at first floor. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—certified con- 
crete blocks and stucco; inside furring, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. rock lath and plaster. Interior 
partitions—wood studs and plaster. Second 
floor construction—wood joists. 

ROOF: Wood joists and sheathing, 15-year 
bonded roofing, The Philip Carey Co. 
SOUND INSULATION: Temliok, '/ in., be- 
tween lst and 2nd floors, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Crittal-Federal, Inc. Glass 
—double strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: First—Terrazzo; 2nd— 
oak. Bathrooms—tile, Robertson Art Tile Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and exterior 
doors—cypress. Interior doors—fir. 
HARDWARE: Supplied by Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls—fiat wall paint. 
Floors—(1st) wax; (2nd) 1 coat filler, 2 coats 
shellac. All paints by E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Tubing and 
switches—Bryant Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—General Electric Co. Sink and cabinets 
—Sears Roebuck Co. < 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All equipment by 
Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—standard weight cast 
iron. Hot and cold water—copper steel, Na- 
tional Tube Co. 

HEATING: Hot water system. Boiler—Na- 
tional Radiator Corp. Oil burner—Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. Radiators and 
grilles—Modine Mfg. Co. Valves—Crane ©°- 
Booster pump—Bell & Gossett Co. Hot water 
heater—Bell & Gossett combined with the'r 
heating system. 
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ROBERT F. SMITH, COCONUT GROVE 


ROBERT F. SMITH, ARCHITECT 


sHE combination of modern features 

with those of the more conventional 
southern houses is to be seen in most 
Florida small houses of recent years. A 
case in point is this one-story residence. 
Convenient in plan, it groups the bed- 


—_ rooms and bath around a small private 


passageway, has living and dining 
rooms of adequate size, and provides a 
generous porch for year-round outdoor 


living. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—concrete block, 

stucco surface; inside furring and plaster. In- 

terior partitions—wood frame and plaster. Floor 

construction—oak throughout except kitchen and 

bath. 

ROOF: Two layers of 30 Ib. felt and No. 90 white 

slate surfaced felt. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Vento Steel 

Sash Co. Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal 

Weatherstrip Co. Glass—!g in. plate, Pittsburgh 

Corning. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—magnolia. 

Doors—Rezo slab type, M. & M. Woodworking Co. 

HARDWARE: Supplied by Yale & Towne Mfg. 

Cc 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings—Ben- 
in Moore & Co. Floors—1 coat filler, shellac 

! varnish. Sash—enamel, E. I. du Pont de 
nours & Co. Exterior walls and roof—water- 
f paint, Sec Mfg. Co. 

TCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator 
Vestinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

THROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
tandard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
*_UMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—steel, A. 
Byers Co. 

SATING: Solar Water Heater Co. system for 
water, 80 gal. tank located in chimney; wood 
ning fireplace in living room, wall heater in 
hroom. Kitchen and bath mechanically venti- 
d by fan located in garage. 
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HOUSE FOR [L R. EDMANDS, MIAMI BEACH 














[He trend in modern domestic architecture in Florida, 


as already noted, is to combine features of both tra- 


ditional and modern types. The clients in this cast 
wanted a modern house. but something less uncom- 
promising than examples they had seen in Europe. Chief 
of the problems presented was the existence of a vieW 
on one side of the property and the prevailing wind 
from the other. The result was a long, narrow plan with 
the major rooms extending the full width of the house: 


the service wing runs along the north property line 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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FOUNDATION: Precast concrete piles, reen- 
forced concrete grade beams and slab, water- 
proofed with Sec, Sec Mfg. Co. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—reenforced 
rete frame; 8 in. concrete block curtain 
is, 34 in. waterproof stucco for exterior 
sh; interior 2'4 in. wood furring, 3% in. 
ster; wood stud partitions with plaster fin- 
Second floor construction—wood joists, 
od sub-floor, 2 in. Homasote Co. board, 

phalt tile, plaster ceilings. 

OF: Wood rafters, wood sheathing covered 
th 30 Ib. saturated felt and 85 Ib. slate sur- 

Saturated felt; Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
t-weight Bermuda white _ interlocking 
igle tile. Decks—15-year bonded tar and 


DECEMBER ihe 


LAW WEED, ARCHITECT 


gravel roof and wood slat sectional floor. 
CHIMNEY: Cement brick with terra cotta 
lining; Heatilator fireplace, Heatilator Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—16 oz. soft rolled copper. Ducts— 
26 gauge galvanized Armco Ingot iron, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. 

WINDOWS: Residence type steel casements, 
Campbell Metal Window Corp. Glass—double 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Screens—18 mesh copper, integral wood 
sash. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—cement 
tile. Bedrooms and halis—asphalt tile. Kitchen 
and bathroom—linoleum. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—magnolia. 
Doors—fiush cell type Air-Flo, Huttig Sash 
& Door Co. Garage doors—J. G. Wilson Co. 
HARDWARE: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


LIVING 
ROOM 


SOLARIUM 


PAINTING: Interior walls and ceilings—Vel- 
umina Wall Hide, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Sash—enamel, Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—galvanized steel tube, 30 per cent Para 
rubber covered wire. Switches—Tumbler. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets— 
Oxford Cabinet Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., except Speakman 
Co. shower. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—standard weight cast 
iron. Hot and cold water pipes—Type L copper 
tubing, Revere Copper & Brass, inc. Water 
heater—Automatic Electric Heater Co. 
HEATING: Electric heaters in all rooms, 
Thermador Electric Mfg. Co. 
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FLORIDA HOUSE FOR ALVIN GREIF. RIVO ALTA ISLAND 


| 


TH merits of the open plan in the Florida 

climate cannot be questioned, and its advan- 
tages are well illustrated here. View and ventila- 
tion are both provided for in all important 
rooms, and the living possibilities of the dining- 
living-recreation room arrangement are obvious. 
The placing of the recreation room was con- 
ditioned by the view, although one might, on 
this basis, question the location of the gues! 
bath. The exterior shows the typical plain sur- 
faces and low-pitched roof, the latter being 
white as a means of insulation. Ample terraces 
on both floors give full opportunity for outdoor 


living. 





IGOR B. POLEVITZKY, T. TRIP RUSSELL. ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE FOR ALVIN GREIF 
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T. TRIP RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


ES OT ELECT SCE AA SC EE STEELE a RE 
FOUNDATION: Walis—reenforced concrete 
piles and grade beams. Waterproofing—con- 
crete, stucco and mortar integral, Sec Mfg. 
Co. 

STRUCTURE: Reenforced concrete skeleton, 
concrete block filler walls, steel window lintels. 
Interior partitions—frame, plaster on rock 
lath. Floor construction—wood joists, oak 
strip flooring. Ceilings—plaster on rock lath. 
ROOF: White shingle tile over main portion, 
Ludowici-Celadon Co. Decks—two plies of felt 
covered with red quarry tiles laid in sand. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
soft rolled copper. Gutters cornices and leaders 
—20 oz. hard copper. Ducts—galvanized sheet 
iron. 

INSULATION: All ceilings—metallized rock 
lath, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, galvan- 
ized, Campbell Metal Window Corp. Glass— 
double strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Screens—copper in stainless steel frames. 
STAIRS: Treads and risers—precast terrazzo 
slabs. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet, 
Mohawk Carpet Mills. Kitchen—linoleum. 
Bathrooms—vitreous tile, Robertson Art Tile 
Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—magnolia. Interior 
doors—Rezo 13% in., M. & M. Woodworking 
Co. Garage doors—J. G. Wilson Corp. 
HARDWARE: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—wire and cable, 98 per cent pure copper. 
Switches—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef 
gas, American Stove Co. Refrigerator—Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Nappanee, Coppes, inc. 
Ventilating fan—ILG Electric Ventilating Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures—Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Accessories—The 
Charles Parker Co. Shower door—G. M. 
Ketcham Mfg. Corp. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper. 

HEATING: Electric heater, 1,000 watt Markel 
in baths and two dressing rooms. Radiators— 
Gasteam, James B. Clow & Sons. Hot water 
heater, Solar Water Heater Co. 
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HOUSE FOR FRED C. STILES 
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EVANSTON, ILL., WHITE & WEBER, ARCHITECTS 


Hedrich-Blessing Photos 


A CONVENTION 1L small house, economical 


in its use of space and planned for con 
venient circulation. Its most successful fea 
tures are the generous entrance hall, con 
nection of the garage to this hall, location 
of the lavatory, and the placing of the din 
ing room where it overlooks the rear 
garden. Some of the difficulties that arise 
where a one and a half story scheme is used 
are apparent in the second floor plan, whose 
irregularity is a necessary result of the 
docked ceilings and dormer windows. Cost: 
11.000. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Wood frame construction with brick 
veneer. 

ROOF: Covered with wood shingles, Seattie Cedar 
Lumber Mfg. Co. 

INSULATION: Walis—Silvercote, Specialty Con- 
verters, Inc. Ceilings second floor—Red Top, WU. S. 
Gypsum Co. 

FLOORS: Generally red oak. Kitchen and bath— 
linoleum. Entrance hall—brick. 

WINDOWS: Wood double hung. Glass—dquality A. 
‘“‘Lustra,’”’ American Window Glass Co. 
HARDWARE: Special design, Colonial brass, Sar- 
gent & Co. 

PLUMBING: Fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
HEATING: Sunbeam forced warm air system, gas 
fired, Fox Furnace Co. 
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T#® impact of modern ideas on traditional house forms has 

already produced a number of examples whose significance, 
as part of the contemporary trend, should not be underestimated. 
These architectural hybrids have been most common in Cali- 
fornia, where a whole school of younger architects is rapidly de- 
veloping a modern, regional domestic type. This new house in 
Long Island suggests that the same can be done in the East. 
Based on familiar precedent it shows that the advantages of 
modern planning and fenestration can be provided in a manner 
which will not offend the conservative client. The plan is partic- 
ularly well studied on the upper level where children, parents, and 
crvants are given ample space and privacy. On the floor below 
‘e arrangement shows equal care in planning. A major feature 

the living room window, which runs from wall to wall and up 
to the ceiling; the overhang provides needed protection against 

‘summer sun. The designer eliminated the need for shutters as 

lecorative accent by painting the walls dark and the trim 


ile, a 200-year-old device which is as appropriate today as ever. 









LIVING 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


SL swe —n enema Sm 
STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—clapboard, 15 Ib. felt, 
sheathing, studs. Ecod lath and plaster, Reynolds Corp. 
some rooms finished with Homasote, Homasote Co, Floor 
construction—wood. Ceilings—Homasote, Homasote Co 
INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor—4 in. rock 
wool, Johns-Manville. Weatherstripping—Accurate Meta! 
Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Double hung, Curtis Companies, iInc.; case- 
ment—Hope’s Windows, inc. and Anderson Corp. Glass— 
single strength, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

FLOORS: Living room—asphalt tile, Thomas Moulding Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Library—birch plywood, U. S. Ply- 
wood Corp. Bathrooms—Marlite, Marsh Wall Products Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim—stock, Curtis Companies. Interior 
doors—Rezo flush, M. & M. Woodworking Co. Garage doors 
—Rol-Top, Kinnear Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Cables—Bryant Electric 
Co. Fixtures—Lightolier Co. and Gruber Bros. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Curtis Companies. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Jenkins Mfg. Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Hot water with 
circulator, H. A. Thrush & Co. Radiators—H. B. Smith Co. 
Oil burner—Delco Frigidaire Corp. Hot water heater— 
Taco Heaters, Inc. 
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! AIA EXHIBIT OF ARCHITECTURE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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] qost architectural exhibitions are more remarkable for what they are 


not than for what they are. So familiar is the tasteless collection of 


small mounted photographs in the average exhibit of architecture that 


the San Francisco Museum of Art refused to release any space for this 
show until it was convinced that it would be properly designed and of 
a nature to interest the general public. The result, under the direction of 
Ernest Born, was far more than a properly designed exhibition. Inspired 


in its simplicity, it consists of a series of plywood panels laid out on a 
sawtooth plan, with a blueprint, caption, and photographs illustrating 
‘ach job. A definite layout for each section was made, and photographs 
of the proper size were ordered: a complete reversal! of the usual practice 
of fitting together whatever available material there might be. Not the 
least important outcome of the exhibition is the fact that the pu! lic, 


popularly supposed to have no interest in architectural shows, cam« 10 


such numbers that the closing date was postponed for two wee! 








ERNEST BORN, ARCHITECT 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT, BOSTON, MASS. 


MARC PETER JR., HUGH STUBBINS, ARCHITECTS 
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The theme of this exhibition of the Associated 

Industries of Massachusetts was a preview of th 

New York World’s Fair. Held during the association's 

annual meeting, this ingenious exhibit was open for only 2% 

hours. It presented a problem, therefore, quite different from that 

of a display of longer duration; low cost and ease of installation were 
major requirements. The designers used white corrugated paper to cover 
the walls of the room; small exhibits were shown in niches formed by 
long corrugations made of blue paper; manufacturers’ names were place( 
on standard glass frames as a further means of giving unity to the 
exhibition design. Space was also allocated for a small display of moder 
architecture; the center illustration shows the architects’ prize-winning 
design for the American Gas Association small house competition. 


Gardner Murray Photos 
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PRODUCTS 


WELDING 


Welding is still a mystery to most architects, and a good many 
seem content to let it remain one. Designers who pride themselves 
on their expert knowledge of wood joinery and stone jointing have 
left the field of welding to the engineer, who—as often happens— 
is running away with it. Some of the new forms in structural 
steel which he has worked out through welding seem destined to 
make design history. No other new technique has opened up so 
many interesting new possibilities. 

Many of the advantages attributed to welding, such as silent erec- 


tion, greater speed, lighter weight, and increased rigidity, are of 


little direct interest to the designer. What he does find important 
the simplified connections, elimination of unsightly rivets and 
itruding brackets, and the general improvement in appearance 
sible in welded work of all kinds, from exposed structural steel 
ilmost every type of metal work used in buildings. For these 
isons, the alert designer is prejudiced in favor of welding at the 
‘set, is glad to learn that welding saves up to 25 per cent of 
steel in trusses and plate girders, from 5 to 10 per cent in 
el framework, cuts fabricating costs, and speeds delivery. Thus 
ling appeals to everyone connected with building as a new 
to do a better job at lower cost. 








PRACTICE 


It goes without saying that this picture is not entirely one-sided 
Like all forms of structural work, welding suffers from the lack 
of a positive, non-destructive test, with the added difficulty that 
in welding the human factor is all important: no amount of safety 
can be put into the design of a connection which cannot be can 
celed by careless or unskilled workmanship. Then, too, the very 
increased rigidity which results from welding creates a new struc 
tural problem by setting up secondary stresses which must be 
considered by the designer, especially in the case of the dynamic 
and moving loads encountered in some classes of work. 

More important than any of these, however, has been the inertia 
of the building industry. Held back by code restrictions and the 
general resistance to new ideas which characterizes the building 
field, welding was slow in getting started. But once underway, 
it went ahead all the faster. With the adoption of New York 
City’s new code for welding, with the successful completion of 
more than 200 welded-frame structures in the U.S., one 20 stories 
in height, and with its theoretical savings now a matter of estab- 
lished fact, welding is sure to prove a prominent feature of Build- 
ing’s skyline of 1939. 


(Continued on next page, text on page 473) 
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WELDING IN BUILDING 
TWO BASIC TYPES... 


Electric Arc 


SEVERAL VARIATIONS... 


a ‘1 
SPOT WELD BUTT WELD 


CARBON ARC RESISTANCE 


Diagrams showing the essential characteristics of 
the four welding processes most used in building. 
A description and the principal application of each 
is given on the opposite page. 


MANY APPLICATIONS ... 


Roof Arches: 


ONE ASSOCIATED PROCESS 


Oxy-Acetylene Gas Cutting 


FILLET WELD FILLET WELD OPEN SQUARE 


Ce 


SINGLE VEE DOUBLE VEE UJOINT 


Fundamental forms of various welds. Fillet welds are used for lap joints, butt welds where 
material is aligned. Butt welds of all types usually require a certain amount of ‘‘reenforce- 
ment,’ that is, must be somewhat thicker on one or beth sides than the materials which 
they connect, in order to develop its full strength. 


Structural Connections: Attaching Floor and Roof Decks: 


4, 


i. Welded roof arches, assembled from standard |!-beam and plate sec- 3. Splicing columns in welded frame; equipment: Lincoln Electric C° 
tions; equipment: General Electric Co. 2. Welding rigid-frame beams 4. Attaching metal roof deck to steel trusses and purlins; equipment 
(shown complete on page 474) ; equipment: Wilson Welder and MetalsCorp. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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METHODS 





fhe term welding is properly applied to any “localized consolida 
tion of metals by means of heat.” Technically, welding processes 
are divided in two main groups: plastie welding, in which the 


ls are united by pressure without weld metal, and fluid 


metal 
fusion) welding, in which they are joined by weld metal with- 
out pressure. In building, however, the distinction between the 
two principal fluid methods: gas torch and electric are welding 
is more important. The only other process used to any extent in 
building belongs in the plastic group and is called “electric re 
sistance” welding. Not used in the building field are the plastic 
and fluid “chemical reaction” types and forge welding. 

Metal-Arc Welding obtains the necessary heat from an electric arc 
formed between an electrode and the parts to be welded, the 
electrode furnishing the welding metal. Both direct and alternating 
current are employed, with the former most widely used. Trans- 
formers or generators driven by internal combustion or electric 
motors supply the current. Since it has been found that more 
heat is liberated on the positive side of an electric are than on 
its negative side, this terminal is usually attached to the parts 
to be welded, which since they are usually more massive than 
the electrode, require more heat. In welding thin materials, and 
in using some covered electrodes, this procedure is reversed, giving 
rise to the expression “reversed polarity welding.” Metal are weld- 
ing is principally used in structural steel connections. 
Oxy-Acetylene (Gas) Welding obtains its heat from a torch burning 
a mixture of acetylene and oxygen, welding metal from a sepa- 
rate welding rod similar to the electrode used in metal-are welding. 
Gauges and regulators on pressure tanks afford control of gas 
pressures and mixing, which takes place in the torch. Gas weld- 
ing is mostly employed in the fabrication and erection of miscel- 
laneous metal work, piping, pipe rails, ete. 

Carbon-Arc Welding is similar to gas welding in that a separate 
welding rod is used, and to metal are welding in that an electric 
are is used as the source of heat. In welding thin materials, the 
are is sometimes used to melt the parts and fuse them together 
without the addition of filler metal from a welding rod. 
Resistance Welding is accomplished by passing an alternating cur- 
rent of high amperage and low voltage through metals while 
under pressure and using the heat produced at the point of con- 
tact to fuse the metal together. Resistance welding is used in 
the shop fabrication of metal work, especially for sheet metal. 
Types. Two fundamental types are employed in welding: butt and 
fillet welds. Butt welds are used for connections with the material 
in alignment, fillet welds for lap and angle joints. Typical fillet 


Pipe Frame Structures: 





ds 6. 


Je Bow-string trusses made from pipe with oxy-acetylene welded con- 
ections; equipment: Linde Air Products Co. 6: Shop assembly of frames 
r wall panels used in the Harnischfeger prefabricated house; equip- 
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TYPICAL CONNECTIONS... 





Above: Typical connections in welded steel frame. Clips are shop 
welded to one member, job-welded to form connection. Below, teft 
Welded connection in truss showing simplified construction and im 
proved appearance; equipment: Metal & Thermit Corporation; right 
sample showing use of patent welding seat which develops wedge 
like fit between members prior to weiding, Van Rensselaer P. Saxe, C.E. 





welds, and a few of the butt welds in common use, are shown 
on the opposite page. 

Gas Cutting is closely allied with gas welding, and employs sub 
stantially the same equipment. Gas cutting may be done by hand 
on the job or may be machine guided. In either case a surprising 
degree of accuracy can be maintained, and in machine guided 
cutting complex shapes may be rapidly cut from templates. 


Shop Assembly and Prefabrication: 





ment: Harnischfeger Corporation. 1. Assembly of the Hobart Weided 
Steel House, which is put together complete in the factory, trucked to 
the site as a unit; equipment: Hobart Brothers Co. 
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EFFECT ON DESIGN... 
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General Electrie Co, 


Lincoln Electric Co 





Another form of gas cutting, known as flame machining, « mploy, 
the cutting torch at an angle so that the cut does not extond aj) 
the way through the piece, may be used in the prepara'ion of 
material for butt welding. 


TESTS AND INSPECTION 


The biggest problem in welded structural work is the problem of 
adequate tests and inspection. The strength developed by a \ elded 
connection depends largely on the skill of the welder, and jt has 
long been recognized that the future of structural steel welding 
depends upon prequalification of welders and rigid inspection 
of finished work. This problem, however, is rapidly being solved 
The code now in force in New York City, for example, provides 
for certification of the welder on the basis of a standardized 
qualification test, revocation of the certificate for negligence, de 
fines the responsibilities of welding foremen, contractor, architect 
and engineer, and calls for inspection, with daily reports, by an 
approved independent inspection agency. Under this system, all 
connections are marked for identification, so that in the event of 
poor workmanship or failure responsibility may be traced all the 
way back to the welder who did the work. 

Qualification tests usually call for several types of welds made 
in various operating positions, which are then tested to the point 
of ultimate failure. Welders must demonstrate their ability to 
make satisfactory connections in each operating position befor 
certification. 

There is no method of testing welds comparable to the simple 
“tapping” test given to riveted work, but adequate inspection can 
assure good workmanship if properly carried out. In boiler and 
machine work, various exacting tests, designed to show up sub- 
surface flaws in the weld metal 





such as X-ray, Gamma-ray and 
magnetic tests and inspection with a stethoscope—are employed, 
but in structural work careful visual inspection, coupled with ob 
servation of the welder at work, has been found adequate. Stand 
ard qualification tests and inspection techniques for structural 
work have been developed by The American Welding Society and 
are rapidly being improved, as are the welding materials and data 
upon which the engineer must base his design of connections. 


1. Vertical leg of welded roof arch, formed from rolled |-beam section 
by splitting and cutting away portions of web and bending flanges, 
welding on additional web pieces. 2, Diagonal-grid roof and floor con- 
struction made possible by monolithic welded connections. 3. Rigid 
frame sawtooth roof construction, illustrating the clean cut structural 
forms which result from the use of welded joints. 
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INTEGRATED HOUSE 


Since April, 1937, when Tue Forum published its original research study, The 
Integrated House, many experimental projects incorporating the basic ideas 
inced in the study have been carried out. Most noteworthy among these- 


ise of its comprehensive character—was the development of Modern Hous- 
ing of Washington, Inc., described in the November, 1937 issue. Another has 
reported in Letters (July 1937, p. 34). A third is described in Bwlding 


Money (p. 477). In order to provide a medium for the presentation of further 


PRE-CUT FRAMING 


elopments of this kind in an easily recognizable form, Tur Forum hereby 
nangurates a page devoted to them exclusively. 


Los Angeles plan unites contractors and lumbermen, benefits both. 


Dear Venber: 

ow would you like to receive all the wall and parti- 
tion materials for some of your current jobs (except- 
only the plates) cut to exact length, marked and 
bundled, ready for immediate erection in place? And 
at no cost to you for listing, pre-cutting, marking 
or bundling. 


x 


The West Coast Lumbermen's Association, through its 
technical staff, is offering a very lizited number of 
our members, who have ready, or nearly ready, three 
or more simultaneous wood frame buildings whose total 
lumber list is 30,000 to 40,090 board feet, this com- 
plete service, without any charge on your pocketbook 
or your time, other than the usual price you pay your 
retailer for stock mill lengths. And you may buy the 
order through your own retailer on your usual account. 


If you have a job or group of buildings whose walls 
partitions wi!l require 10,000 or more board feet 
f materials, (total lumber list 30,000 to 40,000 bd. 
ft.) and you would like to have this kind of service 
(at the regular price you have been paying for uncut 
lengths) please telephone Paul De Huff (Oxford 4610), 
who is a member of the Board and he will explain and 
arrange the details for you. 





Incidentally, this offer is made only for a limited 
time, and projects are subject to the approval of the 
Lunbermen's Association. 


Very truly yours, 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


P.S. This offer is good only in the Los Angeles area. 


To more than 500 top-flight Los Angeles 
builders early last September went the 
offer above, jointly sponsored by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
Building Contractors Association of South- 
ern California, and the Lumber and Allied 
Products Institute of Los Angeles. Object: 
to test a new pre-cut framing plan. Es- 
sence of the plan was its two-fold purpose: 
1. to provide the builder with framing 
members pre-cut to exact size and pack- 
aged for convenient use and 2. to afford 
the lumber dealer an opportunity to se- 
lect better portions of No. 3 common 
lumber for sale in the more profitable 
No. 2 classification and to enlarge the 
market for otherwise slow-moving lengths. 
n paper, the plan’s originater, Los An- 
celes Builder Paul DeHuff, had already 
iown that his scheme would save money 
‘or all concerned. What remained unde- 
‘ermined was whether or not these theo- 
etical savings could be realized in run- 
{-the-mill practice, and if so, how much 
ld actually be saved. 
Ready last month was Builder DeHuff’s 
lvance report on stop-watch studies of 
veral otherwise ordinary building oper- 
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ations carried out according to his method 
Conclusions: an indicated construction 
cost saving upwards of $10 per thou 
sand board feet of wall and partition 
framing, or about $30 per house without 
counting reduced overhead; added mill 
costs, No. 2 common, pre-cut and ready 
for delivery, zero. 

To those accustomed to thinking in 
thousand—or at least hundred—dollar 
items, the probable overall saving of about 
$50 per house which these figures indi 
cate may seem like small change, but the 
importance of the scheme rests not on 
this but on its far-reaching applicability. 
In sharp contrast with most systems of 
prefabrication, the Los Angeles plan prom 
ises positive initial savings in terms of 
the typical-size building operation, may 
be used to advantage almost anywhere 
And $50 per house, multiplied by the 
number of frame houses built annually 
in the U. S., is big money indeed. 


TIME-STUDY DATA 


Basis of these figures is a comparison be- 
tween a series of carefully checked time- 
studies and the average for ordinary (all 
hand-sawn) practice as given by various 
authorities. With the latter taken as 24 
man-hours of framing labor per 1,000 ft. 
of materials, pre-cutting showed a job 
saving of more than ten man-hours per 
1,000 board feet, according to the follow- 
ing typical breakdown: 

Job: 22-unit one-story project, built under 
FHA insured loan and located within 25 
miles of Los Angeles. 

Conditions: Plates random length cut m 
place. Members between plates delivered 
pre-cut to exact fit, bundled and marked 


(Continued on next page) 


Right: Pre-Cutting Sequence. {. Random 
length lumber spotted for sawyer. Carrier 
used to move stock from yard to cutting table. 
2. Cutting table. Sawyer-grader cuts low 
grade stock to maximum advantage. Arrows 
indicate selective stops which permit rapid, 
precise gauging. 3. Pre-cut lengths. Cart is 
provided for each length. Helper also keeps 
tally and disengages the proper selective stop 
as soon as all pieces of any length have been 
cut. 4, Layout area. Handcarts located for 
convenient assembly of bundles. 








THE INTEGRATED HOUSE 


Gers 














for openings. Plates laid off for openings 
and studs by template. 
Segregation: Study confined fo two ty pi- 


cal units. 


Time Study: 


Man Hours 


Lineal Ft 
Board Ft. 
» Man Hours per 


~ 
~ 
3 3 1000 Board Ft. 


260 347 1.5 
130 173 2.0 


Double plate layout 
Second top plate. 


Assembling, raising, 
plumbing, temporary 


bracing stud wallis.... 1,986 26.0 13.10 
Totals and Average. 2,159 29.5 13.68 


Estimated Saving sg 21.3 10.32 


That this saving was due to the pre- 
cutting and not to the scale of the opera- 
tion was later demonstrated in the con- 
struction of H. Roy Kelley’s Los Angeles 
LIFE house, where the savings on a total 
of but 2,300 board feet of framing were 
slightly higher. 


PRE-CUTTING COSTS 


To the lumberman, the advantage of fur- 
nishing pre-cut framing members at the 
price usually charged for stock mill 
lengths depends upon the fact that it is 
then possible to sell the better portions 
of No. 3 common lumber at a_ higher 
price in the No. 2 grade. Whether this 
works out is determined by three factors: 
the price differential between the two 
grades, the cost of cutting and handling 
the material, and the amount of waste in- 
volved. That pre-cutting affords an oppor- 
tunity to cut mill waste to a minimum, 
dispose of slow-moving short lengths, has 
proved in practice to offer considerable 
benefits to the dealer is shown in the fol- 
lowing cost study of a typical 7,500 board 


Left, above: Bundling and Use. 5. Completed 
bundle. This one contains pieces for rough 
window frame. §. Bundles distributed at job. 
Foreman locates wall openings and places ap- 
propriate bundles for assembly. 1. Pre-cut 
framing in place. Below: Typical framing 
take-off. Right: Cutting and bundling sched- 
ules and contractor’s list. 


foot order, cut in Los Angeles on October 
17, gave the following box score: 


Average Piece Length: 2 ft. 8 in. 
Number of Finished Pieces: 2,234. 


Equipment: Permanent mill equipme. | con. 
sisting of 16 in. overhead swing = 
ft. free roller table with toggle stops 
Dolly-carts for racking cut lengths accord. 
ing to size. 

Conditions: Material delivered within reach 
of sawyer-grader in carrier loads. Sowyer 
provided with complete exact-dimension 
list of finished pieces required. Sawyer in- 
structed to fill order by cutting No, 2 
common and better grade lengths from 
20 ft. lengths of yard stock No. 3 common 
Douglas Fir. Helper “tailed” saw and 
sorted cuts into proper dolly-carts. 


Segregation: 3,963 bd. ft. (bundled items), 


Cost per 1000 Ba. ft. 
Hourly Man- Cost 


Rate Hours 


Cost Study 


Grading and Cutting 
Grader-Sawyer ........ $.82 ) 
SE. cictheetariedures .65 \ 

Piece and Grade Marking. .65 1.60 1.04 

Assemble, Bundle & Sten- 

OE csi avereentiaboteuees -65 2.04 1.33 


Total $4.55 


2.96 2.18 
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1.04 
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$4.55 
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Big Builders Gilbert and Varker 


ENGINEERING TAKES A FLING 


at Building’s toughest problem, puts low cost housing on a conveyor belt. 


Gilbert-Varker has a system and a yen for steel construction. 


. 
Six houses per day for 50 consecutive 
working days is big building in any man’s 
language. An organization that can boast 
such a record is at least a prototype of 
the long-awaited big building corporation. 
Right now, in Clairton, Pa., both the rec- 
ord and the prototype are being estab- 
lished. The former,'a 300 house subdivi- 
sion in the $4,000-%5,000 price bracket, 
is known as Colonial Village and, being 
aimed principally at steel workers but not 
financed by their employer, is an example 
of company housing’s up-and-coming suc- 
cessor. The latter is the Pennsylvania 
Housing Corp. whose construction team of 
Gilbert-Varker, Inc., has temporarily de- 
nded from the ranks of heavy engineer- 
to teach large scale home builders the 
ie of neat organization and manage- 
it, to preach the conversion of home 
lding into home assembly. 

\side from its size and rapid, systematic 
struction, Colonial Village commands 
spotlight on two additional counts: 
it is the first FHA project whose 
ses may be either sold or rented; 2) 


these houses, much to the liking of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., contain three 
times as much steel as the customary 
house of the same size. Sum total of all 
its newsmaking characteristics points to 
Colonial Village as the most significant 
subdivision in the U. S. today. 


Market. Like most other subdivisions, Co- 
lonial Village is a speculative proposition 
—at mid-month about 50 houses were sold 
before completion. But, unlike many 
others, it was undertaken to supply a 
very definite market. Situated nine miles 
southeast of Pittsburgh, Clairton is a town 
of steel mills, and bulk of its 12,000 popu- 
lation is steel workers. Furthermore, with 
the recent completion of Carnegie-IIlinois’ 
$60,000,000 Irvin Works, three miles down 
the Monongahela River, Clairton’s popu- 
lation is due to expand with about 1,000 
families. 

Obligated to a certain extent to do 
something about this expansion, Carnegie- 
Illinois year ago researched the local hous- 
ing problem, found there to be an imme- 


diate shortage of 2,000 houses in the eight 
principal communities within a_five-mile 
radius of the Irvin Works, not counting 
the needed shelter for workers who will be 
attracted by the opening of the new plant 
It was also determined that these com 
munities had an annual replacement re 
quirement totaling at least 300 houses 
Recognizing the existence of this hous- 
ing problem but preferring not to partici 
pate directly in any residential building 
program, Carnegie-Illinois was ready to 
cooperate with outside interests in any 
plausible solution. To them last winter 
came Messrs. Gilbert and Varker with 
such a solution. Since their approach to 
the problem seemed sound and since the 
only favor they asked was an option on 
some U. S. Steel Corp. land at Clairton, 
they were accorded a hearing. Theirs 
was a new plan based on long experience. 
Fifty-year-old Engineer Royce W. Gilbert 
had worked with Stone & Webster Co. 
(twelve years), with McArthur Brothers, 
New York City contractors, then with 
Boston’s Chase & Gilbert Inc. These years 
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heavy construction 
hotels, 


were punct uated, especially 


of experience in 
(apartment houses, industrial 
plants, ete.) 
during Depression, with experiments in 
low cost housing and _ prefabrication. In 
1937 Gilbert teamed up with 44-year-old 
Engineer William M. Varker, who, in ad- 
dition to serving as an engineer for Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s Construction Depart- 
ment, had administered the new-business 
and financial departments of William 
Macy Stanton Co., Philadelphia archi- 
tects, and Chase & Gilbert, Inc. In the 
new firm he occupies the position of Vice 
President and Treasurer under President 
Gilbert. 


Site. After an extensive survey, Gilbert- 
Varker chose the Clairton site for their 
housing project. No other in the vicinity 
‘of the Irvin Works was found to be as 
favorable in price and buildable area as 
this 540-acre Clairton 
two U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries, Car- 


tract owned by 


negie Land Co. and Carnegie Natural Gas 
Co. High and to windward of the steel 
mills, it was 70 per cent buildable. Other 
points in its favor: It is served by a net- 
work of roads leading in five minutes to 
Clairton’s business center, in ten minutes 
to the Irvin Works, in 25 minutes to 
Pittsburgh; main trunk gas, water, and 
electric lines were readily available. 
Having secured an option on 92 acres 
of this property, Gilbert and Varker in 
late February set about to perfect their 
solution. Their Engineering Department 
prepared all working drawings for devel- 
opment of the virgin site. Sloping terrain 
necessitated much cutting and filling, and 
to minimize costs an economic balance 
between the two was prudently worked 
out. Back filling was kept to a minimum. 
The steep slope of many lots precluded 
the building of houses upon them; they 
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were set aside as park areas. As finally 
platted (see page 479), the site included 
lots for 300 houses with 55 per cent of 


_ the 92 acres being set aside for parks, play- 


grounds, streets, walks and a community 
center. 

Coincident with this land 
Gilbert-Varker’s 
was evolving a systematic delivery and 


planning, 
Purchasing Department 
expediting schedule. Construction was 
broken down into its various phases which 
were to be handled by specialized crews. 
Production of these crews was estimated 
and a time sequence chart worked out 
which permitted the Department to deter- 
mine on exactly what dates the various 
materials should be shipped by manufac- 
turers whose cooperation and suggestions 
were solicited. When specifications were 
drawn, they were requested to submit 
competitive bids. 


Product. Specifications were not prepared, 
however, until the Architectural Depart- 
ment had spent many an over-time day 
producing house designs. A Gilbert con- 
sultant for four years, Architect W. San- 
ford Full of Boston worked in collabora- 
tion with Pittsburgh’s Architect Lawrence 
H. Rank. To hold down construction costs, 
they limited their 300 houses to two basic 
designs: one of five rooms, the other of 





TYPICAL COST BREAKDOWN 


5-room 
House 


6-room 
House 
Cost of land and 

NEE ws ccraiunedene $ 620 $ 700 
Cost of house (inc. architec- 


tural and engineering fees) 2,900 3,300 
Financing and carrying 
ED 6 ebd-60 a0 wevasadconee 120 140 
ct cinneskaeadebices 140 160 
PE So eccnkdes edd senate eede 420 500 
Fetal. ccoce Veen edewel $4,200 $4,800 
TH E 
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six. But, to avoid monotonous similarity, 
they adapted 40 exterior variations to the 
two basic plans. The means: different 
orientation, fenestration, front entrance 
hoods and porches and a wide variety of 
colors for roofs and exterior trim. 
Tangible evidence of the close associa- 
tion of Gilbert-Varker with Carnegie-Illi 
nois during the project’s planning stages is 
the fact that the final specifications of 
Architects Full and Rank 


much as 7,000 Ibs. of steel items per house, 


included as 


compared with the 2,380 Ibs.* used in the 
average small dwelling. Like almost any 
other wide-awake corporation, Carnegie 
Illinois is continually seeking new outlets 
for its product, and it naturally pumped 
for as much steel as practicable in the 
Gilbert-Varker houses. Long experience in 
heavy construction had taught these build- 
ers the value of steel as a building material. 
Having decided to use it in their houses, 
they set up two rigid requirements to be 
1) that they be 
price with conventional 


met by all steel items: 
competitive in 
materials, and 2) that they equal or sur 
pass in performance the materials they 
replace. 

In return, Carnegie-Ilinois bent every 
effort to get fabricating companies to de 
sign new housing applications of steel to 
meet Gilbert-Varker requirements and to 
submit bids on the Clairton project. Re- 
sults of these efforts are seen in the many 
new uses of steel embodied in the houses. 
particularly clothes closets, stairs, framing 
members, trim, and a multitude of por- 
celain enameled parts (see below). A»- 
other result: construction of the 300 houses 
will bring a 955-ton order to the steel 
industry. 


* Estimate of the American Iron & Steel [ust 
tute, less weight of cast iron, wrought 'ron, 
copper and zine items. 
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Ninety-two acres of rolling Clairton land (above) constitute Gilbert-Varker's theater of operations 
The 300 lots cover 45 per cent of the land. Pictured to the left: a row of steel-trimmed houses ready 
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t any Financing. Prime forte of Gilbert and cial backers something to go by, and intervals to serve as templets for conven 
negie Varker is construction: they were not in- within a week’s time they had formed the — tional 2 x 4 studs of standard 16 ft. lengths 
yutlets terested in financing, operating, and man- Pennsylvania Housing Corporation, elected — (see detail pictures, page 480) .* Similar ie 
imped aging the project. So, to handle this lat- Todd president. To its members the Cor- — steel ribbon pieces are used to align and 
nthe ter and all-important phase, they inter- poration issued 65,000 shares of author- support second floor joists. Combined 
nce in ested nine housing-minded Pittsburghers. ized stock, thereby providing sufficient with complete precutting of all framing 
build- Headed by Investment Banker Kirk W. capital to meet the junior equity require members, these steel templets obviate the 
terial. Todd, this group studied the investment ment of $264,000, representing 20 per cent use of the carpenter's hand saw except i 
ouses, opportunities of a project financed under — of the total value of the project. for the trimming of plywood sheets which 

to be Section 207A of the National Housing sheath both interior and exterior of the 
ey be \ct. It was found that once preliminary Materials. Construction of the 300 houses houses. By the same token, need for the 
tional planning had been completed, the Federal got under way at mid-September. From familiar carpenter’s rule has virtually been 
r sur- Housing Administration would appraise then on, Colonial Village has been the done away with. 

they the entire project, make a blanket mort- scene of beehive activity with an average Interesting economy is effected in the 

gage commitment on it as a rental project of six houses being started per day and — construction and assembly of steel wit 

every and later make mortgage commitments on as many as ten per day during peak oper- dows of the familiar casement type. Built 
to de any individual properties that might be ations. Secret of this speed in construction up of steel sash set in an insulated steel 
eel to sold. FHA would also estimate and ap-_ is the planning technique introduced by trim, they do not require addition of sills 
nd to prove in advance the sales price and ren- the engineers, the ingenious use of mate- or moldings after installation. Designed 
t. Re- tals of these properties, thus permit the _ rials and the conversion of as much build- — especially for Gilbert & Varker, they come 

many financiers to pre-determine their margin ing as possible into assembly. Thus, a completely assembled with windows and 

ouses, of profit and investment return. monolithic gonecrete floor slab eliminates locking hardware attached at the factory. 
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h was FHA’s entry into the picture. 





a , anak for the public; a tar-papered group ready for winter finishing. Below: basic floor plans from which 


came 96 five-room units, 204 six-room units of varying exterior appearance. 







the necessity for the concrete crews to re- 





Furthermore, each frame is delivered in 


F por- After revising and approving the plot plan turn to the plot after construction of 
(n- and the house designs, it appraised the foundation walls to pour the cellar floors; 
1OLISeS values of all individual properties in re- and its upset footer adds an extra 5 in. . ; 
steel lat to the economic structure of the of basement wall height which, in turn, * Gilbert-Varker's use of steel sills and stud 
cm ee . “ ‘ s —. — . tabs (or lugs) corresponds closely in principle 
nounity. At mid-June it committed makes possible a minimum ceiling height «4 the construction method advanced by Tus 
its¢) on the basis of these valuations to without the cutting of blocks. Light, easily | Forum in the presentation of its “Integrated 
an 7 .000 of mortgage insurance about handled, terra cotta tiles make up these ae eee yo Nagel cg 
a cent of the project’s $1,314,000 an- basement walls. Atop them is bolted a lowed by Modern Housing of Washington. Inc. 


ict ted cost. That action gave the finan- 
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steel sill with welded spacer tabs at proper 


LoDING MONE Y 


(Arcn. Forum, Nov., 1937, p. 19 et seq.) 
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side a 2 x 4 in. wood enclosure, is there- 


fore easily installed as a unit by toenailing 
the enclosing 2 x 4’s to adjacent studs. 
Staircases, also of steel, are installed 
with equal ease. Four bolts and five min 
utes’ time do the trick. Linoleum treads 
are included in the finishing touches. Fac- 
tory-assembled steel closets with baked-on 
finish are delivered to the site complete 
with hooks, shelf, reenforced steel doors 
hung with a continuous, piano hinge. 
Doors and trim of the prefabricated closets 
are quickly installed after the walls are 


finished. In lieu of tile-setting in the bath- 
{ Steel sill with welded spacer 


room, installation of nine large porcelain 
Be | tabs is laid atop termite guard 


enameled steel panels, serving as a templet and mertar, is then belted te 
for fixtures and a grille for enclosed radia- terra cotta tile foundation. 


tors, form the customary 3 ft. dado, water- 
proof the wall to the height of the shower 
over the tub. 

Most ingenious cost-reducing, custom 
made material used on the interior of the 
Gilbert-Varker houses is the wall covering 
Composed of a chemically neutral, dry felt 
base coated with a factory-finished and 
tinted resin surface, it measures 3/32 in. 
in thickness. More than a wallpaper, it is 
ordered in rolls ceiling-height in width, 
is therefore easily applied to the walls in 
one continuous, horizontal strip. Two 
strips cover the ceiling. All base and cove 


moldings, as well as door bucks, are made 
2 Spacer tabs act as templet 


a” : ‘ i : for 2x 4in. studs. Note light, 
Exteriors of the Gilbert-Varker houses easily handled foundation tile 


feature materials which will require a back of carpenter. 
minimum of maintenance. Asphalt and 
asbestos cement shingles cover the roof 


of steel, factory finished in color. 


and sides, respectively; all other exposed 
materials are of metal, the following being 
porcelain enameled steel: cornices, shut- 
ters, cornerboards, rake pieces, and front 
entrance hoods. Lead-coated steel gutters 
and down-spouts also require no paint. 


Delivery-Assembly. Equally significant as 
the use of many new materials at Colonial 
Village has been the delivery and assem- 
bly of all materials. In practically every 
case, the materials move from manufac- 
turer to site. To put this movement on 


“ ” . . Ribbon piece, also of steel, 
a “conveyor-belt” basis, an analysis of Page P 


- ° ° ; ; fits into studs previously 
Gilbert-Varker’s transportation and deliv- netehed. ite tabs alten studs 


ery requirements was made by the Penn- and second floor joists. 
sylvania Railroad and a special expeditor 
was assigned to the job to see that the 
movement of several hundred cars of 
freight was properly scheduled and main- 
tained. Manufacturers are supplied with 
a plot plan of the site on which the houses 
are keyed, and a time schedule specifying 
on what dates material deliveries to indi- 
vidual houses are expected. Example of 
the operation of this unique system is the 
arrival at each house, as it is framed in, 
of one package containing all its necessary 
hardware, another containing all its 
plumbing fixtures, another containing all 
lighting equipment even to the proper 


length of cables, etc. The function of local 4 Plywood sheathes the bal- 
loon frame both inside and 
out. A detailed cutting plan 
(Continued on page 36) minimizes waste and labor. 


material dealers is principally one of serv- 





All photos, Johnston & | shnaton 
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5 Staircase of steel is installed by four men 
in five minutes. Sound-deadening linoleum 
treads will come later. 


8 Sheet steel insulation is forced between 
Studs, stapled to exterior sheathing. It reflects 
heat from small radiator. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—8 in. x 8 in. x 16 in. 
Speediock hollow tiles, National Fireproofing 
Co. Cellar floor—6 in. cinder fill, 3 in. mono- 
lithic slab of reenforced concrete with 5 in. 
upset footer. Waterproofing—l coat asphalt 
Paint, Koppers Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls — asbestos 
shingles, Johns-Manville Corp., building 
Paper, 5/16 in. fir plywood, U. S. Plywood 
Co., 2x 4 in. studs No. 2 yellow pine, Ferro- 
Therm sheet steel insulation, American 
Flange & Mfg. Co., 5/16 in. fir plywood, 
Monacousec wall finish, Bird & Son. Interior 
Partitions—studs with plywood and Mona- 
cousec finish on both sides. Floor construc- 
tion—2 x 8 in. joists, 25/32 in. red oak floor- 
ing. Ceiling—building paper, 5/16 in. fir 
Piywood, Monacousec finish. 
ROOF: 2 x 8 in. rafters, 5/16 in. fir plywood, 
building paper, asphalt roofing, Bird & Son 
1d Certain-teed Products Corp. 
MNEY: Transite flue pipe, 2/4 x 11!% in., 
ns-Manville Corp. 
‘EET METAL WORK: Flashing—12 oz. 
Gutters and leaders—lead-clad steel. 


§ Stee! windows, enameled and self-flashing, 
are delivered in wood surround, inserted into 
frame as a unit. 


3 Wall covering, ceiling-height in width, is 
secured to plywood sheathing. Steel base and 
cove moldings finish it off. 


INSULATION: Ferro-Therm 
American Flange & Mfg. Co. 
WINDOWS: Factory-painted, steel casement, 
Michael Flynn Co. Glass—single strength, 
quality A. Screens—bronze, Michael Flynn 
Co. 

STAIRS: Steel, 14 gauge, Overly Mfg. Co., 
Chromalin treads, Bird & Son. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathroom 
—Chromalin, Bird & Son. Porch—finished 
concrete, 

WALL COVERINGS: Bathroom—18 gauge, 
36 x 42 in. colored enameled steel panels, 
Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co. 

DOORS: Interior—1%,@ in. fir, 20 gauge steel 
bucks. Exterior—1%4 in. fir, 16 gauge steel 
bucks. 

TRIM: Interior—steel base and cove mold- 
ings. Exterior—colored porcelain enameled 
steel cornice, corner-boards and rake pieces, 
Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., colored porce- 
lain enameled shutters and front entrance 
hoods, Porcelain Metals Corp. 
HARDWARE: Window handies—bronze, re- 
mainder—brass, Shillman Bros. Mfg. Co. 


sheet steel, 


7 Exterior trim includes steel cornice, corner. 
boards, rake pieces. Short, se!f-flashing se<« 
tions are easily installed. 


10 Steel closet, complete with hooks and 
shelf, is assembled at factory, inserted into 
wall recess, finished with steel door and trim. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring and 
switches—Iron City Electric Co. Fixtures— 
semi-indirect with plastic shades, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—60 in. 14- 
gauge porcelain enameled steel, Alliance 
Porcelain Products Co. and Briggs Mfg. Co. 
Cabinets—steel. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory and 
tub—colored porcelain enameled steel, Al- 
liance Porcelain Products Co. and Briggs 
Mfg. Co. Water closet—vitreous china, Eljer 
Mfg. Co. and General Ceramics Co. Shower 
—Chase Brass & Copper Co. Medicine cabinet 
—F. H. Lawson Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—4 in. cast iron. 
Water pipes—% in. copper tubing, supplied 
(depending upon its use) by Bridgeport Brass 
Co., American Brass Co. and Revere Copper 
and Brass Company. 

HEATING: Two gas-fired hot water systems, 
1) American Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Co. in 96 houses, 2) Air Devices Corp. in 204 
houses. Furnace—Taco Heaters, Inc. Radia- 
tors—copper fin-type, Tuttle and Bailey, Inc, 
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MORTGAGE COSTS MICROSCOPED 


by Mortgage Banking’s tenth man. A statistical comparison 
of conventional and monthly payment loans. 


E very mortgage lender would like to 
know more exactly how much it costs 
to make and service loans and how much 
of his employes’ time it takes. Nine out 
of ten of them are pretty much at sea. 
\ tenth is Mortgage Banker Irvin Jacobs 
who told MBA conventioneers this fall 
(Arcu. Forum, Nov. 19838, p. 410) just 
how much his company ferrets out. And 
well was he heeded, for the firm of Irvin 
Jacobs and Co., one of Chicago’s largest, 
has a corporate finger on every phase 
of its mortgage operations. 


Method. Although most directly applicable 
to a large mortgage brokerage business, 
Jacobs’ cost analysis system has its lesson 
for any mortgage banker. 

First step was to divide his business 
between the two general mortgage types: 
1) conventional loans with semiannual or 
quarterly payments of interest and prin- 
cipal, or both, and 2) monthly payment 
loans. Jacobs found that 86 per cent of 
his business was in conventional loans, 
the average size of which was $22,400. 
Monthly payment loans ran smaller, aver- 
aged $7,100. 

All expenses were then broken down be- 
tween these two mortgage types, but a 
necessary preliminary step, and valuable 
in itself, was analysis of costs of the com- 
pany’s four operating divisions: buying, 
selling, closing, and servicing of mort- 
gages. When the cost of each one of these 
steps is known, any broker, by an em- 
pirical formula, can then divide those 
costs between his conventional and 
monthly payment mortgages. 

To arrive at a just apportionment of 
expenses among the operating divisions, 
Irvin Jacobs first required that his staff, 
from office boy to executive, make daily 
reports of how they spent their time dur- 
ing the first eight months of this year. 
This gave a basis for allocating salaries, 
which he found constituted two-thirds of 
total expenses, to the proper operating 
division. 

The remaining third, made up of every 
cost from advertising to unemployment 
insurance, was similarly allocated. Next 
step was to determine how much it cost 
to route each type of mortgage through 
the four operating divisions. 


Acquisition Cost. First three of those com- 
pany divisions fall under the general head 
of acquisition and cover the period from 
the first application for a loan through 
sale of the mortgage to a client, to final 
acquisition of title. As the amount of this 
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work per month is approximately the same 
for both conventional and monthly pay- 
ment mortgages, logical basis of compari- 
son was the time it takes to acquire them. 

The company studied their loans made 
during eighteen months ending June 30, 
1938, found that conventional loans _re- 
quired an average of five months, eight 
days to close, that monthly payment 
loans required four months, fifteen days. 
These two elapsed times are in the ratio 
of 1 to .854—the basis for apportioning 
acquisition costs. 

During the first eight months of this 
year, the average acquisition cost of all 
mortgages was $328. Applying the above 
ratio, average cost of conventional mort- 
gages was $345; of monthly payment 
mortgages, $295. Breakdown of these two 
costs by the three operating divisions that 
come under acquisition is shown in the 
first part of the table below. 

A striking check on departmental effi- 
ciency is afforded by this method of tabs- 
keeping. If any division of a mortgage 
company were theoretically discontinued, 
its work re-apportioned, and the costs per 
mortgage re-analyzed, the economic justi- 
fication for that division would be found. 
Thus, by eliminating the real estate sales 
and management departments, Irvin 
Jacobs found that average total mortgage 


~ 


costs would rise from $327 to $356. 





AVERAGE MORTGAGE LOAN STATISTICS 


Conventional Monthly 
Payment 
Loan term (yrs.-mo.)... 7-10 15-8 
Wee GEE kc desenssanea $433 $1,031 
Acquisition: 
TIME (mos.-days) ..... 5-8 4-15 
ee GE «c= dines oe ee ee 1.000 .854 
COST: 
NN oo ds $195.38 $166.74 
EE inden dorky ktbe a 64.44 54.99 
NE oko wv ecekpds eae 85.32 72.82 
DE cwvitvddunsedanees $345.14 $294.55 
Servicing (per year): 
TIME: 
SOMOTIOM cewcccscccs 4.44 hrs 23.06 hrs. 
(0 a a a 1.44 * 6.74 * 
Co ee ae aaa 2a * 
EE sede chen oo Ae 2.40 * 
Miscellaneous ....... a. * Gay ** 
ee “ad out awa weoaedk 10.26 hrs. 40.65 hrs. 
SP eon wot hinted $11.86 $46.99 
PROCEDURAL STEPS. 89 413 
T H CE Agee @ 





Servicing Cost. Unexpected pitfall of many 
a mortgage lender has been his fail ire 4 
provide for the cost of servicing loans 
once they were acquired. Servicing costs 
depend, of course, on the average length 
of time loans are outstanding. Life of con 
ventional loans of the Company average 
seven years, ten months; monthly pay 
ment loans average fifteen years, eight 
months. As monthly payment mortgages 
naturally need more attention than ones 
handled as little as twice a year, pro- 
cedural steps vary greatly. Jacobs’ study 
showed that the average conventional type 
required 89 procedural steps or 10% 
hours; the average monthly payment type, 
$13 steps, or 40.65 hours. 

This does not, however, give a basis for 
apportioning the cost of servicing between 
the two mortgage types. To do that, Irvin 
Jacobs used as a basis the cost of making 
collections and found that the unit cost 
of servicing conventional mortgage loans 
is $11.86 per year and of monthly pay- 
ment loans, $46.99 per year. 


Analysis. These findings make possible a 
statistical, and therefore significant, com- 
parison of conventional and monthly pay- 
ment mortgages. Thus, although the 
monthly payment mortgage costs less to 
acquire, the yearly cost of servicing it 
and its longer life make it more expensive 
to the lending institution; to Irvin Jacobs 
and Co. the average total cost of a con- 
ventional loan is $438; of the monthly 
payment loan, $1,031. Logically, that total 
cost is progressively reduced as the time 
it remains outstanding is shortened. When 
a monthly payment mortgage is refinanced 
after 50 per cent of the principal has 
been repaid, the cost to the company 
drops to $663. 

While the annual cost of servicing re- 
mains constant during the life of a 
monthly payment loan, income derived 
from that loan declines as the principal 
amount is repaid. Therefore, a method 
of reserving a part of that income for 
future needs is imperative. To do it. 
Jacobs determines the average monthly 
income during the life of a loan and puts 
any part of actual income in excess of that 
average into a reserve fund. That reserve 
will carry the loan when income has 
dropped below the monthly average. 

While the actual figures produced by 
Analyst Jacobs hold little significance for 
Mortgage Banking in general (they will 
vary from company to company accord- 
ing to operating policies), a comparative 
analysis of them is valuable to the busi- 
ness, giving a factual basis for estimating 
brokerage charges. It also points to the 
increased time and money involved in 
writing FHA-insured mortgages and the 
need for establishing a servicing reserve. 
Furthermore, if other mortgage bankers 
wisely undertake a similar study, the 
Jacobs original will serve as an interesting 
check on company efficiency. 
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GARDEN APARTMENTS 


go modern in Houston, 
come high in rents. 


By turning its back on neighboring 
houses, the garden apartment has reached 
. new high in real estate rudeness, but 
t js also setting a record as a real estate 
nvestment. With his eye on the latter 
act, Houston Subdivider William E. 
White built North Boulevard Manor, a 
group of three modern apartments with 
four apartments each, faced them on their 
own central garden. But whereas Dutch 
Colonial in Teaneck, N. J. (Arcu. Forum, 
\ug. 1938, p. 164) has proved 100 per 
cent popular, Modern in Texas has been 
a minor disappointment. Only 83 per cent 


‘ 


of the apartments are rented, despite 
fast-growing Houston’s need for space. 
\pparent reason why North Boulevard 
Manor was not a sellout is that its $70 
rents came high for Houston purses, 
even when tempted by built-in radios and 
hars. 

\lso tempting and worthy of national 
note, is the project’s general appearance 
and plan as designed by Architect F. 
Perry Johnston. The plan is simple in that 
all three buildings, all twelve apartments, 
are alike. Each apartment is heated by an 
individual gas heater in the living room 
—an arrangement that satisfies in the mild 
Texas climate, particularly when abetted 
by ventilating fans. 


Costs. North Boulevard Manor cost only 
2215 cents per cubic foot to build. And 
this may be attributed, in part, to uni- 
formity of units which simplified con- 
struction, to the low slanting roof which 
cut down on waste space. Total cost was 
862,500. To that, Builder White adds 
$10,000 as the value of the 195 x 145 ft. 
lot. His cash outlay, however, was $27,- 
500; the remaining $35,000, or 48 per cent 
of the total investment, including land, 
was financed by the Prudential Life In- 
surance Co., sans FHA insurance. 
White’s estimate of operating costs is 
$2,547 yearly, doled out as follows: taxes, 
8900; insurance, $235; janitor service, 
S360; water, $144; public lights, $108; 
depreciation, $600 (kept low by steel 
casements, copper roof, tile lobby). In 
addition, he will amortize the insurance 
company’s 5 per cent loan over a period 
' sixteen years by means of, roughly, 
00 yearly payments. 


0 

\s the apartments are all alike, the 
reits vary little: from $67.50 to $70 
month. Income with 100 per cent oc- 
ancy would: be $9,720 per year, enough 
ay all expenses, give its owner an 11 
cent return on his investment of cash 
land. With the present 17 per cent va- 
concy, however, White grosses about 
“067, nets 7 per cent. 
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Triplets in pian and design, Subdivider 
White’s garden apartments have a 
pleasing, low-lying appearance. All 
twelve dwelling units are alike, have 
built-in bars and radios under dining 
room windows. Note that each unit has 
a service entrance, that all rooms have 
cross ventilation. Garages are con- 
cealed behind the project. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—reenforced concrete. 
Sills, pressure creosoted. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick veneer 
on 2 x 4in. studs, applied on Gyp-Lap exterior 
sheathing, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floor construc- 
tion—sub-floor and select white oak, E. L. 
Bruce Co. 

ROOF: Rafters, 2 x 6 in., sheathed solid with 
tongue and groove, 1 x 6 in., on which Copper 
Roofs, Inc. copper shingles are applied. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Copper, 16 oz. 
INSULATION: Outside walls—insulating Gyp- 
Lap, U. S. Gypsum Co. Ground floor—50 Ib. 
insulating felt. Weatherstripping—copper on 
all exterior doors. Sound insulation—sheet- 
rock, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Fenestra Bonderized steel 


LDING MONneE Y 


7 


4 
wheal 


casements, Detroit Stee! Products Co. Glass— 
double strength. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh 
Corning. Screens—full inside, bronze mesh on 
metal frames. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—hard 
wood. Halis, bathrooms and porches—tile 
Kitchen—pine covered with linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Sheetrock finished with 
Texstone throughout, U. S. Gypsum Co., 2 
coats wall paint, Glidden Co. Bathrooms—5 ft 
tile, sheetrock above. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: All fixtures 
chromium. Switches—white Bakelite, West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Kohler Co. 
HEATING: Individual gas heaters. Hot water 
heater—20 gal. Crest, Day & Night Water 
Heater Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Attic ventilating 
fans for each apartment. Also Venetian blinds 





Harry L. Starnes Photos 
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CARES OF REALTY AND FINANCE 


get an airing at two November conventions—NAREEB in 


Milwaukee; U. S. Building and Loan League in Chicago. 


A SMALL German band did must of the 
welcoming as the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards Jast month rolled into 
beer-famous Milwaukee on a fleet of spe- 
cial trains. Official welcoming committee 
for this 31st annual convention was the 
Wisconsin delegation, but it was busy 
celebrating the outcome of the State elec- 
tions which that night brought to Wis- 
consin the rout of the LaFollette dynasty, 
the election of Republican Julius P. (“The 
Just”) Heil as governor. 

Day after the election, convention dele- 
gates cheered the optimism of Retiring 
President Joseph W. Catharine, cheered 
still louder next day when Governor-elect 
Heil made an unscheduled appearance on 
the rostrum. Winning more applause than 
any other speaker, he demanded that the 
political appointment of tax assessors 
cease, that property income be considered 
in assessing real estate. Questioned Manu- 
facturer Heil: “Why not take the income 
of a property over a period of ten years 
and base the tax valuation on the aver- 
age? When times get bad, reduce valua- 
tions; in good times, put them up, but 
make them responsive to economic condi- 
tions.” He bowed out with a whacking 
attack on Wisconsin’s building and loan 
associations and the suggestion that they 
put their houses in order “or else.” 

While a bevy of astonished building and 
loan men, most of whom had voted for 
Heil two days before, closed in on the 
Governor-elect back stage, Executive Sec- 
retary Carl Taylor of the Wisconsin Build- 
ing and Loan League took the floor affirm- 





Winner of NAREB’S presidential race was Cleveland’s E. L. Ostendorf 
(left) in a photo-finish over Chicago’s Mark Levy and Newton C. Farr. 
Right: Surprise Speaker Julius P. Heil, Wisconsin’s governor-elect. 
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atively to debate homestead tax exemp- 
tion with Graham Aldis of the National 
Association of Building Owners and Man- 
agers. Although the ensuing argument 
produced the convention’s noisiest general 
session, it did not sway NAREB from its 
neutral position—over-all tax limitation 
on realty levies. 

Next noisiest session came when Repre- 
sentative Wright D. Patman argued in de- 
fense of his proposed legislation to tax 
chain stores out of existence with Professor 
Paul D. Nystrom, Columbia University’s 
retail store authority. Realtors sided with 
the professor when it was pointed out that 
property owners collect $400 million in 
annual rent from the chains, that the 
chains have 27,000 fewer branches in oper- 
ation today than in 1927 and that inde- 
pendently operated stores have increased 
from 1,450,000 to 1,580,000 during the 
same period. 

Representatives of three Government 
agencies spoke at the convention; two of 
them left with pats on the back, one with 
a rap on the head. Thus, the realtors com- 
mended the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion but sent back FHA’s Victor N. Flem- 
ing with the request that the National 
Housing Act be modified “to make pos- 
sible after July 1, 1939 the granting of 
insurance on mortgages on existing dwell- 
ings on the same basis as on new dwell- 
ings, so that sound properties built prior 
to January 1, 1937 will not be compelled 
to enter the real estate market at a 
marked disadvantage.” Also urged was 
continuation of the Act’s Title I, sched- 


THE A R CH 


Hiding behind the NAREB convention pulpit, 
USHAdministrator Nathan Straus gives a 
speech on housing management. 


uled to expire next July. Work of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp., as expounded 
by Deputy Manager Harold Lee, was 
praised and agitation for a reduction in 
its interest rates from 5 to 34% per cent 
was frowned upon. 

Rap came to U.S. Housing Administra- 
tor Nathan Straus. After he addressed the 
convention on the comparatively low 
dwelling costs obtained in USHA projects 
thus far and on the need for efficient man- 
agement of these projects, NAREB “seri- 
ously questioned the wisdom and effective- 
ness” of his program in that it was build- 
ing on unimproved land (instead of on 
slum land) , competing with private build- 
ing, and providing above-minimum dwell- 
ing facilities. Alternative vaguely sug- 
gested by NAREB’s housing committee 
was that slum clearance be effected by 
neighborhood reconstruction corporations 
in cooperation with Government agencies. 





Lei-encircled Charles J. Pietsch of Hawaii urges NAREB’S Retiring 
President Joseph W. Catharine that next year’s convention should be 
called in Los Angeles, adjourned in Honolulu. Result: It will. 
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Having enjoyed a week of gemuetlich- 
Leit, (Milwaukee’s synonym for “southern 
hospitality”), but not having learned to 
pronounce it, NAREB’s 1,165 delegates 
struck tent, went home. 

Week following, on November 16, the 
U. $. Building and Loan League, | 500 strong, 
stormed Chicago for its 46th annual con- 
vention. Less militant toward New Deal 
legislation than NAREB, it voiced praise 
for all Government agencies whose fingers 
are in Building—at least in a general way. 
Specifically, it would make a few changes. 
On the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
the building and loaners would like to 
have a representative. As for the Federal 
Housing Administration, they are far from 
sold on the economic soundness of 90 per 
cent mortgages, insured or uninsured. The 
convention spent little time discussing 
Government, spent more time on methods 
for obtaining new business. 

Long-applauded was the address of Re- 
tiring President E. C. Baltz, which key- 
noted the convention, gave delegates six 
good reasons for remembering the year 
1938: 1) Increased business in construc- 
tion loans, long a building and loan goal, 
was achieved; financing of new construc- 
tion advanced from 25 per cent of total 
dollar volume in January to 30.2 per cent 
in August. 2) As a result of a new com- 
petitive situation, this year has been their 
greatest in respect of advertising. Aim 
of this publicity program has been to 


coax architects, realtors, contractors and 
material dealers to send their clients to 
local building and loan associations, one 
argument being that home dollars should 
be invested at home to help local business 
and make local jobs. 3) . . Building 
and loan men began to recognize the Gov- 
ernment agencies as means rather than 
ends in themselves. . . . Now there is 
general recognition that after all there 
were a lot of good building and loan as- 
sociations here before these agencies were 
created.” 4) There was a wholesale re- 
housing of the business; an increasing 
number of executives realized that an in- 
dividual building and a “nice looking 
office inspires confidence.” 5) There was 
a general reduction in mortgage interest 
rates and an increased inclination for as- 
sociations to keep more cash on hand read- 
ily to meet public withdrawals. 6) A new 
emphasis was placed upon the trade asso- 
ciation of the business, the U. S. League, 
which today mothers some 4,000 member 
associations. 

Not expected from the retiring presi- 
dent was the statement that never again 
in the delegates’ lifetimes would they see 
“any wholesale acceptance of the idea that 
it is wiser to own your own home... . 
We are not going back to any good old 
times in this business.” Decrying high 
taxes as a greater detriment to home 
ownership than high interest rates, long- 
term loans or small down payments, 


Washington's Baltz suggested a fight for 
lower real estate levies as the best way 
to recreate the home ownership ideal for 
the next generation. 

Despite this pessimistic note, the con 
vention’s general tone was one of opti 
mism. And rightly so; the League's asso 
ciations currently claim about 55 pet 
cent of all U. S. institutional mortgage 
lending business. 

To hold their share of this business, 
Speaker Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
building and loan associations to cut then 


advised 


dividend rates, said “dividends much in 
excess of 3 per cent are hazardous.” Rea 
son: a two point spread should exist be 
tween what an association receives on 
loans and what it pays for the money it 
lends, and today’s mortgage carries 5 pet 
cent interest. He held that, since the maxi 
mum rate insured banks are permitted to 
pay on time and savings deposits is 24 
per cent (and the average is lower), as 
sociations should have no trouble obtain 
ing long-term savings at a dividend rate 
of 3-34 per cent. The League's Board of 
Directors and Executive Council endorsed 
his recommendations. 

Last event on the three-day program 
was election of officers. At the top of the 
slate was placed Clarence T. Rice of Kan 
sas City, Kan., as President; at the bot 
tom, Hard-worker Morton Bodfish, oft- 
reelected Executive Vice President. 





HOUSE COST INDEX 


takes another step 
on level ground. 


‘ 

F cerner evidence that the trend of 
construction costs is in a state of hesita- 
tion came last month as the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board compared the 
cost of building its hypothetical house in 
October with that of July. Of the nineteen 
cities sampled during both months, nine 
reported a decline in composite labor and 
material costs, another nine reported an 
increase and one indicated that costs were 
unchanged. 

Variations in cubic foot costs of more 
than two mills were registered by only 
four of the cities during the three month 
period. Thus, in FHLBB’s New York Dis- 
trict, cost of Buffalo’s house advanced 
seven mills, Newark’s advanced three and 
Albany’s dropped four. The other signifi- 
cant change occurred in the Portland Dis- 
trict where cost of the standard house in 
Boise, Idaho, rose six mills. Percentage- 
wise, the largest rise in price was Albany’s; 
it amounted to only 2.7 per cent. 

\verage cost in the nineteen reporting 

‘Ss Was 24.8 cents per cubic foot, or 
* 102 for the 24,000 cubic foot house 
(r-oribed in column three. 
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FHLBB DISTRICTS CUBIC-FOOT COSTS 








STATES AND OCT. JULY OCT. OCT. 
CITIES 1938 1938 1937 1936 
NEW YORK: 
NEW JERSEY: 
ATLANTIC CITY $0.242 $0.243 $0.254 $0.238 
CAMDEN 245 .244 «0.245.219 
NEWARK 2) 2m ... 299 
NEW YORK: 
ALBANY 244 .248 .256 .222 
BUFFALO 263.256) «= .271_—S2 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
INDIANA: 
INDIANAPOLIS 2 }62a—~C«;‘(#s.. 
SOUTH BEND 20. 2... «6 
MICHIGAN: 
DETROIT 257.256.259.219 
GRAND RAPIDS .245 .246 243 .216 








IOWA: 

DES MOINES 257 255 269 .256 
MINNESOTA 

DULUTH .258 .258 262 240 

ST. PAUL mata 273 284 .234 
MISSOURI: 

ST. LOUIS 250 251 268 254 
N. DAKOTA: 

FARGO .243 244 .249 .233 

SIOUX FALLS .268 .266 .264 236 
PORTLAND: 
IDAHO: 

BOISE .250 244 257 .238 
OREGON : 

PORTLAND 227 225 251 223 
UTAH: 

SALT LAKE CITY .245 .246 a .237 
WYOMING: 

CASPER .235 .236 .248 .237 
LDING MONEY 


The House on Which Costs Are Reported j. 
a detached 6-room home of 24,000 cubic 
feet volume. Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and lavatory on first floor; 3 bed 
rooms and bath on second floor. Exterior 
is wide-board siding with brick and stucco 
as features of design. 

The house is not completed ready for 
occupancy. It includes all fundamental 
structural elements, an 
garage, an unfinished cellar, an unfinished 
attic, a fireplace, essential heating, plumb 
ing, and electric wiring equipment, and 
complete insulation. It does not include 
wall-paper nor other wall nor ceiling finish 
on interior plastered surfaces, lighting fix- 
tures, refrigerators, water heaters, ranges, 
screens, weather stripping, nor shades. 

Reported costs include, in addition to 
material and labor costs, compensation 
insurance, an allowance for contractor's 
overhead and transportation of materials, 
plus 10 per cent for builder’s profit. 

Reported costs do not include the cost 
of land nor of surveying the land, the 
cost of planting the lot, nor of providing 
walks and driveways; they do not include 
architect’s fee, cost of building permit, 
financing charges, nor sales costs. 

In figuring costs, current prices on the 
same building materials list are obtained 
every three months from the same dealers, 
and current wage rates are obtained from 
the same contractors and builders. 


attached = l-car 
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LOW INCOMERS AND CAPITALISTS 


have a niche in the Lambert Housing Plan. A guinea pig project 
rents at $6.25 per room, returns investment at 4 per cent. 


H eenine the snap of Presidential fingers, 
Washington housing mentors month ago 
hot-footed it to the White House, encir- 
cled Mr. Roosevelt for one of his informal 
chats. In that circle the President saw a 
new face, heard a new plan. The face was 
that of 52-year-old Millionaire Gerard 
Barnes Lambert, who since spring has 
served inconspicuously as volunteer asso- 
ciate of FHAdministrator Stewart Mce- 
Donald. The plan, also Lambert’s, was to 
attract private enterprise into housing con- 
struction through elimination of specula- 
tion and guarantee of reasonably high 
investment return; to attract low income 


‘families through the erection of new 


dwellings to rent at $5 to $10 per room 
per month. 

To prove that this plan was no idle 
dream, its creator pointed a proud finger 
at Princeton, N. J., where today a $30,000 
project is providing ten families with shel- 
ter at $6.25 per room and Lambert with 
a steady 4 per cent income. 


Plan. Housing is a Lambert hobby. As 
director and one-time president of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, he has 
gained fame and a fortune via Listerine. 
Part of this fortune he invested in the 
Gerard B. Lambert Co., a dealer in lum- 
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ber and cotton; part in J-boats, part in 
books on housing, and still another part, 
though not the last, he wanted to invest 
in housing. 

Lambert’s hobby thus assumed business 
proportions. From his books, from Prince- 
ton Economist Winfield W. Riefler and 
from FHA Economist J. M. Daiger he 
learned a thousand facts of housing life 
which these stalwarts had developed in 
special administrative studies. Among 
them was the fact that of the Nation’s 
twelve million urban rental families, four 
million pay rent of less than $5 per room 
per month, five million pay from $5 to 
$10, and three million pay more than $10. 
Believing that the first group was the 
field for the U. S. Housing Authority 
program (although as presently financed, 
it will take care of only about 150,000 
families) and that the last group would 
be provided for by large scale rental 
projects with FHA’s mortgage insurance, 
Houser Lambert logically decided to tackle 
the great middle group. 

To give that tackle the necessary be- 
low-the-knees effectiveness, Lambert de- 
vised a plan (and it will remain only a 
plan until enabling legislation is enacted) 
for national application that would make 
$5 to $10 rents profitable as well as pos- 


THE ARCH 


Orren Jack Turn 


sible and make the housing business at 
tractive to private enterprise. Biggest cog 
wheel in the plan’s general mechanics is 
establishment of a new type of corpora- 
tion to be recognized and regulated by 
Federal law and called, for lack of a better 
name, “investment housing corporations.” 
They would sell securities to the public, 
build housing projects with the proceeds, 
manage and maintain the projects until 
they have paid for themselves. At such a 
time, projects would be turned over to 
the municipality. 


Rent Reduction. Securities of the corpora- 
tions would be limited to a maximum re- 
turn of 4 per cent and no profit beyond 
this income could accrue to the corpora- 
tion or the individual investor. The cor- 
poration would receive annually from each 
project fixed sums sufficient to repay the 
invested capital over a period of years 
and yield 4 per cent on money still in- 
vested in the property in any one year. 
When all capital has been returned and 
interest paid, the project is to become the 
community’s. (If the dwelling units are 
built for sale instead of for rent, the proj- 
ect would become the property of its 
occupants.) 

Since the community will ultimately get 
a revenue producing asset, it is logical to 
suppose that most any enterprising U. 5 
city would waive taxes on the property 
while it is being operated by the corpora- 
tion. Eventual release of title would also 
eliminate any possibility of speculation oD 
the part of the corporations. 

A plan for private enterprise, it never 
theless allows the Government to put 4 
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fiuger in here and there. Any earnings 
remaining in the corporation’s coffers after 
provision each year for interest charges, 
amortization, maintenance, and reserves 
would be paid as a tax to the Treasury 
Department. Government would get the 
corporation’s accumulated reserve when 
title to its project is transferred; also, any 
surplus cash remaining after a corpora- 
tion’s dissolution or liquidation. 

Such is the manner in which profits 
and, in turn, speculation, would be elimi- 
nated and rents reduced. 


Capital Attraction. In addition to the ad- 
vantages of a steady 4 per cent income, 
three other inducements are proposed 
which would make private investment in 
this type of housing an attractive venture: 
1) While the financing plan entails no 
mortgages, it is reasonable to believe that 
the FHA might be authorized to insure 
the investments of these corporations; 2) 
Housing in many States could be built 
under existing legislation permitting local 
housing authorities to issue bonds exempt 
from Federal, State and municipal taxa- 
tion. 3) In view of the social and economic 
benefits which these investments in hous- 
ing would produce, the Federal govern- 
ment might consider the elimination or 
reduction of individual surtaxes on in- 
comes derived from money invested in 
housing. When Lambert mentioned this 

ssibility at the White House chat, the 

esident, currently engineering an attack 
cn all forms of tax evasion, countered 


h a negative wag of his head. 
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Keynote of Lambert's Princeton project is efficient simplicity in 
design. Equipment is also simple; an oil heater in each dwelling 
unit (with exposed tank at each rear door) permits tenants to 
individual requirements. It saves the tenants 


landiord'’s need for a janitor. Briar hedge 


around the sunken court keeps tenants to the walk, prevents the 


Project. To prove that low rent housing 
can be accomplished profitably even with- 
out the added benefits of the plan’s neces- 
sary legislation and to give the investing 
public something concrete to work with 
while this legislation is being considered, 
Houser Lambert last summer conceived a 
project for his own home town, Princeton, 
N. J. It does not purport to be an example 
of what will be done under his plan, for 
in this local scheme he, himself, took the 
part of the investment housing corpora- 
tion, supplied all necessary cash. With 
$2,000 he purchased a 150x225 ft. lot 
near the Negro quarter, and with $28,000 
he built ten one-story, four-room dwellings 
in rowhouse fashion from plans developed 
by the FHA and polished up by New 
York Architects Robert I. Powell and 
Alexander P. Morgan, whose fees are not 
included in the cost. Construction began 
August 6; three months later the project 
was ready for occupancy by tenants earn- 
ing less than $125 per month. 

Following closely the principles of his 
national plan, Lambert interested the local 
housing authority in the project, agreed 
to swap it for $30,000 of 4 per cent tax- 
free bonds, to be redeemed in part an- 
nually for the next 28 years, at which 
time amortization will be complete and 
the project will become the property of 
the borough. In return for this delayed 
gift, property taxes ($40 per year, or $1,120 
during the 28-year period of amortization) 
have been waived. 

Proof that the plan’s mechanics have 
produced Lambert’s requisite of low rents 


LOoOING a a ae 


—— wearing of unsightly paths across the lawn. 
and the necessary grading, walks, utilities, etc., cost 
$3,243. Labor and materials came to $24,757. Land valued at 
$2,000 brought the project's total cost to $30,000. 


This ltandscaping 
Lambert 


is the rate established for the Princeton 
project: $6.25 per room, $25 per dwelling 
unit (plus heat). Annual gross rent from 
the project will be $3,000. Of this amount 
$1,800 will go each year to Bondholder 
Lambert as interest and return of princi 
pal ($1,200 as 4 per cent interest, 8600 
as amortization for the first year; and in 
successive years, smaller dollar amounts 
of interest, larger amounts of principal) . 
The remaining two-fifths of gross revenue 
($1,200, or $10 per apartment per month) 
will be used for operation and upkeep of 
the project. If tenants help minimize main- 
tenance expenses by promptly paying rents 
and by contributing labor for gardening, 
minor repairs, etc., they may be rewarded 
at year’s end with rent rebates equal to 
the differential 
nance expenses and the amount set aside 
for each apartment. 

Salient fact is that the Princeton proj- 
result of 


between actual mainte 


ect’s low rents are the direct 
the new financing technique—not the re 
sult of cost reduction. Lambert used union 
labor throughout, ran up extras for rush- 
ing the project’s completion. He did not 
skimp on materials (as witness brick 
veneer walls, oak floors, and slate roofs), 
for fortune of the project depends to a 
great extent upon minimum depreciation. 

A success at Princeton, the Lambert 
Plan should prove still 
if and when adopted on a national basis. 


more successful 
Investment housing corporations employ- 
ing the plan’s rent-reducing financial me- 
chanics could also reduce costs through 
large scale operations and research. 
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conserva- 
billiard and 
rooms, Al- 
wyn Court 
among the 
opulent apart- 
ment buildin 
pre-war New York 
City. But 


with antimacas- 


vaults, 
tories, 
music 
was 
most 


gs in 
along 


sars and red plush, 





its day passed, and 
it turned from a 
money-making investment into a boarded 
up liability. To turn it back again, Dry 
Dock Savings Institution, owner, tore out 
the 22 huge suites of 14 to 34 rooms, put 


Wurts Bros. 


in 75 compact modern apartments of three 


to five rooms, left the rococo exterior 
practically untouched. Result was a jump 
in occupancy from zero before to 92 per 
cent after, and Dry Dock proudly shifted 


Alwyn Court into their income producing 


portfolio, what with $137,460 in annual 
rents. 
Paradox is, however, that although 


most evidence of the past was removed 
in order to attract tenants, the aura of the 
past remained, was a ponderable factor in 
Alwyn Court was built 
in 1908 in a fashionable neighborhood one 
block south of Central Park. Wealthy 
families of that day dined and wined at 
home, apartment 
parable to that of individual mansions, and 
Alwyn Court supplied it. 
large they 
The Court proved popular and _profit- 
able until the 1920’s when one by one the 
search of more 
compact, less expensive quarters. The end 
came in 1936 when the last tenant left, 
and the building was boarded up—a com- 
plete liability with $30,000 in yearly taxes 
and an unpaid mortgage. In the 
Dry Dock Savings Institution, as 
mortgagee, foreclosed, spent two years in 
search of a method of rehabilitation. 


tenant acceptance. 


demanded space com- 
Suites were so 


came only two to a floor. 


tenants moved out in 


same 
year, 


Alternatives. In that search it explored 
four possible paths to total or partial 
resurrection of its investment: demoli- 
tion, outright sale, sale with purchase 
money mortgage plus a loan for remodel- 
ing. and reconditioning as owner-builder. 
The first three were ruled out as either 
impossible or unprofitable, the fourth was 
adopted when Edgar Ellinger, owner and 
builder on New York’s East Side, submit- 
ted his ideas for remodeling the interior. 
He proposed that the exterior be left alone 
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Before 


AN APARTMENT WITH A PAST 


turned inside out to satisfy New York City tenants. Elaborate 
Alwyn Court was a total loss, now more than pays its way. 


in spite of its over-ornamentation —be- 


cause, 1) it could not be removed with- 
out completely demolishing the structure, 
and 2) the careful, 
work, looked rich 
street level. So, 


to remove the 


carving was expert 


and expensive from 


only outside change 


overhanging cornice. 


was 


Remodeling. All that the wreckers left of 


the interior were the steel frames and 
floor arches. Major structural change nec- 
essary to rebuilding was a shift of eleva- 
tors so they would serve the center, rather 
than only one 
This, in turn, 


trance from 


end, of public corridors. 
main en- 


building 


meant moving the 
the corner of the 
around to one side. 

Into the skeleton of the building Archi 
tect Louis S. Weeks fitted 72 apartments 
in place of the original 22 suites, turned 
the servants quarters on the roof into 
three complete 
with private terraces. Living quarters re- 


penthouse apartments, 
sulting from this transformation have the 
have the 
heights. 
These proved attractive to tenants where- 


original, 
spacious 10% ft. 


large room sizes of the 


same ceiling 


Brown Bros. 


Spacious rooms highlight plans 
both before and after remodeling, 
but average apartment size was 
cut from twenty-four to four 
rooms. The central court daylights 
new public corridors instead of 
maids’ rooms and galleries. 
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per cent of the apartments were a 
from floor plans; 92 per cent, rentex 
one month after completion. E 
that the Ellinger analysis of tenant pref. 
erences hit the gong is that at least 50 per 
cent of the tenants left larger apartments 
to go to reconstructed Alwyn Court 

To help attract those tenants, Dry 
Dock spent $5,000 for advertising over g 
period of six months, opened a model 
apartment. Ads were published daily 
newspapers and in the New Yorker maga. 
zine. Further, the romance attached to the 
old Alwyn Court made news; it was the 
subject of seventeen features in New York 
papers. 


Finances. Original cost of Alwyn Court to 
Dry Dock Savings Institution was $885. 
342. Components of that 
mortgage debt due, $869,257; cost of fore- 
$1,000; unpaid taxes, $15,597; 
miscellaneous, $598. When to it is added 
the $500,000 cost of remodeling, Dry 
Dock’s investment totals $1.4 million. 
In the original Alwyn Court rents be- 
gan at $6,500. In the new, they begin at 
$1,200, go to $4,000. Total rents this year 
amount to $137,460. Operating expenses, 
in contrast, total an estimated $110,000— 
including interest, overhead, and $26,370 
in taxes, which are based on an assessed 
valuation of $900,000. Thus, when 100 per 
cent rented, Alwyn Court’s net return is 
approximately $27,600 yearly. 
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PERMITS (April) 
Residential 
Non-residential 


$136, 241,519 
60,854,744 
$4,675,273 
30,711,502 

121,011,809 
174,843,461 


Additions, repairs 

March, 1938 

April, 1937 axe 
Source: Dept. of Labor 


CONTRACTS (May) 
Residential 
Non-residential 


$283, 156, 000 
83,153,000 
77,771,000 

122,232,000 

2,016,000 

$113,000 


Heavy engineering 
April, 1938 
May, 1937 

Source: F. W. Dodge Corp. 


pes ets 22 
24 


Continuing the recovery begun in the preceding month, volume of permits issued 
during April advanced 13 per cent to $136,241,519, but fell 22 per cent shy of the figure 
reported for April, 1987, when the year’s peak was established. All classifications of 


permits gained during the month: residential, 9 per cent; non-residential, 17 per cent; 


additions and repairs, 14 per cent. 


Contracts awarded during May presented a still more encouraging picture, pushed 28 
per cent above the April volume and 16 per cent above that of May, 1937. Standing 
at $283,156,000, the May, 1938, figure looks down on all monthly totals as far back as 
July of last year. Biggest part in the May advance was played by heavy engineering 
which almost doubled both during the month and the year. The residential classification 
showed a month’s gain of 11 per cent, a year’s drop of 1 per cent. Non-residential build- 


ing was lower by 3 and 17 per cent respectively. 
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CANADA, That U. S.’s epidemic of 
pro-housing legislation is contagious was 
indicated month ago when Canada’s Fi- 
nance Minister Charles Dunning intro- 
duced into the House of Commons a new 
government housing measure. More liberal 
than the 1935 Housing Act, Dunning’s Bill 
would: 1) 
authorized for house construction from $10 
million to $20 million, 2) jack the maxi- 
mum loan-appraised value ratio from 80 
per cent up to 90 per cent 
costing $2,500 or less, 3) offer partial 
guarantee by the government to lenders 


increase the amount of loans 


on houses 


against losses on certain loans and 4) 
authorize $30,000,000 in loans for low- 


rental projects to be built either by mu- 
nicipal authorities who must put up 10 
per cent or by limited dividend corpora- 
tions who must ante 20 per cent. Under 
the old act, the Dominion advanced 20 
per cent of the value of privately built 
houses, lending institutions, 60 per cent. 
Now the Dominion would advance 25 per 
cent. 


CITY PLANS. While New York's 
Mayor La Guardia strives through press 
and radio to encourage a mass renovation 
of decrepit city tenements (page 82), 
George T. Tideman, architect and tax 
fanatic, hunts sponsors for his “Greater 
Plan.” With the principles of 
Henry George’s single tax in the back of 
his mind, Planner Tideman would entice 
domestic and industrial building activity 
back into the city limits by making lots 
available to builders free of purchase price 


Chicago 


but on a rental basis, and by exempting 
new buildings from taxation. For admin- 
istrative purposes a non-profit corporation 
would be formed with loans or grants for 
capital. It would purchase and demolish 
run-down properties, lease the land to 
others, do no actual construction itself. 

Unlike New York’s campaign which de- 
pends for success upon individual property 
owners, the Chicago plan stands little 
chance of progressing beyond the proposal 
stage. Reasons: 1) purchasing operations 
of the corporation would boost land prices, 
2) tax exemption of property would force 
the city toward bankruptcy and 3) Plan- 
ner Tideman will search long and wide 
before finding a sponsor and the required 
$50 million. Plan’s soundest aspect is the 
creation of a non-profit corporation which 
would function as do the country’s various 
port, bridge and tunnel authorities. 


USHA AMENDMENTS. Jammed 
through Congress in the closing hours of 
its 1938 session were three amendments 
to the U. S. Housing Act designed to give 
the administering authority more and 
broader powers and to speed up the Gov- 


ernment’s slum-clearance and _ low-rent 
*At mid-June, as the new USHA amend- 
ments were enacted, Administrator Nathan 


Straus had entered into loan contracts involv- 
ing only $53,493,000. Larger but less significant 
was the volume of earmarkings (gentleman’s 
agreements that loans contracts will be made 
when and if local projects become fully eli- 
gible): $357,788,000 for 95 communities in 23 
States and the Territory of Hawaii. 


THE 


housing program.* Introduced in_ the 
House by Representative Steagall as a 
subdivision of President Roosevelt’s spend- 
ing-lending “must,” the enacted amend- 
ments authorize the USHA to sell $800 
million of bonds, the proceeds of which 
may be used immediately, and to enter 
into annual-contributions contracts (Fed- 
eral subsidies) not in excess of $28 million 
per vear. Previously the USHA could sell 
bonds to the extent of only $500 million 
and the proceeds were to be used over a 
three-year period. 

A third amendment provides that pay- 
ments under annual-contributions con- 
tracts be pledged as security for any loan 
obtained by a local authority and that 
annual contributions be used first to pay 
interest or principal on loans due the 
USHA. Purpose is to aid the reselling 
and marketability of bonds purchased by 
the USHA from municipal authorities and 
at the same time better to protect the in- 
terests of the U. S. Government. 

Prior to enactment of the amendments, 
annual-contributions contracts were lim- 
ited to $12.5 million before July 1, 1939—a 
limitation which slowed up the earmark- 
ings of funds and the making of actual 
loan contracts because of the practical 
necessity of making both types of con 
tracts simultaneously. Thus, USHA’s 
power to make loan contracts before Jul) 
1, 1939 had been reduced from $500 mi! 
lion to about $325 million, and on thi 
basis a maximum of only $125 millio 
would be put into circulation during t! 
current year. The authorized expansi 
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“IT'S A SWELL PLAN, BUT 
WILL OUR BUDGET STAND IT?” 







After the budget is set up and you and your clients start to 
go over it, item by item, you'll be glad you specified Genu- 
ine MASONITE Products. 

These modern building materials give the effects your 
clients want. They give the permanency you want built into 
the house. They fit inside the most conservative budgets. 























® This bathroom, for example. The gleaming tile-like wainscot- 


GENUINE 
ing and shower walls are MASONITE PRESDWOOD TEMPRTILE RSG 


d black with white lines and canary-yellow trim. The luxurious WASONTTE M A S 0) N T F 


dressing-nook is easy to build with MASONITE TEMPERED THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 





PRESDWOOD. The upper walls are also made of this grain- & MISSISSIPPS PROOUCT 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
A less, moisture-resisting board. Snap-on beading is rustless steel Copyright 1938, Masonite Corporation 
















with chrome finish. And the ceiling, with grooved pattern, is 7 
ASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-7 
MASONITE CANEC INSULATION. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. | 
@ if tote detelie me FREE, ASON ITE PRESD. 
. . ° ie ils 
you have not yet specified Genuine MASONITE, and dis- a ey 
- . » : ' ‘ PERED PRESDWOOD. | 
covered its outstanding satisfaction, mail the coupon at right for | 
4 . Name | 
full and complete details on its uses and economies. And remind | 
; | iene ies a cat nian 
your clients that F. H. A. loans are easy to secure for new build- =| sa : 
Oe — nit 
; j ‘ ! 
ing and remodeling. Lumber dealers have complete information. | = == Ss ——“—si‘“—*si‘“—s—s—s—s—S—s—SSC~S 
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of annual-contributions contracts to $28 
million per year will, however, put the 
USHA in a position to earmark enough 
funds in 1938 to make next year’s actual 
loans much larger than this year’s. Such 
was the gist of the theory presented in 
the amendments’ hearings before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur 
rency during which USHAdministrator 
Nathan Straus was continually “on the 
mat.” 

Also brought out in these hearings was 
Straus’ belief that the USHA was asking 
too much of local authorities in requesting 
them to ante 10 per cent of a project’s 
development cost. Pointed out was the 
fact that every $5 of Federal subsidy 
must be matched with a $1 local subsidy 
and further that in actual experience (the 
first nine contracts approved) local subsi- 
dies, which consist largely of tax exemp- 
tion, amounted to 61.9 per cent of Federal 
grants. So, Straus stumped for removal 
of the local authorities’ 10 per cent share 
of the development cost, which would 
have allowed the USHA to grant 100 per 
cent loans. The House amended the bill 
to that effect, the Senate modified the 
House amendment, the Conference Com- 
mittee killed it, and then the bill 
passed. Thus, local authorities under the 
amended USHA must still chip in 10 per 
cent. 


was 


RURAL SLUMS. If so ramshackle 
housing, lack of proper sanitation and in- 
sufficient make for slum condi- 
tions, then one-third of the U. S. farm 


population is living in slums. But, besides 


incomes 


substantiating President Roosevelt’s one- 
third-of-the-nation ratio, the Department 
of Agriculture report entitled “Disadvan- 
taged Classes in American Agriculture” 
specifically names four geographical sore 
spots as harboring the bulk of rural slum 
dwellers: 1) the hill-billy sections of the 
South, 2) the cotton belt extending from 
the south Atlantic seaboard into west- 
ern Texas, 3) northern Arizona and New 
Mexico and 4) much of northern Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Other enlightening facts from the sur- 
vey: 
@ More than 500,000 families are farming 
land so poor that they will starve before 
they make a living on it. 
@ Each year some 3,000,000 persons mi- 
grate from farms to urban areas and back 
to farms again in a vain effort to better 
their living conditions. 
@ Farm tenant families number 2,865,000, 
account for a total population of 13,000,- 
000. 
@ Rural poverty should not be blamed 
upon Depression, but rather upon falling 
farm prices, unsound farming practices, 
mortgage foreclosures, and the rising tide 


IN BUILDING 


of operating costs and taxes. 

The Department of Agriculture report 
serves to underline the importance of the 
recently authorized inclusion of farm mort 
gages in FHA’s insurance program. 


MODERN MODEL. When Architect 
Frank Lloyd Wright designed a Usonian 
type house for Journalist Herbert Jacobs 
of Madison, Wis., he did not foresee its 
use as a model house. But such is the case, 





At two-bits a head, 400 


according to Ken magazine, which last 
month noted that recent publicity of the 
$5,500 house in other magazines (Time 
and Tue Forum and Coronet) had at- 
tracted droves of visitors, that Opportu- 
nist Jacobs had charged 25 cents a look 
and had earned enough money to pay off 
his mortgage. 

Informed of the story, Jacobs credited 
Ken with two hits, one error: visitors have 
been admitted and at 25 cents a head, but 
receipts were exaggerated by 98 per cent. 
Commented Journalist Jacobs: “God 
knows we have had visitors, but not 20,000 
of them.” 


MORTGAGE OUTLET. Since late 
March the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. has been purchasing FHA-insured 
mortgages on new construction, but has 
turned up its nose at loans covering exist- 
ing construction. To provide a market 
outlet for the latter type of security, 
therefore, the RFC Mortgage Company 
last month announced a change in its 
regulations, informed mortgagees that 
henceforth it could purchase loans cover- 
ing properties on which construction was 
completed even before the National Hous- 
ing Act was established in 1934. 

By virtue of this change in policy, 
practically all types of FHA-insured 
mortgages are provided with a market 
by Government agencies. But, since the 


THE 





Mortgage Company and Mortgage As 
ciation (also an RFC affiliate) may | 
compete with one another, purchases 

the Company are limited to those wh 
the Association consider, FE 
ample: the Company will not buy mo: 
gages covering construction begun on 


will not 


after January 1, 1936 and insured on « 
after January 1, 1987. The Association 
will. Importance of the Company’s opera 
tions is reflected in the fact that of the net 
amount of mortgages accepted for insur 
ance through April 30, 1938, $400 million 
represented existing construction while 
$650 million represented new homes. 
Terms of purchase by the Company are 
similar to those followed by the Associa 
tion: price, par and interest; 
mortgagee’s fee, 4% of 1 per cent on the 
balance if 


accrued 


decreasing — principal service 
charge is paid by mortgagor, 34 of 1 per 


cent if this charge is paid by mortgagee. 


HOUSING LABOR. 
Tue Forum has suggested that one of 
the biggest pushes that could be given the 
slow-moving USHA program should come 
from Labor. First step in this direction 
was outlined last month when AFL Build 
ing and Trades Councils in four cities lined 
up behind a two-point agreement outlaw- 
ing wage increases and stoppage of work 
during construction of projects. (Arc. 
Forum, June 1938, p. 2). 

By mid-June this list had expanded to 
23. And, when Labor realizes that ten of 
these 23 cities have obtained USHA loan 
contracts, many other local Building and 
Trades Councils will likely discard their 
high horses in favor of the housing band- 
wagon. 


In past issues 


EARNINGS. Of the ten building ma- 
terial and equipment companies who is- 
sued first quarter reports last month, only 
four Allis-Chalmers alone 
could boast of its record—a_ paltry 
$100,000 behind last year’s and best on 
the list. Other money-makers, including 
Anaconda Copper, showed earnings that 
were from 15 to 30 per cent of those of 
the initial 1937 quarter. 


made money. 


Quarter ending 


March 31 1938 1937 
Allegheny Steel ...  194,394* 551,054 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 1,403,649 1,504,897 
Anaconda Copper . 2,385,516 8,537,100 
Briggs Mfg. ...... 317,006 2,474,899 
Detroit Steel ..... $8,806* 211,149 
Formica Insulation 11,965* $1,178 
Holland Furnace 196,412* 176,864" 
Reliance Mfg. . 175,377* 190,742 
Reynolds Metals* . 157.603 542,568 
Thompson-Starrett 197,088* 275,269" 

+ = quarter ending April 2. 
* = Net loss. 
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FAMOUS COMPETITIONS AND 
THEIR WINNERS 
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Robert Mills 





Cass Gilbert 


These nine old men of architecture will judge competitions for U. S. Government buildings: 


Neutra, Shepley and Professional Adviser Simon. 


MR. MORGENTHAU INVITES... 
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= 
v 
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of a lot in the city to be designated by impartial judges, and $500, or a medal of that value, 
at the option of the party, will be given by the Commissioners of Federal Building to persons 
who, before the 15th day of July, 1792, shall produce them the most approved plan, if adopted 
by them, for a Capitol to be erected in the City, and $250 or a medal for the plan deemed 
next in merit to the one they shall adopt... 


Thos. Johnson, Dd. Stuart, Danl. Carroll, Commissioners 


United States Capitol, 1792 
Dr. William Thornton 


esi 


Washington Monument, 1836 
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N. ¥. Custom House, 1899 
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Thus did the Federal Building Commission in- 
augurate the first architectural competition in 
this country for the design of a Government 
building. By this and later competitions were 
Thornton, Hoban, Mills and others “discovered,” 
given the opportunity of long lives of service. 
The design of those early Government buildings 
set standards not since surpassed, rarely equaled. 

Not forever was the competitive method to 
prevail. By Act, approved in March 1864, the 
appointment of a supervising architect in the 
construction branch of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was authorized, “the same to be employed 
and continued only during the rebellion (Civil 
War) and for one year after its close.” After 
this period the office was recognized as perma- 
nent and a regular annual appropriation made. 

At first a designer, the Supervising Architect 
rapidly became an administrator; all Govern- 
ment work was absorbed, competitions stopped. 
This system prevailed until the Tarsney Act 
of 1893 authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in his discretion to obtain plans for the 
erection of public buildings by competition. 
Revived hopes were short lived. Charges of 
“trust” prices for the expensive character of 
Government work caused repeal of the Act in 
1912. 

Came the New Deal and a vast public works 
program. Hopes were again revived but action 
checkmated. Meanwhile, the Treasury Depart- 
ment by means of competitions attempted to 
bring new freshness and vigor into paintings and 
sculpture for Federal buildings. Results proving 
satisfactory, Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau surprised even the most enthusiastic com- 
petition backers with the announcement last 
month: “The Treasury Department will award 
$1,000 each for ten designs for small Post Office 
buildings costing approximately $50,000 each. 
For somewhat more experienced architects we 
are offering $9,000 for designs, consulting work 
and other services for a $450,000 Post Office and 
Court House building at Covington, Kentucky. 
Working drawings and specifications will be pre- 
pared in the office of the Supervising Architect.” 
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Bruce, Clarke, Cret, Embury, Klauder, Maher. 


SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY HENRY 
MORGENTHAU: “It has 
long been difficult for 
the young architect 
without a large staff to 
participate equitably 
in any but theoretical 


AN 


competitions. The 





Government and the 


International News 
general public have been well satisfied with 
of the 


competitions for painting and sculpture. In 


the results Procurement Division's 
many of these undertakings, unrecognized 
artists of genuine talent have been discovy- 
ered. After a thorough study we have now 
been able to adopt our technique for com- 
for Federal 


competitions 


petitions to include designs 


buildings. Should these two 
prove successful, we hope to extend this 
method to larger build:ngs in the Govern- 
ment’s construction program and ultimately 


to use it for all Federal building design.” 


ARTHUR LOOMIS HARMON: “Competitions 
enrich the profession and foster it as an art. 
Their use is a declaration that the right solu- 
tion of a building problem is more than the 
proper answer to questions of economy, 
efficiency, organization and administration. 
They ask also that these be combined with 
imagination and animated with beauty.” 


HENRY S. CHURCHILL: “The action of the 
Treasury Department is a great step for- 
ward, both for the quality of public archi- 
tecture and the standing of the profession. 
The next essential step is to continue such 
programs on a regional basis; and then to 
establish competitions in which painting and 
sculpture will be included and will be in- 
tegral parts of the program.” 


EDGAR |. WILLIAMS: “The competitions rec- 
ognize the fairness of this method of sele« 
tion. It should help to increase the publi: 
interest in our national architecture; it wil! 
hearten many an ambitious young architect 
it is in line with the competitive strugg! 
that has done well by America up to now 
(Continued on page 12) 
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@ Steelcrete Jumbo Expanded Metal Lath costs no more 
than plastering bases which lack its rigidity, fire safety 
and superior plaster keying qualities. Its economy makes 
Jumbo Lath practical for apartments and residences. It 
can be easily formed to any architectural shape such 
as in arched ceilings and doorways. Its paper backing 
eliminates plaster waste and deadens sound. Of heavy 
gauge steel, it will not warp and cause shrinkage 
cracks in the plaster. Complete facts upon request. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: NEW YORK « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH « PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO « HOUSTON e¢ ATLANTA 
Export Offices: 330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The beauty of the plastered interior 
walls of Midtown Homes, Inc., 
Queens, New Y ork is protected with 
Steelcrete Jumbo Expanded Metal 








Steelcrete Jumbo Lath is made of 22- 
gauge sheets, expanded with large 
diamond openings— approximately 1 
inch by 2 inch—with waterproof paper 
or Kraft paper backing. It is made in 
two styles—perforated (as shtwn at 
top) for tying on, or unperforated for 
nail on work. Each sheet 27 inches by 
96 inches. 10 sheets per bundle of 20 
square yards. 





FIRE SAFE LOW-COST CONSTRUCTION 
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DIXIE’S END 


Irs starting point at Calais, Me., approx- 
imately 2100 miles the last 175 
miles of U. S. 1 were formally dedicated 
July Fourth, Key West more 
nected by land continental America. 
Over the roadbed of Florida East Coast 
Railway moved not steam trains but gas- 


away, 
once con- 


to 


oline driven automobiles. Steel beams had 


replaced wooden railroad ties, concrete 


slabs steel rails. 
The 


seven-mile 


Overseas Highway boasts a 
in the world 
which 


new 
longest 
eleven 


bridge, 
of 
eighty miles in all. Aware of the sudden- 
ness and fury of previous hurricanes, 
FERA and the Red Cross have built con- 
shelters along the exposed 
PWA project, supplied each 


over water, one cover 


crete storm 
$3,600 000 
with emergency fresh water. 


German Railways 


A FAR CRY from the “rubber-necks” of for- 
mer days, this new long distance sight-see- 
ing train with the collapsible top permits 
views in all directions, is one of a fleet now 
in operation in Germany. 


a | 


4 
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Milton Photos 


Globe 


HUNG from raised springs, principles of 
monorail travel are incorporated in this 
“pendulum” type car built for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Vibration is over- 
come, side sway permitted. 


(Continued from page 10) 
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WAR AND PEACE won the sixth Lindsey 
Morris Memorial Prize of $300 for New York 
Sculptor Chester Beach. Inscribed ‘‘in Peace 
Sons Bury Their Fathers” and “In War the 
Fathers Bury Their Sons,’’ the prize-winning 
bronze medal was selected at National Sculp- 
ture Society’s annual bas-relief exhibition 
at New York’s Architectural League. 


UNITY (left) won the year’s biggest sculp- 
ture prize for Harry Poole Camden of Par- 
kersburg, W. Va. Winner of the Federal 
Government’s $10,000 competition for two 
statues to adorn the Federal Building at 
New York’s World’s Fair, Mr. Camden re- 
ceived $5,000 for ‘“‘Unity,’’ was commissioned 
to execute another symbolizing ‘‘Peace’”’ for 
an additional $5,000. ‘‘Lincoin’’ (right) won 
special commendation for New York Sculptor 
Louis Slobodkin. 


WPA Federal Art Project 


CIRCUS by Painter Louis Schanker was part 
of Federal Art Project’s exhibit Murals fo! 
the Community, will soon hang in the chil 
dren’s dining room of Neponsit Beach Hos 
pital, New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Sears, Roebuck and Company’s new building at Highland Park, Michigan. Nimmons, Carr & Wright of Chicago were the architects; 
Patterson Engineering Co., Detroit, contractors. Other Architectural Concrete buildings for Sears are under construction or have 


recently been completed at Baltimore, Chicago, and Glendale, California. 


Way are hundreds of stores, theaters, factories, 
warehouses, offices and other business buildings being 
built of Architectural Concrete? The reasons are both 
simple and compelling. 

With concrete, your building can achieve distinctive 
good looks at low cost because structural and 
architectural functions are combined in one economical 
material. Walls and ornament, frame and floors are 
cast as a firesafe, storm-proof, enduring unit. Main- 


tenance costs are a minimum. 


Ask your architect or engineer to show you how con- 


crete can be used efficiently for the building you have 


m bitectaral Ee 


in mind. There are no limitations on the size, style or 
type of structure. Ask one of our engineers to call, or 
write for booklet just off the press, “‘The NEW Beauty 
in Walls of Architectural Concrete’’—showing photos 
of splendid buildings, interesting details and charac- 
teristic textures. 

(This Association does not furnish plans or designs; 


that is the function of the architect or engineer, whom 


we are glad to assist when requested.) 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A7-7, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Iii. 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 





« « « architectural and structural functions 


combined in one firesafe, enduring material 
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U.S.S.R. FAIR—1938 


Nerruer a “Golden Gate Fantasy” nor a 
“World of Tomorrow,” Moscow’s All 
Union Agricultural Exposition draws its 
inspiration from glories of the past, para 
doxical propaganda of the cultural ad- 
vancement of its peoples engaged in agri 
culture. Exhibits, which include hybrids 
of zebras and donkeys, roosters and pea- 
cocks, wild deer and mountain goats, will 
be housed in over 100 pavilions, cover 350 
acres, open August 1. 

Unlike Italy, Soviet Russia’s “liberal” 
government does not sponsor “liberal” 
architecture for its citizens. 


PAVILION PROJECT 


Requirep to design a pavilion for the 
World’s Fair, New York University Stu- 
dent J. H. Callender selected the arma- 
ments industry, jibed in his program: 

. the authorities appear to have over- 
looked one of the biggest and most power- 
ful of all.” More serious was the require- 
ment: “Suitable landscaping of the plot,” 
ominously handled at the rear of the 
pavilion. 
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(Continued from page 12) 









(Continued on page 52) 
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—all three with one cast! 
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Architectural concrete made with Universal Atlas Cement was used in the Montgomery Ward & Co. 
building, Menands, N. Y. Original unit designed by the Construction and Equipment Dept. of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and constructed by Wells Brothers, Chicago. The addition was both designed and 
constructed by the Construction and Equipment Dept. 
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With architectural concrete made with Universal mau coupon which will bring you further facts on this 


Atlas Coment. concrete structural parts aod important new development, and examples showing its 
. use. Universal Atlas Cement Co. (United States Steel 


ornamentation are cast as a unit Corporation Subsidiary), 208 South La Salle St., Chicago. 





UNIVERSAL ATLAS Cement Co. ACA 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me further information on Architectural 


| pectin construction dresses up! Drabness gives 
way tostriking new beauty —usually ata saving in cost. 


Architectural concrete makes this possible. With archi- 


i 
i 
i 
I 
1 Concrete. 
tectural concrete the concrete structural parts and orna-__! 
mentations are cast as a unit. Thus to the strength, dura-__! Name 
bility and fire safety of concrete is added a newelement | Address 
of beauty which opens interesting new possibilities in the [| ,. 
‘ i City J State 


held of construction. i a alameda ad 
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PRODUCTS snp PRACTICE 


Typical houses illustrating the variety and adaptability of steel frame house costruction. Upper picture shows framing, lower picture 





completed job. Left to right: 1) House in Squanton, Mass., Bethlehem Light-Load Frame; 2) house in Rosemont, Pa., Ferrocon con- 
struction; 3) house in Pittsburgh, Pa., J & L Junior Beam Floors; 4) house in Grosse Pointe, Mich., Stran-Steel Frame. 


STEEL FRAME HOUSES 


The commercially practicable steel frame house was long 
in coming. For fifty years men have been dreaming of 
houses of steel and building mostly houses of wood. In- 
spired by the airy grace of other steel structures, and 
attracted by steel’s many advantages, building innovators 
tried to broaden the use of steel in house construction, but 
until comparatively recently their efforts were poorly re- 
warded. Between 1890—when the first steel house in Amer- 
ica was built by one Neils Poulson, a Brooklyn ornamental 
iron worker—and as lately as the end of the last decade, 
hundreds of experimental houses were erected, but they 
found few imitators. However ingeniously worked out, this 
method of building proved always either too costly, too 
difficult for ordinary workmen and tools, the material too 
hard to obtain, or for some other reason failed to attract 
the average home builder. 

Thus matters stood when Depression-sharpened appe- 
tites caused steel manufacturers to cast hungry eyes at the 
three-billion-dollar home building industry. Despite hereto- 
fore limited research facilities, the purely technical problem 
of the application of steel to housing had already been 
largely solved. Still very much unsolved, however, were the 
equally important questions of distribution and sales-pro- 
motion: the task of selling and servicing steel house 
construction. 



























This was the task undertaken by most of the leading steel 
companies five or six years ago. To it they brought tremen- 
dous facilities and a determination to succeed. In their 
favor they had a product with manifest superiorities: it 
was fire safe, shrink proof, termite proof, and permanent. 
Against them there was the inertia of the building industry, 
its inordinately low level of activity, its miniscule scale of 
operations and complicated methods, steel’s high relative 
cost. Their approach lay along two general lines: prefabri- 
cated or panel construction and the steel frame house. 

Today, with more than 500 panel houses and _ several 
thousand steel frame structures built and more going up, 
these difficulties have definitely been surmounted. Prefabri- 
cated panel houses have already been described in THE 
Forum’s February issue. Less sensational, but currently 
a greater commercial success are the several systems of steel 
framing now available almost everywhere. Of these, two— 
Bethlehem Light-Load Framing and the Stran-Steel Frame 
—are framing systems only, replacing the wood frame used 
in ordinary construction. Two more—the Ferrocon system 
and the Lea Steel Home—verge on the prefabricated panel 
type. The fifth—the Jones & Laughlin Junior Beam Floor— 
applies to floors only, makes no provision for framing s1'¢- 
walls. All are somewhat more costly than ordinary wood 

(Continued on page 20) 
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“CORROSION STUDY” 


Correctly Chooses 
Places for 


WROUGHT IRON 


A Wrought iron pipe for hot and cold water lines, : 
vents (where not exposed), drains, fire lines, and 
gas piping, in the Chicago Club, Chicago, Illinois. 





B Wrought iron pipe for all heating returns, 
cold water supply and drinking water lines, in 
Winnebago County Courthouse, Oshkosh, 








_ Wis. Neiler, Rich and Co., Mechanical Engineers. 
C Wrought iron pipe for hot and cold waterlines, 
vents (where not exposed), drains, fire lines, 
and gas piping, in University of Illinois Medi- 
cal and Dental Building, Unit No.1, Chicago. 
steel 
nen- 
heir 
it 
ent. 
try, 
a Examples by GRANGER & BOLLENBACHER, Chicago Architects 
ive mane 
bri- 

@ Leading architects and engineers Based on the facts found in this pro- Pittsburgh. Also ask for our new, illus- 
= tell us that selecting the right pipe cedure, Granger & Bollenbacher, trated booklet, “Wrought Iron for Pip- 
up, materials is no problem when they Chicago Architects, used wrought iron ing Systems, which contains many 
et. use this quick, accurate engineering for the services indicated, in the build- examples of wrought iron's long life 
_ procedure. ings illustrated above. and economy, and other helpful in- 
tly ‘1 It consists of two simple questions: On which of your active projects formation on pipe selection. A.M. Byers 
teel What corrosive conditions are likely can we assist you in making a corro- Company. Established 1864. Pitts- 
a to be encountered in this structure?”"— — sion study? Tell the location and give —_ burgh, Boston, NewYork, Philadelphia, 
8 and What material has given the best a brief descrip- Washington, 
a service under similar conditions?” We tion to our Engi- Chicago, St.Louis, 
= are helping many of your colleagues neering Service B » = 31 t Houston, Seattle, 
vel answer these questions. Department at G " San Francisco 
ENUINE 

¥ Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive WROU ec eal IRON 
services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Stran-Steel Frame: 1. Bolting sill to foundation wall. 2. Diag- 
onal bracing nailed directly to frame. 3. Setting wood window 
frames. 4. Placing pin in hinge connector for rafters. 





Lea Steel framing and metal clad sheathing. Members are 
bolted together and sheathing bolted on, metal lath secured 
by stamped prongs. 
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framing under average conditions, are sold on the basis 
that steel’s advantages make it worth the additional ex- 
penditure, said to be slight in relation to total construction 
cost. Each is equally adaptable to both traditional and mod- 
ern design, may be used with conventional materials such 
as stucco, brick and stone, is worthy of the sober considera- 
tion of architects, builders, and prospective home owners. 


STRAN-STEEL FRAME 

Basis of the Stran-Steel system, product of the Stran-Steel Divi- 
sion of the Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, Mich., is a patented 
nailing groove, furnished in both joists and studs, which greatly 
facilitates the attachment of other materials to the frame. Fram- 
ing members consist of a standard 35% in. stud and plate, 6, 8, 
and 9 in. joists, a narrow stud and plate, 2%¢ in., half studs, and 
rafters with hinge connectors. Members are punched for connec- 
tions, pipe, and conduit, and are fastened together with self- 
threading screws. 

Joists and studs may be obtained cut to length or in standard 
sizes. In either case, little cutting is required on the job, and 
this may be done with a hack saw or power saw. Members are 
usually placed 24 in. on center. A variety of corner and angle 
brackets, collars, clips, joist hangers, bridging, etc., are available 
for use as required. 

Greatest advantages of the Stran-Steel frame are its adapta- 
bility to conventional construction, particularly roof framing, the 
simplicity of the tools and workmanship required for its assembly, 
and the ease in which regular finish materials, insulating board, 
lath, and wood flooring can be attached to the steel frame. 

Nails are driven into the nailing groove exactly as into wood 
members, where they hold with 25 per cent more grip. The Stran- 
Steel frame can be erected by ordinary workmen using ordinary 
tools, and when complete is ready to receive ordinary finishes, 
windows, and doors, in the regular manner. Either wood or fire- 
proof sub-floors may be used, and wood sheathing with shingles or 
clapboards, or brick or stone veneer exterior walls. 
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STEEL FRAME HOUSES 





ASIS LEA STEEL FRAMING J & L Junior Beam floor construction: 1. Placing wood spread 


: ers to support forms. 2. Underside of completed form. 3. Pour- 
The Lea system, made by Lea Steel Homes, Los Angeles, Calif., 


ion oe : ing concrete. 4, Screeding top of slab. 
ry consists of channel joist and stud members which are bolted to- 
sl gether on the job. Members are punched and threaded to receive 
in bolts, and studs and joists have a special lancing to secure metal 
oa lath. Bridging, clips, connectors, diagonal bracing, etc., are avail- 
able to complete the frame. Studs are 31% in. wide and joists 5 
and 6% in. in depth. 
=F Special feature of the Lea system is a prefabricated exterior 
ted sheathing consisting of metal-clad insulating board, and a similar 
tly material used for roofing. Sidewall panels are joined with an 
mn ingenious lap connection forming decorative vertical grooves, are 
8, 12 in. wide and one story high, made of 24 gauge galvanized 
und steel backed with 34 in. fiber board insulation. Ribbed metal 
ec- lath and poured concrete floors are used, making the construction 
elf- entirely non-combustible. 


ard J & L JUNIOR BEAM FLOORS 





- Pioneers in steel construction for residences, the Jones & Laugh- 
- lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., makes light-weight floor joists 
gle and connectors, has no system of construction for exterior walls TUCCO 
ble and partitions. J & L Junior Floor Joists are hot rolled, similar in 
section to regular I-beams, come in sizes stepped by even inches 
i from 6 to 12. Standard stirrup hangers, adjustable angle hangers, 
the single and double, and clips for sleepers, reenforcing bars, and 
ly, furring are available. Flat concrete slabs with wood sleepers to 
rd, receive flooring are generally used with the J & L joists. 
vod T 
an- FERROCON 
ury The Ferrocon system, manufactured by the Ferrocon Corp., 
_ Vhiladelphia, Pa., differs from all of those described above in the Ferrocon construction. Panel-like sections are fastened to- 
re- ict that panel-like framing units, rather than framing members gether with metal keys, finish applied directly to metal lath 
or lorm its basis. These consist of two-sided, light-weight metal surfaces. Floors are concrete, exterior may be stucco or ma- 


(Continued on next page) sonry veneer. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Bethlehem Light-Load Framing. Expanded, open-web members 
are job cut with an acetylene torch, electric arc welded. Ex- 
tremely light weight and low thermal conductivity are the fea- 
tures of this system. 
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nections in Bethlehem Light- 
Load Frame. 
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frames, with reenforcing or plaster lath attached to ea face. 
and are assembled with special steel keys. Ferrocon floo: unit. 
consist of cold rolled steel sides, spaced with metal lath — anely 
come 12 to 24 in. in width, 8%, in. deep, any desired . agth 
Concrete poured over the upper side of the units forms the ‘ough 
floor, which may be given any finish desired, and plaster ap- 
plied directly to the underside. Exterior wall and partition :njt< 
are similar in construction, 34 in. thick, and are finished with 
plaster and stucco. Insulation in both wall and floor units }. op. 
tional. Special sill, girt, and corner members and roof panel. are 





available. 

Advantages claimed for the Ferrocon system include speed, 
erection, maximum. shop fabrication, and the features of steel 
framing generally. Units are made up to size in the shop from 
the house plans, simply keyed together at the site, and the 
rolled lip of each forms, with that of the adjoining unit, a con. 
tinuous groove to receive a patent key for connecting other 
materials. Exteriors may be stucco or brick or stone veneer, and 
design conventional or modern. Lowered cost is said to result 
from time and field labor saved by the ease and rapidity of its 


erection. 
BETHLEHEM LIGHT-LOAD FRAMING 
First to enter the residential construction field with a com- 


pletely integrated system of steel framing, the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., of Bethlehem, Pa., offers open-web joists and studs made 
by the Kalman process and assembled in the field by electric are 
welding. Members are formed by slitting and expanding special 
I-beam blanks while in a hot condition, producing an open web 
of the lattice type from one piece of metal. This greatly increases 
the flexual strength of the member and thereby reduces the 
weight to strength ratio. A 3.6 in. blank expanded in this way 
to a 12 in. open-web member has about 334 times the strength 
of the original shape, is somewhat heavier per lineal foot than 
a wood joist of the same depth, but since the steel joists can 
be spaced on 24 in. or 30 in. centers in spans which would re- 
quire 16 in. spacing for wood joists, the total weight of a frame 
of this type is said to be no more than that of ordinary wood 
framing. 

Steel is delivered to the site in standard lengths and cut to 
required size with an acetylene torch. Frames are erected by 
welders supervised by a man experienced in laying out ordinary 
framing. 

The open web construction of the joists and studs makes in- 
stallation of piping and electric conduit a simple matter, while 
the wide spacing facilitates ductwork, which may also be run 
crosswise by cutting out web members and reenforcing with 
welded plates. Open web design has the additional advantage of 
reducing thermal conductivity, rendering the conductivity of the 
wider-spaced steel members substantially the same in the com- 
pleted structure as that of more closely spaced wood members. 
In order to provide an even footing for the ground floor joists, 
a continuous 4% in. by 14 in. sill plate, grouted in; and bolted 
at 4 ft. intervals to the masonry foundation is used. Joists, 10 in. 
deep for most residential work, are welded to this plate, with 
t in. studs alongside. Where extra loads are involved, the members 
may be spaced more closely or heavier solid-web members sub- 
stituted, and double or triple members used to receive concen- 
trated loads, as in wood framing. 

Steel frames for windows, or steel sash are secured to the studs 
with welded straps, and steel door frames assembled in the wall 
by welding directly to the studs. Wood windows and doors may 
be used instead if desired. Base boards are nailed to wooden or 
metal nailing cleats, clipped or welded to the studs. 

The added cost of this construction, including the cost of fire- 
proof sub-floors and metal lath, is said to be but 5 to 10 per 
cent more than for a similar house of wood frame. 
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The Vital Element is more than just a neatly 
turned phrase. It is an important factor in fine 
roofing. For The Vital Element is genuine Trini- 
dad Native Lake Asphalt. 

On the southern Caribbean Island of Trinidad 
the famous asphalt lake has been exposed for 
generations to a year-round summer sun. It has 
felt the fury of countless tropical tempests. To- 
day this very same asphalt is shipped directly to 
the United States where it is used in manufac- 
turing and building Barber Genasco Roofings. 

Specimens of The Vital Element, taken from 
the lake at depths as great as 250 feet, show a 
uniformity of characteristics that is a definite 
asset in manufacturing and building fine-quality 
roofings. Analysis shows that it contains a wear- 
resistant mineral filler colloidally dispersed 
in a manner not yet duplicated com- 


mercially in any other asphalt. Roof- 


ing asphalts containing The Vital 
Element show by frequent tests, 
including both service and the 
Weatherometer, superior weather- 
resisting properties, 


The Hotel Statler in Buffalo, 
N. Y., is one of many outstand- 
ing buildings in the United 
States roofed with a Barber 
Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roof. 
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THE VITAL ELEMENT 


(TRINIDAD NATIVE 


LAKE ASPHALT) 


Specify Barber Genasco Bonded and other 
types of Built-up Roofings for your clients. 
They'll appreciate the superb weather-resistance 
of roofings containing The Vital Element. And 
when questions regarding asphalt uses arise, sub- 


mit them to Barber for an authentic answer. 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. * MADISON, ILL. + CHICAGO, ILE. 


Nationally advertised Barber Genasco Products, con- 
taining The Visal Element, include: BONDED AND 
OTHER TYPES OF BUILT-UP ROOFINGS, MAS- 


TIC FLOORINGS, SHINGLES. ¢ Other Barber As- 


phalt Products include: Waterproofing Asphalts and 
Fabrics, Damproofing Asphalts, Resaturator, Resurfacer, 
Asphalt Protective Products (Plastics and Liquids), Span- 
drel Beam Waterproofing (Spandrel Cloth and Cement). 
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Modern interiors and accessories . 


The master plan . . . . Ironwork . 


. Engineering textbook . ... School reference book . . . . Con- 


demnation appraisal . . . . Modern apartment houses in England. 


THE MASTER PLAN, by Edward M. Bassett. The Russell Sage 


Foundation, New York. 151 pp. 6 x 9. $2.00. 


‘A master plan is nothing more than the easily changed in 
strumentality which will show a commission from day to day 
the progress it has made. Planning with the help of such a plan 
will prevent clashes between the public improvements made in 
different years and will serve to avoid duplication and rebuild- 
ing.” 

Mr. Bassett is well-known for his work on zoning and the legal 
aspects of planning in general. In this brief treatise he takes 
particular pains to define the master plan, explaining its differ- 
ence from an official map and outlining its functions and limi- 
tations. Because widespread misconceptions apparently exist 
on this score, the book is a valuable addition to planning 
literature. 

There are severr elements of community land planning: streets, 
parks and parkways, public building sites, public reservations 
(airports, parking spaces, etc.), zoning districts, routes for 
public utilities, and pier and bulkhead lines. These are the ele- 
ments which go to make up the master plan. Unlike the official 
map, it does not show buildings, private streets, or other minor 
and temporary elements of a community. Its chief function is 
to guide and coordinate community development, and its great 
est asset is flexibility. Consequently the author insists that no 
master plan should be passed by a legislature, or adopted by 
any official body other than a planning commission. The latter 
part of the book—some 70 pages—is given over to specific con- 
sideration of various planning acts now in force. 


SIMPLIFIED ENGINEERING FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
BUILDERS, by Harry Parker. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 


214 pp., 54% x 8. $2.75. 


\ brief, pocket-size textbook dealing with elementary engineer- 
ing principles and the standard methods of solving common 
problems. It covers the principles of mechanics, construction in 
timber, steel, and reenforced concrete, and the design of roof 
trusses. Derivations of formulas are explained in a manner 
which requires no knowledge of advanced mathematics, and the 
method of presentation is sufficiently clear to permit the use 
of the book for self-instruction. It should be of value where 
simple structural members are designed by the architect's office, 
and in preparation for State lhcense examinations. 


DIE SCHMEIDEARBEITEN, by Hans Scheel. Julius Hoffman, 


Stuttgart. 104 pp., 217 illustrations. 9 x 12. 


While the art of architectural ironworking has suffered a 
temporary eclipse in this country, due largely to its association 
with styles which have lost their former popularity, this book 
is by no means without interest. A study of ironworking tech- 
niques, it is so well organized and so comprehensively illustrated 
that the designer without a knowledge of German can still get 
from it an excellent idea of the material, its nature and possi- 
bilities. Considered from the point of view of technique of 
presentation, the book is one which might well serve as a 
model for similar publications in this country. Supplementing 
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the technical information is a small portfolio of old and cop. 
temporary German ironwork. The modern examples are chief) 
interesting as illustrations of the flexibility of the material. 
which can be used very appropriately with non-traditional 
buildings. 


DECORATIVE ART 1938, edited by C. CG. Holme. The Studio 


Publications, Inc.. New York. 144 pp.. illustrated with photo. 
graphs, plans, and color plates. 844 x 1114. $4.50. 


In his preface to the thirty-third issue of this valuable year 
book, the editor notes a change from the severity which has 
previously been a salient characteristic of modern interior de- 
sign, and the illustrative material bears out the observation 
Part of this trend toward greater richness and variety can be 
attributed to the appearance of well-designed fabrics and rugs 
in increasing quantities; in the main, however, the change is 
probably due to a growing dissatisfaction with the excessive 
bareness of the conventional modern room. The bulk of the 
work shown is of foreign design, but American examples are 
more numerous than in previous issues. A convenient method of 
presentation is followed, with material divided according to 
room function, and there are separate sections on furniture, 
textiles, silver, china, and lighting. About 25 pages are devoted 
to house plans and exteriors. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY, 1938. Tenth 


Annual Edition. American School Publishing Corporation, New 


York. 659 pp. 9 x 114. 


As in previous issues of this yearbook, the contents are divided 
into articles and advertisements. The latter, which form by 
far the larger part of the book, cover products used for the 
construction, equipment, and maintenance of educational build- 
ings, and as such form a convenient reference. The articles 
range from general discussions of various types of school-build- 
ing programs to fairly specialized studies on technical problems 
of construction and planning. Subjects include ventilation, 
landscaping, lighting, planning as reflected in costs, mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation, play areas, visual instruction, shop and 
laboratory design. Reference lists include names of architects, 
school superintendents, private school and college heads. 


CONDEMNATION APPRAISER’S HANDBOOK, by George |. 


Schmutz. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 339 pp., 64% x 9%. $5.00. 


With the growing scope of public building programs, whether 
municipal, State, or Federal, the subject of condemnation 
appraising takes on new importance. This book, claimed by the 
author to be a pioneer in its field, was written to explain the 
general procedure that has the sanction of both legal and 
economic doctrine. Its contents describe the valuation process, 
causes and estimating of depreciation, and the various aspects 
of condemnation proceedings. There is an appendix with interest 
discount and other tables. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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COTTAGE 


IT’S GOOD 
JUDGMENT 


More and more architects are finding it pays to in- 
sist on adequate wiring in their building designs. It's 
a service they owe their clients; it enhances their own 
reputations. The logical first step toward adequate 
wiring is the Square D Multi-breakeR. It provides 
circuit breaker protection and branch circuit switching 


up to 50 amperes. It eliminates the inconvenience of 





SQUARE 7) COMPANY 


DETROIT- MILWAUKEE -LOS ANGELES 


MODEST a COSTLY MODERN 
hI 


* APARTMENT 


There's Square D Multi-breakeR 
protection in this beautiful residence. 






Square D Multi-breakeRs add 
the final touch to this very 
modern apartment building. 


MULTI-BREAKERS 


blown fuses. It is neatly, compactly designed —can 
be installed in any convenient wall. 

The cost of Square D Multi-breakeR installations 
over conventional switch and fuse equipment is 
negligible. It is well within the means of any client. 
Ask any good electrical contractor for the complete 
Multi-breakeR story. Or write for Bulletin 543-A. 






























































































Competitions Caned 


Forum 

Two hundred and forty-three doctors 
entered a competition to remove a splinter 
from Charlie MeCarthy’s head! The win- 
ner of this national competition will be 
awarded the main prize, namely, working 
on the heads of architects as a whole. 

It seemed fantastic to me that profes- 
sional men, who are supposed to be busi- 
ness leaders, should become involved in 
one of the most unbalanced financial set- 
ups to date. No wonder cash customers 
look down on this profession—get us to 
trade against each other and in most cases 
get free advice and sketches! I feel that 
this is due to the gay and competitive 
spirit of the colleagues who have not got- 
ten over their school-boy practices. 

The Wheaton College competition was 
a $500,000 job. Two hundred and forty- 
three architects competed and I think it 
is fair to say that the amount of time, 
expense and effort put in by any one of 
these men certainly should have been val- 
ued at $1,000. That would mean that 
$243,000 or half the cost of the building 
was spent by the profession as a whole. 
Of course you can drop this figure to $500 
per man or you can push it up to $2,500 
according to how it was handled, but 
surely we must admit that this basically 
is wrong. 

Ideas and competitions should be paid 
for. Of course we have the other side of 
the picture, that is, that the younger man 
in the profession will have a chance to 
establish himself. However, in these “Irish 
Sweepstakes” the odds are terrific—for ev- 
ery young man or unknown that is estab- 
lished thousands upon thousands in the 
drafting rooms feel the effect due to the 
lowering of wages, for we dare not call 
them salaries, which is caused by this gen- 
eral gambling spirit. 

What I am getting at is this—the gen- 
eral public, as a whole, even to the fellow 
who is building a $10,000 house, realizes 
that he can get free competitive or pro- 
fessional services. 

Of course I realize in writing this, if it 
should go further than you, that the first 
reaction would be—"it is easy for him, he 
had the breaks through the bad years.” 
No one is more conscious of that than I 
am, but I am thinking a little further—I 
am thinking how far this will lead to the 
destruction of the leadership that our pro- 
fession should hold say ten or fifteen years 
from now, for unless one is totally blind 
—with all these government competitions 
and programs establishing the way for the 
mind of the general public, I am really 
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worried about the men who will pick up 
our shoes and carry on in the future. 

Please forgive me for this outburst but 
it has been a wall that I have butted my 
head against for years and this Wheaton 
College competition brought on this final 
hemorrhage. 

L. ANprew Reinnarp 

New York, N. Y. 


To Architect Reinhard, Tae Forum’s thanks 
for so ably representing the opposition. Forum 
editors suggest that (1) no architect is under 
any compulsion to enter a competition, (2) 
that if the profession is plagued by free 
sketches and other irregular practices, let it 
seek out the real causes and do something 
about them, and cease blaming such easy 
scapegoats as the competition system, which 
has always been notoriously weak in_ this 
country. As we go to press, word comes that 
protestant Reinhard has been designated for 
the Jury to judge designs for Bronze Doors 
for the new Associated Press Building, Rocke- 
feller Center.—Eb. 


Lost and Found 
Forum: 

It was with mingled feelings, as they 
say, that I opened my copy of the June 
Forum to find that my favorite editorial 
fence-sitters had finally taken a deep 
breath and plumped for modern—now 
that it is safe to do so. Or have you 
plumped? And was it by accident or de- 
sign that “Where is Modern Now?” was 
neatly sandwiched between the latest Les- 
caze opus and ranch house by the second, 
and slightly diluted, generation of Wrights? 

Today’s modern, we are told, is a real- 
ity. What is this reality? Taking the June 
issue, would it be the stiff rehash of the 
1924 Le Corbusier models which CBS 
bought for itself—or the adequate ranch 
house with “organic” trimmings—or Mr. 
Wurster’s pleasant little abstraction in 
redwood—or the  oh-so-studiedly-simple 
post office for the Bronx, or what? Per- 
haps you would say that this modern 
reality is the sum total of all of these, 
something like that composite picture of 
the seven most box-office movie queens. 
And perhaps you would be right. But my 
own private little guess is that your “mod- 
ern reality” was a very neat way of avoid- 
ing the harder question, “What is Mod- 
ern?” I'd like to bet my shiny new 
T-square against a year’s subscription 
that you can’t answer that one—at least 
not in terms that would cover everything 
you publish and call modern. 

The story goes on to claim that “the 
only way to tame an uncompromising 
functionalist is to give him buildings to 
build.” If you would call the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Karnak, Amiens, Santa Sophia 
tame, O.K. It would be nice to have some 


Pe a a 


more tame architecture around {hese 
parts. Up our way, most of the archiieects 
I’ve worked for do Colonial houses whey 
they have any houses at all to do, and 
some of them are mighty functional, | 
mean functional in a broad sense, too, not 
merely adequately organized shelter. And 
while they are dull as dishwater, I can’t 
see that the little stucco boxes some dar- 
ing souls are putting up are any better, 
They are certainly less “functional,” if 
one considers what one winter does to their 
outsides. 

If you’ve got to ask questions, try ask- 
ing yourselves the one you sidestepped. 
And try this one, too—it’s a lot more to 
the point—*Where is Architecture Now?” 
And don’t worry about taming functional- 
ists, because if and when we ever get an- 
other good architect, he'll tame all the 
functions you can hand him. 

I think it is fine that you’ve really come 
out for modern. But take it easy. Folks 
around here tell me that Dr. Gropius just 
loves Colonial! 


L. J. Brooks 


Boston, Mass. 


Forum: 

You will undoubtedly receive many let- 
ters of comment, both pro and con, on 
the article “Where is Modern Now” in 
the June issue. Let me be among the first 
to cast my vote, emphatically on the pro 
side. Your point of view seems to me 
soberly thought out, clearly expressed, 
and fortunately free from the dogmatic 
prejudice so often associated with the sub- 
ject of architectural design. 

As an old-time Forum subscriber it is 
satisfying to view the forward strides 
which architecture in this country has 
made in the past few years, gratifying to 
find the Forum keeping pace. Let us have 
more, concise, pithy articles of this type 
and on this important subject; after all, 
mortgages and government housing are 
not everything. Your comment on the 
various jobs published each month is al- 
ways pertinent, interesting, and occasion- 
ally brilliant, but it is good to have a 
peek behind the scenes every now and 
then and discover more fully what the 
editors are thinking. 

Tuomas Wuson, Jr. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Do other Forum readers second old-time 
Subscriber Wilson’s suggestion?—Eb. 


Errata 

To architects for Fairfield Court, Stamford, 
Conn. (Arco. Forum, May, 1938, pp. 368, 
369) an apology for twisting titles. Correctly 
they stand: Chief, William J. Provoost; Assist- 
ant Chief, David C. Sanford, Jr.; Associate, 
Nelson E. Emmens; Consultant, William F. 
Pedersen.— Eb. 
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for removing 


seepage water 


PENBERTHY AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC SUMP PUMP 


Made : ze 


HE sales record established by these 
Penberthy Products is probably the 
best evidence of their outstanding quality. 
Architects, engineers, plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors...all have expressed a preference for a Penberthy 
Automatic Electric Sump Pump or Automatic Cellar Drainer 
wherever seepage water accumulates. The many advantages 
and economies of hot water heating plant modernization with 
these Penberthy Specialties are also appreciated. 


Jobbers everywhere carry Penberthy Products in stock. 


aay ye modernizing 
PRESSURE AND RELIEF 


CONTROL lM ee ll) 


systems 


PENBERTHY REDUCING VALVE 


PENBERTHY RELIEF VALVE 


4 N 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY crtton: sicmonn + conodion Pont, winds, On 
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VERSATILE MOVABLE PARTITION BRINGS | 
NEW FLEXIBILITY TO MODERN OFFICE LAYOUTS 





HEN you figure on Transite Walls for 

your clients’ offices, you do more than fill 
present needs. You also make sure that inevi- 
table future relocations can be made with the 
utmost ease and economy. 

For, despite their solidity and permanence, 
Transite Walls are movable. An ingenious con- 
struction method that permits dry, rapid erec- 
tion, with practically no dirt or bother, also 
permits layout changes—even complete reloca- 
tion—with 100% salvage of materials. 


Time has little effect on the asbestos-cement 
composition of Transite Walls. They are complete- 
ly fireproof... extremely rigid and highly resist- 
ant to impact. Their unusual sound resistance, 
compared to other movable partitions, affords the 





A small section of Liberty Mutual's new Boston offices showing Transite Walls as solid, ceiling- 
high partitions and as bank screen, forming private and semi-private offices, respectively. 
Transite Walls were also used here as rail, or dwarf partitions, and as ceiling-high Transite 
and glass walls. Noise-quieting treatment was provided by the use of J-M Sanacoustic Ceilings. 
Architect: Chester Lindsay Churchill; General Contractor: Turner Construction Company. 


privacy and quiet so important in modern offices, 


Moreover, Transite Walls are adaptable to any 
type of decorative treatment. Smooth-surfaced 
units, free from projections, take paints, lac- 
quers, veneers, fabrics—any finish desired. In 
many cases, however, Transite Walls are left un- 
touched, except for waxing, which brings out the 
unusual natural attractiveness of the material. 


Your clients will appreciate the many advan- 
tages in appearance, convenience and economy 
that Transite Walls provide. Complete infor- 
mation, including design and construction details 
and photographs of many interesting installa- 
tions, are contained in the new Transite Walls 
brochure. Write for your free copy to Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I 





Dry construction is made possible by the ingenious method employed in erecting J-M Transite Walls. 
Concealed steel studs and expansion spring bolts result in a modern, projection-free surface which 
takes paint, veneers, or any other finish desired. 
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VERY DESIRABLE 
PRACTICAL QUALITIES 





W Carter 





Tuere is an architectural smartness to “Outside” 
LumInALL— the new exterior masonry paint with the syn- 
thetic resin and casein binder. The white is so white! The 
colors are so effective! 

Then the practical advantages .. . a film that keeps 
its life and does not flake or peel . .. may be applied on 
new or previously painted surfaces . . . one-coat coverage 
in most cases... excellent coverage per paste gallon... 
no wetting down walls before or curing after application. 

“Outside” LuMINALL is made by the makers of 
“LUMINALL,” which is the world’s largest selling paste 
casein paint for interiors. Literature and generous sam- 
ples are free to architects on request. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


3617 S. May St., Chicago 25 Forrest St., Brooklyn, N.Y. NOT INC. 
In Canada: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


OUrsIoe 
LUMINALL 


(PASTE PAINT) 
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The new Ector 
County (Texas) 
Courthouse. Ex- 
terior is painted 
with ‘Outside’ 
LuMINALL, 

Architect: El- 
mer Withers, 
Ft. Worth; Gen 
Contractor: Jas 
T. Taylor, Ft. 
Worth; Paint 
Contractor: T 
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Send for these new folders 





ROBINSON Lap-Lok Wall Coping 


made of imperishable vitrified clay 

An attractive and lasting coping for all brick, concrete, 
or stucco parapet walls. The reason for its distinctive 
appearance and durability is found in the ingenious 
end lap and side lock, available only in Robinson 
Lap-Lok Wall Coping. 

Through its exclusive design, Lap-Lok eliminates the 
unsightly raised joints of ordinary wall coping. Made 
of vitrified, hard burned clay, it prevents erosion and 
disintegration of the joint, coping and wall. and at the 
same time enhances the beauty of homes, apartments, 
or business buildings of any design. 





ROBINSON Chimney Pots 


made in new and exclusive designs 
These attractive chimney pots give that finished ap- 
pearance to modern or period homes. They outmode 
the ordinary, obsolete types of chimney pots and pro- 
vide a roof line in harmony with the rest of the house. 
Robinson Chimney Pots are available in a variety 
of exclusive styles. All are made of selected clays . . 
built to withstand excessive heat and wide changes in 
temperature. They fit over standard flue linings and 
materially improve the draft of the chimney. 


USE the Coupon 


Complete information is contained in two fully- 
illustrated folders describing Robinson Lap-Lok Wall 
Coping and Robinson Chimney Pots. Prepared espe- 
cially for architects’ files, they contain valuable installa- 
tion data, and will be sent without cost or obligation. 


—— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 7 
. . . ' 

The Robinson Clay Product Company, Akron, O. , 
Please send me information and folders on Robinson Lap-Lok ! 
Wall Coping and Robinson Chimney Pots. : 
' 

eer ' 
' 

Company ' 
' 

Street ; : o* : sosecons ‘ 
' 

City. oeseee -.«+ State ; 


‘The ROBINSON Clay Product ‘Company, Akron, 0. 
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MEZZANINE HOUSE 







minimizes costs via elevated 


\X 
INNER Mosr mental solutions to the lower-cost 
housing problem have been predicated 


savings 


basement, living room. 


reduced labor costs or 


variations of mass production. 


upon 
through 
Newsworthy, therefore, is the experiment 
in Monroe, Michigan, where the problem 
‘has been tackled from the design angle. 
| The result: a so-called “mezzanine house,” 
| whose of $5,448 is claimed to be 
nearly $1,000 less than that of a compar- 
able house of conventional design. 


cost 


Mezzanine in this case means that due 


cellar, the living room 


half-way 


to an elevated 
| directly 

feared with respect to the dining and 
bedroom floors. The idea belongs to 
Realtor-Contractor David E. Winkworth, 
for fifteen years a nurseryman in horticul- 
turally famous Monroe. Forced into real 
estate when the growth of the city in- 
fringed upon his farm, he has latterly 
himself to the 
small houses. Year ago, as recovery began 
to recede, Builder Winkworth was forced 
to consider the cause of Building’s let- 


above occupies a 


devoted construction of 


down, what to do about it. 

Unique solution on which he hit was 
the origination of a house that would re- 
quire less material and labor than cus- 
'tomary. Thus, Monroe soon beheld a trio 
‘of mezzanine houses, designed by Father 
| Winkworth and Son James, Carnegie Tech 
‘student of industrial design. Built from 
lone set of plans, the houses present noth- 


Cabot Stained house, Winchester, Mass., Prize 
Winner, House Beautiful’s Tenth Annual Small 


House Competition. Architect: J. B. Foster. 


ing startling in exterior appearance, differ 


A FAVORITE with leading archi- | notably from conventional residences in 

: : § 7 _ |three fundamental aspects: foundations, 
tects for more than fifty years, Cabot’s | basement, and their four floor levels, 
Stains—today as always—are adding 
their share of beauty to prize winning 


houses. In addition to Cabot’s 


Creosote Stains, we now offer a new 


line of Heavy-Bodied Stains for use 
where a more opaque, uniform ap- 
pearance is desired. The new stains 
are especially valuable on old or 
weathered shingles. Write today for 
new booklet, Stained Houses. Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., 1274 Oliver Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Cabot’s 
Shingle Stains 


Creosote Heavy-Bodied | 
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Design. Largest part of the mez. ining, 
house is erected upon a reenforc: on 
crete mat supported at points of str. }y 


concrete block piers. Fashioned after \{as 
ter Frank Lloyd Wright and laid at . rac 


this mat serves as the floor for all » om, 
on the ground level, thus does away with 


much excavation and all first floor sts 
Only excavation required is for the com 
bination recreation-furnace room, and then 
only to a depth of three and one half feet 
as half the basement is above grade. Ip 
addition to minimized excavation, resultant 
economies include: frame construction jn 
lieu of masonry for half the basement 
walls, only six steps to ground level, and 
reduced height of chimney. The high base- 
ment also makes possible the use of large 
windows in an otherwise dark room. 
Costs. In a cost comparison prepared by 
Mr. Winkworth, estimable economies ef.- 
fected amount to $706.73. Largest single 
$218.24 in concrete 
block, directly attributable to the shallow 
basement, in turn attributable to the mez 
zanine arrangement. However, close anal 
ysis of the 


saving appears as 


actual construction — sheets 
indicates that Builder Winkworth may be 
over-optimistic in the savings that he 
chalks up to this phase of his design. 
Equally the economies 
gained by canny planning throughout. To 
wit: stairwalls were placed between neces- 
thus 


significant are 


sary partitions, saving rails and 
spindles; short joists and studding kept 
down dimension material costs; a fore- 


shortened driveway saved about $75. 
Monroe homeseekers snapped up these 
order, made one more 
noteworthy economy comment: the houses 
are easily heated at a comparatively small 
expense. Thus Originator Winkworth con- 
siders his experiment a success, believes 
that further research in this direction 


houses in short 


should bring forth even better results. 
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KOHLER’S COSMOPOLITAN | 





Functional design makes this new Kohler Bath roomier, safer, 
and at the same time more attractive. It's the ace item in 
a star-studded matched Kohler bathroom which includes the 
shelf-back Gramercy Lavatory and the new, quiet Bolton 
Closet. Your clients will immediately appreciate a bathroom 
which includes an up-to-the-minute Cosmopolitan Bath. 


LOOK AT IT 3 WAYS! 


‘| WIDER, FLATTER BOTTOM for 
showering safety and increased 
bathing space. 

2 FLAT RIM can be used as seat. 


For the elderly and the very 
young. Foot-baths for all. 


BLOWER RIM for easier access. 
Vertical panels fade into the rim. 





This new Kohler fixture is tomorrow's bath today. Graceful 
lines . . . one piece .. . panels which blend into the flat rim 
. « « Sheer smoothness of surface . . . safety and roominess 

. wide range of sizes and colors . . . costs no more... 
these help make “Cosmopolitan” a name wise architects will 
long remember. Be one of them. Write for Catalog K and 
full information today. Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wisconsin. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 
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Any home-owner can afford a Gilbarco 


Whatever you buy ... whether 
it’s an oil burner or an auto- 
mobile . . . you have extra 
pleasure in owning a machine 
that’s in a class by itself. With 
Gilbarco, you get a precision 
machine... unusually trouble- 
free and dependable. And it is 
so sturdily built that it’s good 
for long years of efficient and 
economic service. 

Yet with all its advantages, 
Gilbarcoactually costs no more 
than the average good oil 
burner. Indeed, Gilbarco helps 
pay for itself in the long run— 
for it gives Most Heat Per 
Dollar. 

Gilbarco’s success has been 
phenomenal. Sales have been 
increasing rapidly every year. 
1937 was the biggest year of 
all. There is good reason for 
this success. Gilbarco is backed 


by the largest and oldest manu- 
facturer in the field of oil-heat- 
ing and air-conditioning. 

Leading engineers know all 
these facts. That is why so many 
of them haveselected Gilbarcos 
for their own homes. You, too, 
in your home, can enjoy 
Gilbarco’s advantages. 

* > > 


Phone your nearest Gilbarco 
dealer for further information. 
There is a Gilbarco Conversion 
Oil Burner, Boiler Unit (oil 
fired) or Warm Air Conditioning 
Unit to meet every heating re- 
quirement. If there isn’t aGilbarco 
dealer near you, write us direct 
and we'll send you the name of a 
dealer who will call at your con- 
venience. We'll also send you- 
FREE—our booklet on OIL HEATING. 
Address Desk F-1006, Gilbert & 
Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass. (or Toronto, Canada). 


DEALERS! For details of Gilbarco dealer plan, write us today. 


GILBERT & BARKER MFG. CO. 
| SPRINGFIELD, MASS. TORONTO, CANADA 
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OF A SHORT CUT 





The Payne gas-fired Floor Furnace provides the 
easiest and least expensive way to home comfort 


on the heating horizon. 


This tremendously popular Payne product requires 
no basement. Yet it provides a generous supply of 
fresh. circulating warmth usually expected only 
Installation is extremely 


from a basement unit. 
simple. 


The Payne Floor Furnace is vented. 


ture and stufliness are out. “Cold spots” and drafts 


hecome a thing of the past. Comfort is complete. 


In thousands upon thousands of homes the Payne 
Floor Furnace is proving that it is the most efficient 
It is a 


and economical floor furnace ever built. 


modern product of America’s most modern furnace 


plant. 


Payne has manufactured gas fired appliances 
exclusively for more than a quarter of a century 





FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


BEVERLY HILLS. CALIFORNIA 
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Excess mois- 
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(Continued from page 14) 





AWARDS 


Socrates T. Statues, Washington architect, has been awarded 
the thirty-first annual Paris Prize for architecture of the Socie:, 
of Beaux-Arts Architects. Placed second was Joseph Caponnetto 
of New York; third, Edward A. Moulthrop of Cleveland. W); 
ner Stathes studied architecture at Catholic University unti! 
his graduation in 1933. He has since been an instructor at the 
University and has designed small dwellings and restaurant 
renovations. 

Erling F. Iversen of Brooklyn, N. Y. has been awarded the 
Wm. Rutherford Mead Fellowship in architecture of the 
American Academy in Rome. First Honorable Mention was 
given to Raleigh T. Daniel of Washington, D. C., graduate of 
Catholic University in 1936. Mr. Iversen studied at Pratt In 
stitute for three years, received his architectural degree at New 
York University in 1936, then took graduate work at Princeton 
University for half a year. 

Edward M. Hicks has been awarded the Ion Lewis Traveling 
Scholarship in Architecture of the University of Oregon. 
Robert C. May has been awarded the George G. Booth Travel- 
ing Fellowship in Architecture of the College of Architecture, 
University of Michigan. William A. Griffiths and Robert L. 
Morris placed second and third respectively. 


SCHOOLS 


Massacuusetts Institute or TecHNOLOGY announces a sum- 
mer program in City and Regional Planning sponsored jointly 
by the School of Architecture and the American Planning and 
Civic Association. The first series of lectures and discussions 
will start July 6, continue to July 15 and be devoted to basic 
planning principles. The second series will be devoted to plan- 
ning administration and be given from July 18 to 22. The staff 
will consist of Frederick J. Adams, associate Professor of City 
Planning, and Flavel Shurtleff, Counsel to the American Plan- 
ning and Civie Association. 

Design Laboratory, 116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y., an- 
nounces a summer session of eight weeks, July 5 to August 
26. Courses include work in Materials Laboratory, Drafting, In- 
dustrial Science and Design. 

Wallace K. Harrison, one of famed Rockefeller Center’s archi- 
tects, has been appointed Associate Professor of Architectural 
Design at Yale University School of the Fine Arts. William 
Parsons of Chicago has also been added to the faculty to extend 
the scope of town planning. To provide a continuity of criticism, 
Max Abramovitz, formerly a design critic at both Columbia 
University and New York University has been appointed. 
The Department of Architecture of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas announces a six weeks tour to 
Mexico for students interested in the study of the arts and 
architecture of Mexico. Travel will be by means of a chartered 
bus, leaving July 18, returning August 27. 


COMPETITIONS 


Promptep by the success of its 1937 contest, the Barre Granite 
Assn., Inc., Barre, Vermont, has this year increased to $1,500 
the prizes in its second Design Competition for a Cemetery 
Memorial of Moderate Cost. Each design submitted will par 
ticipate in three distinct judgments with three distinct sets of 
prizes. The competition is open to all architects, designers 
draftsmen, artists and art students with the exception of em 
ployes of any member of the Barre Granite Assn. A Book o! 
Rules and Information for the competition will be mailed upon 


| request, 
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ALTON STATE HOSPITAL, Alfon, Ill. 


Dept. of Public Works, State of Illinois 





SPECIFY 





ON THE EYES 


For this hospital as for hundreds 
of other public buildings, Clearlite 
Quality Glass is specified because 
of unusual clearness, uniform thick- 
ness, brilliant lustre and fine quality. 





For any purpose, specify Clearlite 
ond feel secure in complete satis- 
faction for the owner. 


FOURCO GLASS CO. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
Branch Sales Offices: NEW YORK * CHICAGO « FT. SMITH, ARK. 














WATERFILM BOILER 


Answering the Architects’ Demand 
PRICED RIGHT... 


putting it within the reach of every small home 
owner. 


QUICK HEAT... 

embodies the same quick heating features as the 
KOVEN WATERFILM DE LUXE BOILER. 
FINEST CONSTRUCTION ... 

THE USUAL KOVEN HIGH QUALITY 


EASY TO INSTALL... 


because boiler itself is complete with insulation and 
jacket in place. 


because the base is a separate unit, it is adjustable 
for firing from any side by all types of automatic 
firing. 

And its big talking point is its FIRST LOW 
COST PLUS ITS LOW OPERATING COST. 





Send for complete descriptive literature. 
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WATERFILM BOILERS, INC. 


154 Ogden Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 











For Waterproofing and 
Weatherproofing Masonry 


Billings-Chapin Clear Driwal is unusually effective 
in combating disintegration, particularly during cold 
weather, on many of the more porous masonry 
surfaces. It impregnates the pores with a colorless, 
insoluble preservative that makes them fully water 
repellent. As a result, moisture cannot enter, freeze 
and cause premature cracking or crumbling. 

Clear Driwal is also remarkably efficient for damp- 
proofing, stainproofing and dirt-proofing concrete. By 
closing the surface pores it prevents the entrance 
of staining agents or dirt. This insures a clean, uni- 
form appearance which permits the surface to grow 
old gracefully. 

Furthermore, Clear Driwal does not lay a surface 
film that darkens or alters the natural color and tex- 
ture of the material. 

Protection from destructive winter weather and 
preservation of natural beauty are two excellent 
reasons for the widespread use of Clear Driwal on 
concrete structures for more than a quarter century. 
It is equally effective on newly cleaned buildings. See 
our listing in Sweet’s Catalog. Further 
information will be sent upon request. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 


Boston ° Cleveland ° New York 


Wt 


THE 25-YEAR OLD PROVEN METHOD 
FOR STAINPROOFING AND DAMPPROOFING 
STONE, BRICK, CONCRETE AND STUCCO 


(Continued from page 26) 


THE MODERN FLAT, by F. R. S. Yorke and Frederick Giblerg, 
The Architectural Press, London. 198 pp. illustrated with 
photographs and plans. 9 x 1114, $8.50. 


“The flat has produced a building type peculiar to our own 
era; without precedent in the architecture of the past ... We 
do not suggest that a home in a tall building, that exactly 
fits a site cleared for it in an already built-up area, is the 
ultimate ideal. But we do believe the approach to the design 
of flat dwellings . . . has advanced considerably, and that 
if present-day building technique were in itself sufficient, 
the perfect home could be achieved. 

“We are making this book because we believe that we shall 
want to live in a tall building in a park, with common 
amenities, air, and a view; and that the problem of housing 
cannot be solved by the provision of millions of little cottages 
scattered over the face of the country, whether in the garden 
city manner, or as speculatively built stragglers.” 





FLATS AT HAMPSTEAD. WELLS COATES, ARCHITECT 


On this clearly stated thesis “The Modern Flat” is based, 
and its illustrative material consequently falls into two parts. 
The main portion of the book deals with the most advanced 
executed examples of apartment house design, and a smaller 
section at the end shows a number of projects, such as Le 
Corbusier’s Ville Radieuse, based on the placing of tall 
buildings in open park areas. 

Both in format and content the book is excellent. Photo- 
graphs of uniformly high quality are reproduced at a size 
which makes possible a study of detail. Information on con- 
struction, equipment, accommodations, and cost is given in 
most instances, and plans are frequently supplemented by 
structural details and sections. The countries represented 
take in most of Europe. Of particular interest and excellence 
are the buildings by the younger English architects, which for 
number and quality equal anything being done today. “The 
Modern Flat” is fully up to the high standard set by Mr. 
Yorke’s previous works, “The Modern House” and “The 
Modern House in England,” and the three books considered 
together form what is probably the best available reference 
work on modern domestic architecture. 


As a service to interested readers, THe ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books or 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to be 
made payable to THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM. 
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ALBERT KAHN 87 
ORGANIZATION, ALBERT KAHN INC. 91 


PORTFOLIO OF INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS, 
ALBERT KAHN INC. 


PLANT FOR LADY ESTHER, LTD. 
ASSEMBLY BUILDING GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 
EXTENSION TO PLANT OF KELVINATOR CORP. 
EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE BUILDING, 
DE SOTO PLANT 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
GRAIN ELEVATORS W. K. KELLOGG CO. 
PRESS SHOP DE SOTO DIVISION CHRYSLER CORP. 


STRIP MILLS REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 


DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS 
CORP. 119 


COMMERCIAL BODY PLANT CHEVROLET DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 120 


TIRE PLANT FORD MOTOR CO., RIVER ROUGE 
PLANT 122 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLER CO. 126 
DE SOTO PRESS SHOP 127 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINE TEST HOUSE 128 


MANUFACTURING BUILDING DIESEL ENGINE 
DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS 130 


EXTENSION TO ELECTRO-MOTIVE PLANT 131 


PRESS SHOP FORD MOTOR CO. RIVER ROUGE 
PLANT 132 


HALF TON TRUCK PLANT CHRYSLER CORP. 134 


CHEVROLET MOTOR AND AXLE DIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 138 


REPORT OF JURY WHEATON COLLEGE 
COMPETITION 143 


PRIZEWINNING DESIGNS 146 


IN ADDITION THE FOLLOWING REGULAR FEATURES ARE IN- 
CLUDED: Building Money, 159; Month in Building, 2; Forum of 
Events, 8; Products & Practice, 18; Books, 30; Letters, 38. 
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THE 


VOLUME 


PERMITS (May) 
Residential 
Non-residential 
Additions, repairs 
April, 1938 136,241,519 
May, 1937 147,814,756 

Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor 


$120,466,345 
63,663,231 
29,916,943 
26,886,171 





CONTRACTS (June) $25 1,006,000 
Residential 85,682,000 
Non-residential ...... 81,803,000 
Heavy engineering 83,521,000 


Pt  kswiske see 283,156,000 
June, 1937 or $18,137,000 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Led by a 33 per cent drop in the non-residential classification, volume of building 
permits issued during May eased to $120,466,345, about $16 million or 12 per cent 
below the figure for April. Also depressing the total was the 12 per cent decrease in 
permits for additions and repairs. Sole buoying effect: 5 per cent increase in the resi- 
dential division. Year to year decrease in the total was $16 million, or 19 per cent. 

While according to June statistics the aggregate volume of contracts also eased, 


contra-seasonal increases were registered by its residential and non-residential com- 
ponents. Thus, the former rose 3 per cent to the largest figure yet recorded for 1938; 
the latter advanced 5 per cent. Both, however, were slightly behind June 1937 figures. 
Construction of public works and public utilities, grouped as heavy engineering, was 
32 per cent behind the May volume, forced the grand total down to $251,006,000— 
11 per cent below the May figure, 21 per cent below that for June of last year. 
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PEOPLE. In the increasing volume of 
books which roll each month from U. 5S. 
Government printing presses, Building 
can find much interesting reading. Gov- 
ernment’s book-of-the-month for July, 
entitled “The Problems of a Changing 
Population,” was written by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, chairmanned 
by Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes. 

Restating many obvious truths in a 
learned manner and offering several not- 
so-obvious facts, the Committee reports 
that U. S. population will grow at a con- 
tinually decreasing rate for 50 years, that 
by 1980 the total will reach 158,000,000. 
Basis for this prediction is the assumption 
of medium fertility and mortality rates 
and a net immigration of 100,000 persons 
per year after 1940. Assuming minimum 
conditions, the population peak will be 
138,000,000 in 1955 with a 10,000,000 de- 
crease in the following 25 years. 

Possible foundation for a home-building 
boom is the fact that the number of 
young persons of marriageable age will be 
greatest about seven years hence—20 
years after 1925's record births. Minimiz- 
ing this possibility, however, is the Com- 
mittee’s finding that population changes 
were not responsible for the slump in 
building in 1925. Supporting evidence: a 
chart showing the downward trend of 
marriages during Depression I did not 
start until 1929 when residential construc- 
tion had been on the slide for four years. 
Other opinions of the Committee: 

. growth of cities will be much slower 
and more uncertain than in the past. . .. 
The population appears to be ap- 


proaching stabilization both in number 
and geographic distribution. . . . The 
transition from an increasing to a sta- 
tionary or decreasing population may on 
the whole be beneficial to the life of the 
Nation. .. . It is advisable that the Fed- 
eral census be established on a five-year 
basis . . . be supplemented by sampling 
studies in selected areas. . . .” 


FHA’S MORTGAGOR. As the 
Federal Housing Administration moved 
into its fifth year of operation last month, 
it posted newsworthy statistics as proof 
that it is fulfilling a prime purpose—that 
of using the insured mortgage to put 
home ownership within easy grasp of low- 
income families. Thus, about half the 
families that purchased FHA-insured 
homes in 1937 earned less than $2,500 per 
year, spent $30 or less each month on 
mortgage payments, yet used less than 
one-sixth of their monthly income for 
such charges. 

Breakdown of FHA mortgagors into an- 
nual income classifications presents an 
interesting tabulation: 


25.5 per cent earned $3,500 or more 
12.4 per cent earned $3,000-$3,499 
13.1 per cent earned $2,500—$2,999 
25.2 per cent earned $2,000—$2,449 
18.6 per cent earned $1,500-$1,999 
5.0 per cent earned $1,000-$1,499 
0.2 per cent earned less than $1,000 


While this tabulation proves a point for 
the FHA, it also proves a point for the 
critics of the Government’s mortgage in- 


surance program. Mortgagors earning less 
than $2,500 per year have small jobs and 
small savings, will be among the first to 
default when depression comes again. 


NAREB TO NAR. Holding the word 
“realtor” to be a trade name and the ex- 
clusive property of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, the Los 
Angeles Realty Board month ago _ peti- 
tioned the parent association for a re- 
christening. Its desired moniker: Los 
Angeles Board of Realtors. While the 
West Coast name-changers await action 
on their petition at NAREB’s Milwaukee 
convention to be held November 7-12, 
they send out feelers, predict a wholesale 
renaming of real estate boards through- 
out the country. 

And, Dame Rumor has it that officials 
of the national body are considering a 
little name-changing themselves: the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
may become the National Association of 
Realtors and time-worn “NAREB” may 
shrink to an abbreviated “NAR.” 


REALTY POLLED. Less active than 
a year ago but on an equal or higher price 
level was nut-shell description of the U. 5. 
realty market offered last month by the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

In its 31st semi-annual survey, NAREB 
covered 278 cities coast to coast, sampled 
conditions prevalent in May and June, 
then compared them with those of the 
corresponding months of last year. (I! is 
to be noted that May and June, 137, 
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The above letter speaks greater praise of 
MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD for 
concrete forms than anything we could say. 
For it is an authoritative, unbiased opinion 
—formed as the result of successful use of 
MASONITE—on the job—at Notre Dame 
University, South Bend; Grace Hospital, 
Detroit; House of Correction, Detroit; Bay 
City Times Building, Bay City, Mich.; and 
Ann Arbor News Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The experience of Albert Kahn, Inc., with 
MASONITE, is typical of that of many lead- 
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yours very troy? 


T KAHN, INC. 
a —_———. 
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ing engineers, architects and builders who 
have welcomed the economies and uniform 
performance of MASONITE. You will be in- 
terested in detailed information. Write today. 


a MASONITE 


REG. U.&,. PAT. OFF 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
A MISSISSIPP! PRODUCT 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Copyright 1938, Masonite Corporation 











represented the high point of the Recovery 
upswing.) 

While 74 per cent of all reporting cities 
suffered from decreased market activity, 
64 per cent indicated that sales prices were 
as high or higher than a year ago. The 
breakdown: 8 per cent voted “up”; 56 per 
cent, “unchanged.” Average increase in 
prices was estimated to be 10 per cent. 
On the other hand, the remaining 36 per 
cent of the cities reported a price level 
about 10 per cent below that of last year. 

Another significant result of the survey 
was its measurement of realty supply and 
demand. In 41 per cent of the cities an 
under-supply of single-family houses was 
noted, while six months ago 52 per cent 
of the cities so reported. A normal balance 
of apartment space was shown in 60 per 
cent of the cities, but a shortage existed 
in 29 per cent of them. Apartment short- 
age in the last sampling was 40 per cent. 
That Recession halved the lack of busi- 
ness buildings is indicated by the fact that 
only 8 per cent of the cities were conscious 
of such a shortage, as compared with 15 
per cent six months ago. 

Also weighed was mortgage money sup- 
ply and demand. In the process, capital 
was found to be seeking investment in 
68 per cent of the cities. In only 11 per 
cent did loans outweigh capital. From this 
part of NAREB’s survey, it would appear 
that Capital, oil can in hand, is standing 
beside the machinery for a business and 
building boom. 


FACT FACTORY. Two wide paths 
lead the way to successful low-cost hous- 
ing: Government subsidy and _ technical 
improvement of Building’s materials and 
methods. Month ago President Dr. Karl 


Taylor Compton announced that his 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


had set foot on the second path with 
establishment of the Albert Farwell Bemis 
Foundation. Named for the late housing 
student and expert who contributed “The 
Evolving House” to Building’s library, 
the Foundation was created by a grant 
from the Bemis estate, currently admin- 
istered by Sons Farwell, Alan and Judson. 

Officially, M.1.T.’s new Foundation pur- 
poses “the search for and dissemination of 
knowledge pertaining to adequate, eco- 
nomical and abundant housing.” Less 
official but clearly apparent is the fact 
that in pursuing its housing research, 
M.LT. will drop many a factual pearl to 
the building industry in general. 

Selected director of the Foundation is 
Architect John E. Burchard, one-time 
executive of the Housing Corp., now vice 
president of Bemis Industries, Inc. After 
training at the University of Minnesota 





and M.I.T. (degree of master of science 
in architectural engineering), Burchard 
delved into housing, prefabrication, and 


building material research, collaborated 
with Author Bemis in writing “The 


Evolving House.” He will assume the di- 
rectorship next month. 
Working with him will be an advisory 





Fact-finder John E. Burchard 


committee of prominent architects and 
builders (as yet undisclosed) , three M.LT. 
departments whose work closely ap- 
proaches that of the Foundation and, 
indirectly, Government agencies, private 
corporations and individual construction 
authorities. Together they should hold 
Building’s attention with their findings on 
several noteworthy subjects already sched- 
uled for research: 

@ Evaluation of present house plans, 
particularly in relation to modern equip- 
ment and modern living. 

@ Behavior of existing houses and deter- 
mination of a means by which purchasers 
may gauge the future behavior of new 
houses. 

@ Building materials and their transporta- 
tion and distribution. 

@ Effect of mass production on the build- 
ing industry. 

@ Analysis of the costs of existing houses 
in terms from which conclusions may be 
drawn. Also, studies of building costs in 
terms of maintenance. 

@ Land development studies. 

For the public and for Building in par- 
ticular, M.I.T.’s new fact factory con- 
templates publication of all its findings, 
promises to answer many a prayer. 
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PWA’s PORTENT. Started fix 
years ago, cut short a year ago and re. 
vived a month ago, the Public Works 
Administration is again a mighty big frog 
in Building’s pond. Hopping into action, 
it has already made allotments on projects 
for which unheeded applications were sub. 
mitted in 1936. These projects and new 
ones already planned and to be planned 
will result in the release of close to $9 
billion of public funds, equal to the 
amount released during the four-year life 
of PWA No. 1. 

So that Building might have a preview 
of where this money will probably go, 
PWaAdministrator Harold Ickes requested 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to study 
the experiences of PWA No. 1, predict the 
destination of each dollar to be spent 
through PWA No. 2. So, a case history 
analysis was made of more than 1,000 of 
the 25,000 projects now completed and in 
use, and a study undertaken of about a 
million actual payrolls, time sheets, con- 
tracts, material orders and other docu- 
ments. 

Net result of the research and answer to 
Administrator Ickes’ request was the fore- 
cast that the $965 million authorized for 
PWA loans and grants will release con- 
tract awards of $1,867 million, of which 
$1,667 million will result from non-Federal 
projects. But the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics went into greater detail, offered 
the following combined estimates (in mil- 


lions) for Federal and non-Federal pro- 
grams: 

Contract awards .......0.scesess $1 867 
Miabertal Genders «oo. ccc ccccncsten 1,001 
ee Pee 516 
Man-hours of site employment.... 611 


Man-hours of indirect employment. 1,503 


Since the biggest wedge of PWA’s pie 
goes to manufacturers of building mate- 
rials, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
offered a breakdown of the $1,001 million 
material item (in millions of dollars) : 


Iron and steel products ..........-- $282 
Lumber and millwork ............. 76 
CE | ks ots ccvddctcatekccuamen 71 
Be OS GD one tc oe i pavnecddenne $5 
Heating materials .............-+- 3 
Plumbing materials .............-- 29 
oe ee ee 164 


Experience indicates that half to three- 
quarters of these dollars will go toward 
the construction of actual building proj- 
ects, as opposed to water systems, sewage 
systems, aqueducts, and other types of 
heavy engineering projects. For exam)es 
of what PWA No. 2 will build, see p. 10. 
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In the two new buildings of the Ford Motor Company, 
the Press Shop and the Tool & Die Plant, Fenestra pre- 
sents the World's largest installation of Steel Windows. 
Here is an excellent example of economical daylighting 
and airation in modern industrial buildings. 

In these, and in many other buildings designed by 
Albert Kahn, Inc. for various clients, Fenestra Steel Win- 
dows are an important feature. In some, the side walls 
are literally window walls, acres in area. In others, runs 
of continuous windows mechanically operated extend 
for miles in total length. All these plants benefit from 
this adequate, uniform daylighting combined with effi- 
cient, controlled airation (natural ventilation). 

To any client for a modern, economical industrial 
building, the architect may correctly say: “Your building 
must have windows, and steel windows cost no more 





FEATURES 
DAYLIGHTING AND AIRATION 


IN THE WORLD'S LARGEST STEEL WINDOW INSTALLATION 


ee 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL 


than masonry walls. So use your windows efficiently .. . 
the Fenestra way. Save the expense of separate ventilat- 
ing devices ... reduce lighting bills... while providing 
the best possible conditions for maximum productive 
floor area.” 

Two research booklets will be mailed, gratis, to those in- 
terested in problems of industrial daylighting and airation. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Detroit Stee! Products Co., 
2250 East Grand Bivd., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Please send me your research booklets ‘industrial 
Daylighting” and “Industrial Airation.”’ 
Name 
Address 


City 
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BY AMERICA’S OLDEST & LARGEST 


STEEL WINDOW MANUFACTURERS 
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U.S. ARCHITECTS SUBMIT. 


| . , . 
E arty last month nine architects, representing a full range of U. S. 
architectural opinion, met in Washington, looked at some 600 post office 





designs, awarded ten prizes of $1,000 each, ten honorable mentions. The 
competition, first for government buildings open to any and all archi- 






tects since the Washington Monument design was so selected in 1836, was 

hailed by advocates of the competition method as the greatest victory to 
date in their campaign. 

Three regions were indicated to competitors as possible locations for 









their buildings; most selected designs, however, were noncommittal combina- 
tions of U. S. classic and modern treatments, would go equally well in any 
of them. To what extent this reflects the obviously differing tastes of the 
jury was not indicated. 

Big money winners were Carl F. Guenther, former Paris Prize winner, 
and John E. Miller, both of Cleveland. Guenther took two prizes, Miller 
got one, and a project on which they collaborated was also premiated. 

Second half of the Government’s experiment with the competition idea, 
the design of a Post Office and Court House in Covington, Kentucky, will 
be judged early this month. The success or failure of these two competitive 
enterprises will determine the application of the competition method to 
larger buildings in the Government’s construction program, and ultimately 
to all Federal building design. Results to date indicate that official archi- 
tecture may well be taking a turn for the better. 
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HARVEY IVEY STEVENSON & EASTMAN STUDS, } NEW N YORK, N.Y. 





CARL F. GUENTHER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


<< eo pal eae 





JOHN E. MILLER, CLEVELAND OHIO THEODORE BALLOU WHITE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS 


CAREY INDUSTRIAL ROOFS are built up, layer 
on layer, with time-proved materials and under 
specifications that guarantee weather-tight, 
trouble-free service over a period of years. En- 
gineered to the specific conditions of climate, 
vibration, chemical fumes, air-conditioning and 
other factors that affect roof life or plant 
operation. 


Carey Built-Up Roofs protect many of America's 
foremost industrial buildings and materially re- 
Applying Carey Buili-Up Roofing at 
world's largest sirip mill, Cleveland, Obio duce overhead costs. 


OTHER LOW UPKEEP CAREY PRODUCTS ° : 
Aelietiae and Seamed Mak Peebetiens For longer life and lower upkeep, specify Carey 
Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Siding and Roofing e 
Waterproofing Materials—Roof Coatings and Cements Products. See our Catalog in Sweets. 
Industrial Fiooring—Expansion Joints 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY . Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Lire Building and little architects 
have been extended a helping hand by 
Government in the form of the National 
Housing Act amendments. Middle-sized 
Building and its architects thank Govern- 
ment for the WPA program. Last month 
Big Building and its underworked host of 
architects and engineers clapped hands as 
Government announced 2,595 projects 
to be constructed under the revived PWA 
at an estimated cost of $637,141,609. 
Reason: bulk of the Administration’s new 
projects will fall into the great “upper- 
third” of Building, the average project 
cost being about $250,000. 

Typical of the upper-third’s work and a 
forecast of the nature, number and cost 
of the types of projects scheduled for 
construction under PWA’s new program 
are the samples presented on this and the 
following page — projects completed un- 
der PWA’s predecessor program. 
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1,844 NON-FEDERAL PWA PROJECTS—S$4717,406,638. 
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“2 PUMPS, INCINERATORS AND dome SEWAGE PLANTS. 


Poirehild Aerial Sure 92 OTHER PROJECTS. 


15| FEDERAL PWA PROJECTS—S$159,734,971. 
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RECLAMATION PROJECTS —$30,500,000. ARMY AND NAVY PROJECTS—$17,878,000. 


'P SIGATION—S$5,3 13,000. FISH LADDERS—S 1,055,350. Associated Press SURVEYS, ETC._—$44,988,621. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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MOVABLE—Marine Parkway Bridge, New York City, Aymar Embury II, Architect SMALL—Chesterfield- Brattleboro Bridge, New Hamp- 
shire, Harold E. Langley, Designing Engineer. 


SIGHT OF A BRIDGE invariably evokes ad- 
miration from most people. Most of this is 
undoubtedly due to a natural human respect 
for engineering skill in overcoming environ- 
ment. To acknowledge bridges of outstanding 
design, the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction annually awards prizes, selected 
those presented here as the most beautiful 
built during 1937. 





Int. News Acme 


RETAINED in the last deficiency bill passed 
by Congress was an item of $500,000 to 
start work on the much-disputed Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial. Few Federal building proj- 
ects have ever aroused such controversy, no 
other received the approval of Congress lack- 
ing endorsement by the Commission of Fine 
Arts. Delayed approximately one and a half 
years, Architects Higgins and Eggers (left 
and right, above), successors to John Russell 
Pope, anticipate completion by 1940. 








(Continued from page 11) 





International Commercial Photos 
MEDIUM—Littie Hell Gate Bridge, New York City, Aymar Embury I!!, Architect. 


FOR DISCERNING PEOPLE as wel! as sensitive birds there is now available this group of 
authentic period bird cages. Idea behind the new line is to establish such pieces as furniture, 
overcome their classification as hardware. Styled by famed designer Lurelle Guild, each in- 
corporates all the newest ideas in bird cage mechanics—wide doorways, movable spring 
perches and sliding tray bottoms. Designer Guild has the original of the “Early American” 
cage in his possession. The “‘Sheraton” is a museum piece copy; the others, original designs. 





CHIPPENDALE DUNCAN PHYFE SHERATON EARLY AMERICAN 
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THE IDEAL FLOOR for the 
“SHOW PLACES” nd “WORK PLACES” 


MASTER BUILDERS INSTALLATIONS 
In Albert Kahn Inc. Jobs 


Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Master Builders Metallic Hardener 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Master Builders Metalicron 
Buick Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Master Builders Metalicron 
Chrysler Plymouth Plant, Detroit, Mich. 
Master Builders Metallic Hardener 
Chrysler Service Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Master Builders Metallic Hardener 
Dodge Motor Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Master Builders Metallic Hardener 
Firestone Steel Prod. Factory, Riverview, Mich. 
Master Builders Masterplate 
Ford Motor Company, River Rouge Plant 
Master Builders Metalicron 
Ford Motor Company, River Rouge Glass Plant 
Master Builders Metalicron 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn Tire Plant 
Master Builders Metalicron 
Ford Motor Company, Edgewater, N. J. 
Master Builders Metallic Hardener 
Ford Motor Company, Norfolk, Va. 
Master Builders Metalicron 
Ford Motor Company, Seattle, Wash. 
Master Builders Metalicron 
General Motors Sales Service Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
Master Builders Red Colormix 
H. J. Heinz Co., Medina, N. Y. 
Master Builders Master Mix 
H. J. Heinz Co., Leamington, Ontario 
Master Builders Master Mix 
Heinz Co. Warehouse & Office Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Master Builders Metalicron 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Master Builders Saniseal 
Packard Motor Co., Boston, Mass. 
Master Builders Metallic Hardener 
Packard Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Master Builders 
ix and Saniseal 


Colormix 
Packard Sales Room, Newark, N. J. 
Master Builders Metallic Hardener 
Packard Motor Co., New York City 
Master Builders Metallic Hardener 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Master Builders Metalicron 
Parke Davis Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
; Master Builders Metallic Hardener 
Squibb Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 
. , Master Builders Master Mix 
Strip Mill & Welfare Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Master Builders Colormix, 
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This Masterbuilt Colored Concrete Floor in the 
power room of the world’s largest and widest hot 
and cold strip mill, in Cleveland, Ohio, represents the 
ideal floor for lasting beauty, durability, and low cost. 


PECIFY Master Builders Colormix for the 
“show places” of your industrial projects. 
For work areas with heavy traffic, specify Master 
Builders Masterplate metallic armored floors .. . 
they guarantee lasting floor efficiency for the life 
of the building . . . real protection against today’s 
heavy traffic, against dusting and corrosive action 
of oils, acids, and alkalies. 


Since 1910, Master Builders Concrete Floors have 
served in a long list of industrial projects. Master 
Builders research laboratories and field engineers 
are supplementary services that assure results. 


See our catalog in Sweet’s, reference 5/18 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY °* Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: The Master Builders Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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PRODUCTS 


INTRACOMMUNICATION 


Means of communication have progressed mightily since 
the days of the bell-pull and speaking-tube. Through the 
agency of electricity, these crude mechanical devices have 
been replaced by a host of electro-magnetic instruments 
almost bewildering in their variety. That this progress has 
had a profound effect on building and architectural design 
is an understatement; it is not too much to say that the 
whole structure of modern life depends to a large extent 
on modern methods of communication. 

Within buildings, a proper system of communication be- 
tween the various rooms and spaces may have more to do 
with the successful functioning of the whole than, for in- 
stance, good circulation or proper placement of rooms. Not 
only may failure to take advantage of recent developments 
in this field seriously handicap the proper function of the 
plan; it is also true that otherwise difficult planning prob- 
lems may sometimes be easily solved by the installation of 
one or another of the intracommunicating devices now avail- 
able. Finally, much equipment of this type—for both 
esthetic and utilitarian reasons—is best built-in; loud-speak- 
ers, for example, should wherever possible have permanent, 
planned locations. Selection of the type of intracommuni- 
cating equipment for every job is therefore peculiarly a 
concern of the architect. 
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Most architects and builders are familiar with one or another 
of the types of modern intracommunicating equipment now 
available. Few, however, are entirely aware of the great 
variety of systems now on the market. Some of these—such 
as the “electric ear” and modern systems of program dis 





tribution—are comparatively recent developments. Others 
have been brought up to date and improved to an exten! 
not generally realized. Lastly, development of the radio and 
electric phonograph, besides resulting in vast improvements 
in sound transmission, has also considerably increased the 
public demand for intracommunicating devices. 


Because of the great variety of equipment now available. 
and because the functions of the various kinds of equipmen! 
so often overlap in one or another respect, it is importam! 
that the field of intracommunication be viewed as a whole 
before deciding on one or another basic type. Each has 
some primary function which it performs better or cheapet 
than any other, but each may, by the addition of equ'p- 
ment, be made to perform other functions as well. Selec: 
tion, therefore, becomes a matter of discovering which com 
bination of equipment serves all of the functions desirable 
in a specific instance. 
(Continued on page 20) 
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In the United States Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa., wrought iron pipe was installed in a number 
of places where corrosion could——by past ex- 
perience be expected. Cold water lines above 
ground, fire lines, drinking water system lines, 
the water softener system, and interior rain 
water lines were Byers galvanized Wrought 
Iron. Gas piping, and heating system return 
lines were Byers black Wrought Iron. . . the 
latter extra heavy. 

Perhaps Byers Wrought Iron can help solve 
some corrosion problem for you, also. To find 
out. . . just write, outlining the conditions. Our 


Engineering Service Department, without cost 
or obligation, will determine the probable 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive 


services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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corrosive conditions . . . relate these to similar 


conditions existing elsewhere . interpret 
the results in terms of experience gained in 
three quarters of a century of contact with 
corrosion problems... and confirm the recom- 
mendations with actual service records. If you 
would like a bulletin, ‘‘Wrought Iron for Piping 
Systems,”’ ask our nearest Division Office .. . 
or write to headquarters. A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. 


Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 


GENUINE 
WROUGHT - IRON 


Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 





New phones for private use: at left, hanging desk set, Edwards 
and Co., Inc., Norwalk, Conn.; at right, self-contained desk set 
requiring no bell box, American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Open and closed view, “All-Relay” private automatic telephone 
exchange, The North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 


Typical “P-A-X” automatic switchboard, complete with batteries 
and charging rectifier, cabinet open. American Automatic Elec- 
tric Sales Co., Chicago, Ill, 
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Intracommunicating systems are of two basic types: thow 
which provide for the transmission of actual sound—from yoeq) 
phonograph, or radio sources—and signal systems which transmjy 
electrical impulses which actuate audible or visible signals at ¢), 
point of reception. Under these two main headings come a myltj 
tude of different systems, ranging, in the first group, from the sip 
ple two-way telephone to the complete program distribution sx 
tem furnishing every type of entertainment, and in the second 
from door bells to automatically actuated fire alarms. 


SOUND TRANSMISSION 


Systems for sound transmission within buildings may be classified 
in three general groups, according to use: those for vocal com 
munication, sound reenforcement, and sound distribution. Thy 
first of these—vocal communication—includes the ordinary “secre 
tive” telephone and loud-speaking telephones connected between 
rooms. The second—sound reenforcement—is intended primarily 
to make a source of sound audible over a larger area, such as ay 
auditorium or other large room, by means of amplifiers and loud- 
speaking telephones. In the third group—sound distribution—are 
a variety of systems for distributing voice and music to a series 
of rooms by means of an amplifier or amplifiers, a wiring system 
and loud-speakers in each of the rooms. 

So many variations and combinations of these general types are 
available that it is possible to classify and describe them only 
in terms of fundamentals or by means of typical examples. The 
first method is valuable in indicating the scope and variety of 
available equipment—and its adaptability to every kind of prob- 
lem; the second in describing the details of systems as usually 
installed for ordinary purposes. Both are necessary parts of the 
background required to determine the type of equipment appro- 
priate to a particular installation. 

All systems of sound transmission consist essentially of a trans- 
mitter or transmitters connected to a receiver or system of re- 
ceivers. Transmitters may be of either the “secretive,” or ordinary 
telephone type, or may consist of microphones sensitive to all sur- 
rounding sounds, radio or phonograph “pick-ups.” Receivers may 
be secretive or loud-speaking telephones. There may be any num- 
ber of transmitters and receivers of either type, according to the 
purpose for which the system is designed. In addition to these 
variations, loud-speaking telephones may alternately be used as 
pick-up microphones, or “listening stations,” by reversing the elec- 
tric circuit. One type, which may be used with equal facility for 
vocal communication, as an “electric ear,” or an announcing 
system, uses instead of a wiring system of its own, the regular 
wiring system of the building. 

It is because of the almost infinite number of possible combina- 
tions of these variables that sound transmission systems are dif- 
ficult to classify. An ordinary two-way telephone may become an 
announcing system through the addition of a simple amplifier and 
loud-speakers; an announcing system may become a system of 
program distribution merely by hooking up a radio or phonograph 
as the sound source. In each of the descriptions of typical systems 
given below it is therefore important always to remember that 
all may be made more or less complex simply by the addition 
or subtraction of individual items of equipment. 


INTRACOMMUNICATING TELEPHONES 


In addition to the extension and intracommunicating service fur- 
nished in connection with the regular outside telephone system. 
it is often desirable—for reasons of convenience or economy—t0 
install private inside telephone systems. Equipment of this kind 
ranges from the simple apparatus replacing the old-fashioned 
speaking tube in conjunction with apartment-house door bells, t0 
fully automatic systems of 50 or more phones operating from 4 
switchboard identical in every respect but size with that used for 
the outside dial phone. Such private telephone service is now 
available in a variety of forms adaptable to every conceivable 
need and purpose. The simplest private telephone apparatus is 
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the two-way, two-station system operated from dry-cell batteries 
Sach systems require only three wires: one for talking, one for 
ening. and one for signaling—and, of course, no switchboard 
other station-selecting device. Any number of telephone sta 
1s may be interconnected in this way, but in order to signal 
the stations individually, additional wires are required, equal to 
the number of stations used. This is called a “multiple-station, 
common-talking, selective-ringing system,” and is ordinarily con- 
sidered practicable up to about ten stations—each instrument be- 
ing connected to thirteen wires. By using double this number of 
wires (26 for 10 stations) it is possible to hook-up what is known 
as a “semi-secret system”: one in which two to five separate 
conversations may be carried on simultaneously and _ privately, 
provided that none of the stations attempts connection with an- 
other already in use. Actually, of course, it is virtually impossible 
for the ten stations to be paired off in five separate conversa- 
tions except by prearrangement, and unlikely that more than three 
conversations will ever be under way at the same time, but even 
this number is seldom necessary in actual practice. Connections 
in the type of system are established by revolving a dial or pointer 
to the number of the station to be called. If the station called is 
not busy, its bell will then ring until it is answered or the 
receiver hung up; if it is busy, the person making the call will 
overhear the conversation going on and may interrupt or take 
part in it. Except that other stations may thus cut- or listen-in 
on an established conversation, operation is otherwise exactly 
similar to an ordinary outside telephone. Such systems are oper- 
ated from storage batteries which may be equipped with rectifiers 
for automatic charging. For systems of more than ten stations, 
and in all cases where complete privacy is essential, some form 
of central switchboard is required. This may be manual in opera- 
tion—requiring at least the part-time services of an attendant, 
but in an increasing number of cases automatic switchboards, 
similar to those used with the dial telephone, are being used. Such 
switchboards are available in sizes for 10, 25, 50 and more sta- 
tions, and are self-contained and entirely automatic in operation. 
Where a switchboard or automatic switchboard is used, connec- 
tion with the various stations in the system are established 
exactly as with an outside phone, and are completely private. The 
number of separate conversations which can be carried on simul- 
taneously is limited only by the number of “trunks” with which 
the system is equipped, but in most cases two trunks to every ten 
stations has been found to be sufficient. 
Manufacturers of automatic switchboards also equip their sys- 
tems to provide several special services in addition to regular 
communication. These include the “code call,” whereby persons 
not answering at their regular stations may be summoned to the 
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Courtesy, Western Electric Co. 


Typical sound reenforcements hook up for large auditoria. 
“own are desk and stand type microphones, phonograph 
ck-up, amplifier and control panel, auditorium speaker, out- 
20r speaker, and connections for speakers in other rooms. 






















































INTRACOMMUNICATION 


Zenith “Radio Nurse”: at left, the “Guardian Ear,” a sensitive 
microphone which picks up surrounding sounds, transmits them 
through the ordinary house wiring to the loud-speaker shown at 
the right. Both instruments may be plugged in anywhere on 60- 
cycle A.C. current. Zenith Radio Corp. 





At left, RCA Victor-Phone “Wireless” inter-communicating sys- 
tem; RCA Mfg Co.; at right, “Carrier-Call” two-way communi- 
cating unit, American Carrier-Call Corp., New York. Like the 
“Radio Nurse”, above, the units operate on the regular A.C. 
circuit, unlike it, each works both ways. 





RCA portable sound reenforcement system: left, microphone 
and amplifier, right, loud speaker. Entire set forms a handy, 
suitcase-sized carrying case. Remote “mixer” unit enables oper- 
ator to control the apparatus from a strategic point in the audi- 
torium. RCA Mfg. Co. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 





Stromberg-Carison sound distribution systems for hospital use. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 





At left, 1.B.M. “Schoolmaster” sound distribution system, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. Right, Western Electric pro- 
gram sound system, Western Electric Co. 





At left, Stromberg-Carlson sound distribution system for schools. 
Right, detail view of Western Electric distribution system, 
phonograph turn table open. 
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phone by an automatic code signal audible throughout the build. 
ing; “executive priority service,” which makes it possible from 
designated stations to break into established conversations: 
watchman’s service, which automatically records the time and 
place of watchman’s calls made on the regular telephones; cop. 
nections for fire and burglar alarms, and “executive key calling” 
which provides connections to frequently called stations without 
dialing, by simply depressing a key. 


Loud-Speaking Telephones 

Any of the above described systems may be equipped with loud. 
speaking telephone instruments, audible throughout the room in 
which they are located, and microphone-type transmitters which 
pick up sounds from a distance. Such “non-secretive” instruments, 
however, as ordinarily installed require less wiring than regular 
telephones, because “talk-listen” keys are usually employed on 
the instruments—eliminating the need for separate wires for talk- 
ing and listening, and because—where both instruments are loud- 
speaking—a separate signal circuit is not required. Such equip- 
ment must, on the other hand, be attached to some form of 
amplifier. 

The simplest form of loud-speaking or non-secretive telephone 
therefore requires but one wire connecting two or more instru- 
ments which function alternately as talking and listening stations, 
with one of the stations fitted with a talk-listen key and whatever 
is said into this station audible through all the others, and what- 
ever is said into any of the other stations audible at the central 
or control station. In one form, such systems dispense with a 
separate wiring system altogether, and are simply plugged into 
ordinary electric outlets. 

With additional wiring, such loud-speaking telephone systems may 
be hooked up for selective talking, and with the addition of a 
signal system, made to function in the same way as secretive 
telephones. Double instruments, for both talking and listening, 
are also available—thus eliminating the otherwise necessary talk- 
listen key. Loud-speaking phones are used on executives’ desks 
because of their ease of operation, for making announcements to 
a series of rooms separately or simultaneously, and as “listening 
stations”—the most recent application of this type being in the 
home, where wireless-type instruments are used to listen-in on 
the nursery from various points in the house. It is common to 
use loud-speaking and secretive telephone equipment in combina- 
tion. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Courtesy, Western Electric Co. 


Typical hook-up, program sound distribution system. Shown are 
stand and desk type microphones, control panel including phono 
graph and radio, and typical loud-speaker. 
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CREATING BEAUTY is only one half of architecture’s service 
to society. The other half—equally important—is taking mea- 
sures to preserve and defend that beauty. 


For many years in the protective side of their work, archi- 
tects have depended on paint made with Dutch Boy White- 
Lead. On millions of homes and public buildings, this trust- 
worthy paint has given proof of its ability to give long serv- 
ice under the most difficult conditions. 


Every application of Dutch Boy White-Lead is a custom- 
made paint job—mixed to suit the special requirements of the 
surface to be painted—tinted to the exact shade you and your 
client desire. By specifying Dutch Boy White-Lead you se- 
cure that combination of beauty and durability which is a 
fundamental objective of good architecture. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY—111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; ° 
00 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third 
St., Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Francisco; 
National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. 


Henry R. Sedgwick 
Architect 


of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh ; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener 
Building, Philadelphia. 
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The story of the first national housing program: PWA’s 22,000 tenants. what 
















































they get. what they pay, and how they got what they are paying for. 


HOUSING COMES OF AGE, by Michael W. Straus and Talbo 
Wegg. Oxford University Press, New York, Inc., New York. N. \ 
259 pp. 17 illustrations. 544 x 814. $2.75. 


Less than five years ago it was possible to write and publis 
a book entitled “America Can’t Have Housing,” a pessimisti 
but entirely realistic reflection of an impossible situation: th 
richest country in the world with the poorest housing progran 
Today the record is 51 projects containing almost 22,000 dwell 
ing units, 98 per cent of which are occupied, renting at ay 
average of $6.95 per room per month, including light, heat 
hot water, cooking, and refrigeration. 

“Housing Comes of Age” is an intimate, authoritative story of 
the 51 projects, telling the difficulties encountered, why th 
buildings were designed to last 60 years, what the politicians 
did when housing became a political issue. Not the least of its 
merits is that it fairly appraises the problems involved, sums 
up the achievements and shortcomings in terms of an existing 
situation and past attempts, and indulges in no easy half-true 
TENEMENTS: NEW YORK accusations or recriminations. The following is a fairly typical 


example of the general approach: 





“It is not difficult to make a plausible case to condemn private 
builders for their indifference to the lot of slum dwellers 
We have been prone in latter years to point an accusing finger 
at them and to lay all the blame at their door. Undoubtedly 
they must bear a large part of the burden of shame, but they 
alone are not guilty. And today the question of who was 
guilty for sins committed in the day of another generation 
seems dryly academic. 

“What has been learned from half a century of housing reform 
are these things: 

“Regulatory measures may possibly improve the standard of 
housing which is built, but they seriously curtail the volume, 
particularly that designed for low-income occupancy. Building 
codes become increasingly difficult to enforce in direct pro- 
portion to the quality of standards which they impose.” 
With similar continued emphasis on reality this book records 
the development of housing in the U. S., particularly that of 
KNICKERBOCKER VILLAGE: NEW YORK the PWA Housing Division. To plan a city with a population 
of between 70,000 and 80,000 is a good sized job. In essence 
this was the problem faced by the Housing Division, yet in 
many ways made more complex by the fact that this was not 
one community but many, that the living habits of the group 
for which the housing was planned varied tremendously from 
one section of the country to another. With no like experience 
to draw on, satisfactory results could only be hard won, the 
lessons learned of inestimable help to responsible housing 
officials. 

Information necessary to initiate a public housing project. 
a summary of housing legislation, and pertinent facts relating 
to the 51 projects undertaken by PWA are contained in sepa- 
rate appendices and are but part of this accumulation of new 
funds of housing technique. 

The authors have actively participated in the development of 
the Government’s housing program since its beginning in 1933, 
Mr. Straus as Director of Information in the PWA, Mr. Wegg 








Ernest Graham 


LAKEVIEW TERRACE: CLEVELAND as architect connected with the initiation of projects. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU RECOMMEND 


uminum Windows 


Your clients will have occasion to think kindly of you many times in the years to 
come. Aluminum windows retain their youthful habit of opening and closing easily. 
There’s no warping or swelling to cause binding during damp weather; no rattling 
looseness during dry. No rusting or rotting to require expensive replacement of parts. 

In the spring, when it’s painting time for neighbors, these property owners will be 
spared the expense of painting windows. Aluminum resists corrosion. Never needs a 
protective coating of paint. 

Aluminum windows are light in weight — easy operating. The extruded shapes used 
in their fabrication are strong. All parts are narrow, giving maximum glass area. 

The first cost of Aluminum windows is surprisingly low. And that is the complete 
cost, for there are no extras to add for assembling knocked-down parts, hardware, 
weatherstripping, painting, fitting and refitting. 

The book, ‘‘Windows of Alcoa Aluminum,” lists the companies who manufacture 
Aluminum windows, describes their windows, outlines the benefits obtained. Thou- 
sands of people have asked for, and have received, copies of this book. We'll gladly 
mail a copy to you. Aluminum Company of America, 2166 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Competitions 

L. Andrew Reinhard’s letter (Arch. Forum, 
July, '38, p. 30) ably voiced the opinion of a 
part of the architectural profession when he 
stated 

1. That competitions represent a great and un- 
justifiable cost to the profession, estimated in 
this case as high as a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, 

2. That while young and unknown architects 
are given a chance to make their reputation, the 
odds are not much better than those of a sweep- 
stakes, 

3. That competitions are responsible for lower- 
ing wages in architects’ offices, 

4. That various irregular practices such as the 
furnishing of free competitive sketches to pro- 
spective clients are evils which may be directly 
traced to the competition system. 

The Forum Editors print herewith first  re- 
actions. A complete digest of opinion will be 
published in the September issue. 


‘Forum: 

. . . Competitions do present a high cost 
to the profession. On the other hand, 
they are highly educational and in many 
cases of great benefit to a large propor- 
tion of the profession, especially those 
who may have “stopped being educated” 
since they left college. ... 

The competition system may give rise 
to some evils, such as the presentation 
of free competitive sketches, but I do not 
believe this can be traced to the com- 
petition system. I think many architects 
who complain about competition systems 
are the ones who would be most liable 
to make free competitive sketches. .. . 

Roya Barry WiLts 

Boston, Mass. 


Forum: 

. .. Mr. Reinhard’s points are those usu- 
ally made by the sincere and convinced 
opponents of competitions, but to me they 
are inconclusive and miss the big point 
which is the intellectual and imaginative 
uplift—something we sadly lack these 
days and worth a considerable sacrifice. 
As one who has never won yet in about 
four tries I should be able to speak with- 
out favorable prejudice . . .! 

It is the casual and half-hearted atti- 
tude of the A.I.A. and many established 
practitioners to properly conducted com- 
petitions which is largely responsible for 
the improper ones and for the expecta- 
tion on the part of many laymen that 
free competition designs may properly be 
demanded of architects. The experience of 
the R.I.B.A. has often been cited, but the 
evidence of the good effects of wide- 
spread competitions in England is so over- 
whelming that one cannot laugh it off. 

Frepertck J. Woopsripce 

New York, N. Y. 


.S 


Forum: 

. The weakest part of a competition 
is the judging. Busy architects will not 
take sufficient time to judge carefully and 
it is notorious that the very best archi- 
tects, when acting together on a jury, 
overlook or condone violations of the con- 
ditions of the program. There should be 
upon every jury a paid architect who will 
give his time to weeding out contestants 
whose drawings do not strictly comply 
with the rules. Failure to do this has re- 
sulted in breaking down the morale of 
competitions by handicapping those who 
stick to the rules. 

W. R. Greev_ey 


Boston, Mass. 


Forum: 

I think that the blind competition 
is a very poor way to select not only an 
architect but a personality with whom 
the client, in this case the College, must 
work closely and harmoniously for a year 
or more. The client accepts a gamble as 
truly as the contestants engage in one. 
This is emphasized by your own sugges- 
tion that two or more equally competent 
juries would probably pick different win- 
ners and give quite different premiations. 
My experience is that a jury is often 
dominated by some emphatic member ex- 
pressing a preconceived emphasis on some 
particular solution in design or parti... . 

ALFRED BuSSELLE 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

Mr. Reinhard’s statements seem to 
be bent upon blaming all the faults of the 
architectual profession on the competition 
system. Surely no thinking person could 
be so naive as to think that the running 
of one or two legal competitions per year 
can undermine the architectual profession. 
If this is true then the profession is so 
wobbly that it should be undermined— 
or changed so that it can cope with pres- 
ent conditions. 

All architects should have learned in 
school days that the profession is one 
directly and absolutely dependent upon 
the governing political, social, and eco- 
nomic orders. If we want to know what is 
wrong let us look into these institutions— 
not blindly lay the blame on the com- 
petition system. That is very little more 
than childish. 

Horace Witit1am HartTMan 

Detroit, Mich. 


Forum: 

. . I have served on innumerable juries 
where 200 to 300 drawings have been 
submitted. The process of elimination if 


fairly done requires the most unusual type 
of mentality (please don’t think that ] 
have it). It is the difficulty of finding 
men who have this ability that is the 
stumbling block in the way of more open 
competitions. On the other hand there are 
many men, in fact most good designers 
can render a fair judgment in a group of 
five to eight designs, and this brings ys 
to the closed competition with its at- 
tendant evils which, as I get older, tend 
to loom less large in my estimation, as 
is quite natural. The two-stage competi- 
tion would seem to be the answer, but 
actually in operation it has not been very 
successful. 
W. Pore Barney 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 

I have entered competitions and | 
do feel that preparing coinpetition plans 
is expensive and not worth the candle 
I have both won and lost competitions 
and from my own experience believe that 
it is entirely the wrong way to retain pro- 
fessional service. In the last analysis 
buildings are not built of paper architec- 
ture, and as the architect has only service 
to offer it seems to me that the important 
element in the retention of an architect 
is the type of service he can offer. This 
of course varies in the profession just as 
it does in the medical and legal profes- 
sions. I think a man should be selected 
for his personal ability to serve. 

Dovuéias Orr 
New Haven, Conn. 


Forum: 
.. . An open competition if properly con- 
ducted and ably judged, will serve the 
cause of good architecture more than any 
amount of ‘effort spent by an individual 
or a group of appointed architects—no 
matter how well established they may be. 
Ideas and thoughts have no boundaries: 
they may strike the least known or the 
most famous. Open competitions, as these 
words imply, are free and open to all 
qualified architects—those who disagree 
with the idea need not compete. 
Josuua D. LowenrisH 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

... It is our belief that a jury can prop- 
erly function only if all the members are 
paid for all the time they will have to 
spend to analyze the requirements of the 
program, actual conditions at the site for 
a case similar to the Wheaton College 
competition and thoroughly examine each 
solution submitted. It seems impossible 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HE diagram you see here is 

“Exhibit A” in the case of 
Goodyear Rubber Flooring vs. 
stretching, creeping and buck- 
ling. It shows the fabric insert 
and explains one of the main 
reasons why architects choose 
Goodyear for large floor areas. 


This insert plays an important 
part in extending the life of 
Goodyear Rubber Flooring and 
in assuring faultless service 
throughout its life. 


You can easily understand how 
it diffuses the “point loading” 
strain of furniture weight over 
a wider area and spreads the 
force of every shock, whether 


Chiulber nian NG 


aud WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 
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What has 
Goodyear done with 


RUBBER FLOORING? 


Fabric insert that acts 
as a “‘breoker strip” 








of footfall or other impact. 


Aside from these functions, the 
fabric insert also protects the 
underlying adhesive and pre- 
vents stretching, buckling and 
creeping. 


The placement of such an insert 
is of paramount importance. 
Thousands of performance tests 
have shown the best placement 
for all gauges to be approxi- 
mately 2/64 of an inch from the 
bottom side. That’s where you'll 
find Goodyear’s. 


For complete specifications see 
Sweet's 1938 Catalog, or write 
to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio — or 
Los Angeles, California. 






a 


WINGFOOT WALL RUBBER 


BEAUTY—choice of rich colors and 
combinations, harmonizing with any 
decorative scheme. 


DURABILITY and CLEANLINESS— 
smooth, resilient, permanent surface 
easily kept clean and fresh with 
damp cloth. 

FIRE- AND STAIN-RESISTANT— 
not permanently marred by smoke, 
alcohol, inks or most acids. 


APPLICATION—Goodyear Wingfoot 
Rubber comes in rolls, one yard wide, 
1/16” thick; easy to apply. 

Goodyear Rubber Flooring comes in 
two styles—individual tiles, and con- 
tinuous rolls. A fabric insert—similar 
to the breaker strip in auto tires— 
diffuses traffic shock, protects the 
adhesive, and prevents creeping, 
stretching and buckling. 


IN RUBBER 
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CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES of 
GOODYEAR RUBBER FLOORING and 
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BUILDING COSTS DIP 


in FHLBB survey of 28 cities. 
Boston leads the pack. 


‘ 
Ea H the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board reports building labor and ma- 
terial costs in representative cities, 
its figures on bids submitted for construc 


month 
bases 


tion of a hypothetical house containing 
24,000 cu. ft. The June 
28 cities, reflected one of the most gen- 
eral downward cost revisions in the sur- 


report covered 


vey’s three-year history. 

Thus, bids from nineteen of the report- 
ing cities were lower on a cubic foot basis 
than those submitted in March, month of 
the preceding sampling in these Districts. 
Only four cities reported an upward trend. 

Percentage-wise, the largest drop oc- 
curred in Boston, Mass., where cost per 
cu. ft. mills from 26.8 to 25.1 
cents, a 7 per cent between 
March and June. Next in line came Ashe- 
ville, N. C. with an 11 mill, or 5 per cent, 
drop from 22.7 to 21.6 cents. 

Already burdened with the highest unit 
cost in the four Districts, Springfield, Il. 
added another 5 mills after March, 
tops the cost scales at 29.4 cents 

Principal cities in the June survey ap- 
pear in the accompanying tabulation. 


eased 17 


decrease 
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STATES AND JUNE MAR JUNE JUNE 
CITIES 1938 1938 1937 1936 
a a 
BOSTON: 
CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD $0.239 245 $0.264 $0.235 

NEW HAVEN 234 242 24 
MAINE 

PORTLAND 234 234 238 214 
MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 25! 268 277 246 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

MANCHESTER 22 227 242 228 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
ALABAMA: 

BIRMINGHAM 253 254 252 224 
FLORIDA 

TAMPA 237 239 238 224 
GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 217 220 2 206 
MARYLAND: 

BALTIMORE 208 214 224 209 
NORTH CAROLINA 

ASHEVILLE 216 227 218 200 
VIRGINIA: 

RICHMOND 219 220 218 203 

ROANOKE 235 233 228 .207 
CHICAGO: 
ILLINOIS: 

CHICAGO 289 293 301 28 

SPRINGFIELD 296 294 291 ] 
WISCONSIN 

MILWAUKEE 262 265 271 232 

OSHKOSH 252 251 53 .232 
TOPEKA: 
COLORADO: 

DENVER .269 273 280 .250 
KANSAS 

WICHITA 224 238 215 
NEBRASKA 

OMAHA 242 243 249 .232 
OKLAHOMA 

OKLAHOMA CITY .243 .244 243 226 


CAN’T LEAK! 
EASY TO INSTALL! - 
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ANUMIITEUALBUNRNAL * FUE 


The House on Which Costs Are Reporieg ;. 
a detached 6-room home of 24,000  ybj, 
feet volume. Living room, dining oom. 
kitchen, and lavatory on first floor; ©: bed 
rooms and bath on second floor. Ex: eric, 
is wide-board siding with brick and s! yeep 
as features of design. 

The house is not completed ready for 
occupancy. It includes all fundamental 
structural elements, an attached |-car 
garage, an unfinished cellar, an unfinished 
attic, a fireplace, essential heating, plumb- 
ing, and electric wiring equipment, and 
complete insulation. It does not include 
wall-paper nor other wall nor ceiling finish 
on interior plastered surfaces, lighting fiy- 
tures, refrigerators, water heaters, ranges, 
screens, weather stripping, nor shades. 

Reported costs include, addition to 
material and labor compensation 
insurance, an allowance for contractor's 
overhead and transportation of materials, 
plus 10 per cent for builder’s profit. 


costs, 


Reported costs do not include the cost 
of land nor of surveying the land, the 
cost of planting the lot, nor of providing 
walks and driveways; they do not include 
architect’s fee, cost of building permit, 
financing charges, nor sales costs. 

In figuring costs, current prices on the 
same building materials list are obtained 
every three months from the same dealers, 
and current wage rates are obtained from 
the same contractors and _ builders. 
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This way you're SURE! 


HERE’S no doubt about the satisfying wash-up that’s 
in store for a man when he pushes the plunger of an 
Ivory Soap Dispenser. 


That’s because there’s no doubt about the soap the Ivory 
Dispenser delivers. It’s genuine Ivory Soap! Pure, gentle, 
rich lathering Ivory—so safe that doctors recommend it 
for babies’ tender skins—so popular that it’s in more 
American homes than any other soap. 


Whether it’s a modernization job or a new installation, 
here’s your answer to trouble-free dispenser service. An 
illustrated folder telling more about Ivory Dispenser 
service is yours for the asking. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Industrial Sales Dept. AF 738*Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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_— KAHN’S consistent use of 
Richards-Wilcox sliding door hardware 
is both a testimonial to the merit of this 
equipment, and an indication of its great 
popularity among the country’s leading 
architects. 


Through 50 years of steady development, 
Richards-Wilcox has created the greatest and 
largest line of Hangers and Trolley Tracks 


DEVELOPMENT... ata glance 


in the world. R-W equipment is available for 
any sliding door, regardless of its weight. 
And it is better equipment, thanks to ex- 
clusive, patented features. As an example, 
we cite the famous Lock Joint—the most out- 
standing development in trolley tracks. 


Our engineers are always ready to assist 
you in determining the most suitable R-W 
hangers and tracks for any installation. 





“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDE S* 


YEARS OF TRACK AND HANGER 


/ 








‘ , AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 1880/ 1937 
‘Quality leaves 
its imprint” Branches: New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Washington, D. C. 
Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines Minneapolis Kansas City 
Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont., Montreal, Winnipeg 
AUGUST 1938 5] 














ULTRA MODERN 
BUILDINGS 


Deser ve 


ULTRA MODERN 
MEATING 





indicates the 
REVOLVING 
WEAT 
DISTRIBUTING 
OUTLET 


yy 


Z indicates the 
FIXED HEAT 

« OISTRIGUTING 

OUTLET 





99 Wing featherweight unit heaters delivering 
over 34,000,000 B. T. U. per hour heat the fine 
new Delco Appliance plant, division of General 
Motors Corporation, designed by Albert Kahn, Inc. 
This building is the last word in modern manufac- 
turing plant design and construction. 


63 heaters in the manufacturing section, which 
are of our latest type having revolving heat dis- 
tributing outlets, were selected because they de 
liver live, constantly circulating, invigorating 
heat. The heaters in other sections are of the 
same type but with fixed distributing outlets. 


Many other industrial buildings lately designed 

by Albert Kahn, Inc., are equipped with Wing 

Featherweight Heaters. 

Our engineers will gladly go into detail with you 
ncerning Wing Featherweight Unit Heaters for 

your buildings. 


L. J. WING MFG. CO. 


157 West 14th Street New York, N. Y. 


DISCHARGE 
OUTLETS 
Are Available in 
8 Standard Types. 
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HOTEL INCOME UP, 


but so are operating costs. 
100 cities surveyed. 


Monrn ago from the offices of Harris, 
Kerr, Forster & Co., leading tabs-keepers 
of the Nation’s Hotels, came many note- 
worthy facts and figures on 1937's hotel 
business. Based on a study of 250 hotels| 
in 100 U. S. cities, the report’s most sig- 
‘nificant observations were: room rates up 
64 per cent from 1936; occupancy, up 
1.9 per cent. Encouraging note is that this 
improvement in room rates was the great- 
est since the 1933 low, but less encourag- 
ing is the climb necessary for rates to 
reach 1929 levels. (See chart below.) 
Other interesting hostelry trends which 
parallel those of almost any type of busi- 
ness: gross income from room rents was| 
8 per cent greater than in 1936; from all 
sources, 7 per cent greater. The possibility 
of a corresponding increase in net income 
was precluded by 1937 expenses, which 
rose 1 per cent more than income. Largely 
‘responsible was hotel labor whose wages 
advanced 12 per cent during the year. Of 
total income, employes took 31.7 per cent 
with 3 per cent more for food, social se-| 
curity and unemployment taxes. But, the) 
leavings of labor and all other expenses 
was 14.7 per cent of gross income, a not- 
too-disheartening rise of 3.4 per cent from 
1936. 
Suggestions to hotel keepers by mentors 
Harris, Kerr and Forster are logically 
toward improving revenue and lopping 
costs of operation. Decrying the Depres- 
sion practice of “ruthless rate cutting,” 
they see hopeful signs in recent advances 
(rates during 1938 have continued up- 
ward) , suggest the cooperation of regional] 
groups to study employment conditions. | 
hours and wages as a basis for sounder| 
agreements. 
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Assembly Plant 
Baltimore, Md. 
Albert Kahn, Inc. 
Arch. & Engrs. 


















It is generally con- 
ceded that the ar- 
chitectural patterns 
created by Albert 
Kahn have estab- 
lished far-reaching 
trends in industrial 
architecture. Conse- 
quently, the makers of Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains feel proud to asso- 
ciate their product with a building of 
Kahn design! Like Albert Kahn’s work, 
these modern fountains too have in- 
fluenced a definite trend . . . offering 
maximum sanitation and convenience 
in drinking-water service. In many of 
the buildings developed by this great 
architect, Halsey Taylor fountains are 
a popular choice. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
Warren, Ohio 
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Why, are many air conditionin 
systems branded | 


The fundamental purpose of air conditioning is to 
provide relief from uncomfortable outdoor condi- 
tions. Too many so-called “air conditioning” sys- 
tems, instead of providing relief, actually create 
discomfort. 


Perhaps, like thousands of others, you have had the 
experience of stepping from the heat and humidity 
of a summer day into an “air conditioned” shop to 
be greeted by a “wintry” blast of cold air that actu- 
ally made you wince. You expected relief but you 
received a shock. 


Compare this kind of air conditioning with that fur- 
nished by AUDITORIUM Systems. Unlike the faulty 
systems that “chill” and “shock” by cooling small 
quantities of air to very low temperatures, the AUDI- 
TORIUM Systems cool a larger quantity of air to a 


AUDITORIUM 
CONDITIONING 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In Canada——AUDITORIUM AIR CONDITIONING, LTD., Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal 





17 EAST 42nd STREET, 


AUGUST 


i 





temperature only 10° or 12° below the inside air and 
do it economically. The larger quantity of air and 
smaller differential combine to produce the required 
gentle movement of moderately cooled air that in- 
creases the feeling of delightful comfort. 


Besides being more efficient, AUDITORIUM Systems 
cost less to operate than others furnishing compar- 
able service. They have been specified by the 
leading engineers for many successful installations 
made during the past decade. Investigate their 
advantages and economies for meeting your partic- 
ular requirements. 
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I'M PUTTING KOHLE 


INET SINKS IN 
EVERY JOB I DO 


THERE'S A BIG DEMAND for the Cymbria, the new sink that 
can be used alone or with continuous cabinets. My clients 
like the spacious drainboard, the deep Duostrainer-equipped 
basin and the 3-inch ledge for soap, tumbler and dish cloth. 
And they say the disappearing rinse hose and new long- 
reaching spout make dish washing much simpler. 


EQUALLY POPULAR is the new Wellwin. It has one 8-inch- 

deep compartment for washing dishes, another for rinsing 

7 adjoining cabinets serve as drainboards. There’s a 

3-inch ledge here, too, and all kinds of cabinet space. Pro- 

spective house builders can’t seem to say enough about these 
two new Kohlers. 





Plan on Kohler cabinet sinks. Their graceful lines and hard 
acid-resisting finish (note the smartly clipped ends, the all- 
steel cabinets and white chip-proof baked enamel) blend 
into any kitchen picture. There are many other Kohler 
sinks — for every home, every income. Specify them. And 
specify the Kohler line for bathrooms. Your clients will 
appreciate Kohler’s good taste and craftsmanship. Write 
for free 4-color booklet, “Planned Plumbing.” Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


PLANNED 
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PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 





(Continued from page 22) 
SOUND REENFORCEMENT 


The first, and still probably most important use for loud 
speaking telephone equipment in buildings is for sound 
reenforcement— amplification—in what are loosely called 
“public address systems.” Intended primarily to increase 
the volume of a source of sound and thus make it audible 
throughout a larger space, such systems consist basically of 
a “pick-up”—microphone, phonograph, or radio; an amplifier; 
and one or more—usually two—judiciously placed loud- 
speaking telephones connected to the pick-up and amplifier 
with a wiring system. They may be either portable or built- 
in, and are available in various sizes to suit every type of 
room. Additional loud-speakers attached to the central 
sound source and placed in the various rooms convert such 
a system into a system of sound distribution. 


SOUND DISTRIBUTION 


Sound distribution systems are designed to distribute sound 
from a central source or sources to the various rooms and 
spaces of a building. They are of two basic types: systems 
in which control is concentrated at the sending point, and 
those controlled in part at the loud-speaker, but any varia- 
tion or combination of the two types is possible where 
needed. 

Systems of the first kind are best illustrated by the typical 
installation used in public schools. The center of such a 
system consists usually of a sound-source and control cab- 
inet, containing one, two, or in some cases three radio sets, 
a phonograph turntable and pick-up, and a portable micro- 
phone attachment, together with necessary wiring, switches, 
meters, and a “monitor” loud-speaker for testing the sound 
being sent to the various classrooms. From this control panel 
it is possible to distribute simultaneously two or more pro- 
grams—depending on the number of “channels” with which 
the system is equipped—to any of the loud-speakers located 
in the various rooms, or to any combination of speakers, 
or—in emergencies such as fire drills—to send the same mes- 
sage simultaneously to all of the speakers in the system. 
Systems of the second type are well illustrated by the 
type used in hotels. Here a program source—consisting usu- 
ally of two or three radio pick-ups, a microphone for an- 
nouncements, a phonograph, and a microphone or micro- 
phones in the hotel dining room or roof garden—distributes 
simultaneously three or four programs to loud-speakers lo- 
cated in each of the guest rooms. At each of the speakers 
a selector switch enables the guest to choose between sev- 
eral radio programs and entertainment originating within 
the hotel. With speakers located in the public rooms, such 
a system may be used for announcements and “electric 
paging.” 


SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


While older and better known than sound transmission sys- 
tems, the various electro-magnetic signaling devices for 
buildings have also shown striking progress in recent years 
and are today available in many new and more useful forms. 
Such systems may be divided according to whether the sig- 
nal is of manual or automatic origin, audible or visible, and 
whether the system is general or selective. Practically any 
desired combination of these various factors is possible, and 
a signal system may be extremely simple or exceedingly 
complex depending on the function it is designed to perform. 
Audible signals range from the ordinary buzzer or bell— 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Truscon Bonderizing 
equipment in their Youngs- 
town, Ohio plant showing 
how production automati- 
cally travels through all 
the cleaning, Bonderizing 
and finishing operations. 


The Truscon book describ- 

ing the Bonderizing Pro- 

cess. Sent by Truscon 
upon request. 


Modern mass production methods are a part of the 
Steel Building Products industry. With specially de- 
signed equipment, Truscon Steel Company hangs their 
fabricated window and certain other products on a 
continuous conveyor which carries them through clean- 
ing, rinsing, Bonderizing, primer paint dipping and 
baking. 


With Bonderizing under the primer, the final coats of 
paint are assured a more substantial base than can be 
provided in any other way. Bonderizing produces a 
phosphate coating that is integral with the metal. It 


PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY 





anu for this Book 


It deals specifically with rust inhibiting 
finishing methods on many types of 
architectural iron and steel products 
and indicates a solution of the finish- 
ing problem on galvanized units. 
Write today for your copy. 





sets up a barrier to moisture, assures better adhe- 
sion for the primer and adequate protection from rust. 


Bonderizing gives steel products the ability to stand 
rigorous exposure and assures the building owner a 
new measure of maintenance service. Bonderizing 
gives the finish three to five times greater effectiveness 
than a finish over bare metal. It is an economy feature 
that saves reconditioning costs and provides better 
appearance. 


2180 E. MILWAUKEE AVE. © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Now, for the first time, Round 
Oak provides architects, builders 
and home owners with a low cost, 
oil fired winter Air Conditioning 
furnace for small homes —a unit 
so efficient and revolutionary that 
it is practical even in houses cost- 
ing as little as $4000. X-80 Air 
Conditioner is a special steel fur- 
nace designed as a complete unit 
with the famous Round Oak 
Contraflow burner and efficient PURIFIES — CIRCULATES 
circulating, purifying and humid- 

ifying units. It produces 80,000 BTU’s per hour, which is suffi- 
cient for the average five to seven room house. The attractive cab- 
inet is rugged 24 gauge steel with Hammerloid blue finish. 
Though low in price, X-80 is built to the rigid standards of the 
Round Oak Company—one of America’s oldest manufacturers 
of heating equipment. Investigate this amazing unit before you 
buy or specify heating for any home. See your Round Oak deal- 
er or mail coupon below for complete information. 


ROUND OAK 


STOVES -RANGES * FURNACES 
OIL BURNERS + AIR CONDITIONERS 








SO a ee we a a, ee eS oe 


The Round Oak Company, Dowagiac, Mich., Dept. 208 





i 2 

Please send literature and lete information describi o i 
i © X-80 AIR CONDITIONER, LARGER EQUIPMENT i I 
{| Name i 
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PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 56) 





whose only function is to make a noise—to the moder 
musical and decorative chime. Chimes are available whi 
sound a series of distinctive notes, thus indicating the siz 
nal’s point of origin. Visible signals may take any form fron 
blinker-lights to nurses’ and doctors’ call boards. Combined 





Electric door chimes: above, left, Rittenhouse “Sentinel,” 
The A. E. Rittenhouse Co., Inc., Honeoye Falls, New York; 
right, “NuTone Chime”, style B, NuTone Chimes, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; below, Edwards “Cathedral” 3-tube 
chime, Edwards and Co., Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 


audible and visible signals, in which 
sound is used to attract attention 
and a visible indicator to show the 
station from which the signal orig- 
inates are also used. The simple 
“break glass” fire alarm may now be 
had equipped with an automatic fire 
detector which sounds the alarm 
whenever sudden and extreme tem- 
perature changes occur in its vicin- 
ity, and the automatic burglar 
alarm and manually operated hold- 
up alarm attached so as to actuate 
sprinklers or tear gas ejectors. Both 
are now made in a number of forms 
for every possible purpose. 

The purely automatic signal reaches 
its most elaborate form in the so- 
called “automatic program control” 
for school buildings, a device which 
actuates bells or other signals at 
predetermined intervals, and which 
may be arranged for 6, 12, 18, and 
24 hour schedules, and for 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 circuit programs. Schedules 
are easy to set up and change. 
Clock systems operating from a cen- 
tral master clock are a special form 
of intracommunication used in large 
buildings where a great many clocks 
are required. In one form, such clocks are synchronized on 
minute or half-minute intervals from the control; in another, 
clocks operate on their own motor controlled directly from 
the frequency of the alternating current with which they 
are supplied, but are reset in case of current interruption by 
a central control device. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 38) 


that the Wheaton College competition, 
with more than 250 projects submitted, 
some by the best architects’ offices in the 
country, could have been disposed of in 
less than one week, in all fairness to the 
competitors. Even if only 50 out of 250 
presented an interesting solution or an 
individual feature of great merit, the final 
selection of the winner must have required 
a considerable amount of time. 
GABRIEL MASsENA 
Wilmington, Del. 


Forum: 

. . We believe in the competitive method 
of selecting architects for buildings of an 
important nature. The competitive method 
necessarily involves a certain amount of 
waste but the results are, in our opinion, 
worth this economic waste. It is not at 
all certain that an 
sured of the best design for his purpose 
by commissioning an architect, however 


owner would be as- 


great his reputation. Competitive designs 
which attempt to meet his particular prob- 
lem will give him much more assurance 
that all aspects of his problem have been 
carefully examined. 

Artistic merit cannot be measured by 
economic standards. The architect of 


4300 Gym Instructors 
CANT BE WRONG 


Every test proves Seal-O-San a more 
economical and tougher floor finish 


Architects who specify Seal-O-San know that it can 


pass every severe test demanded of a gymnasium floor finish. 


Today more than 4300 schools in all parts of the country 
have Seal-O-San finished floors. And here’s why: 


Seal-O-San makes the floor non-slippery. Its penetrating 
seal forms a beautiful, pec surface finish that locks 


out dirt and moisture. T 


is tough finish will not crack, chip, 
or peel. Successfully it resists all gymnasium activities. 


Also, consider Seal-O-San economies. Appliedwith a lambs- 
wool mop, it assures real savings over costly hand-brushed 
finishes. It offers maintenance savings too, because a 
Seal-O-San finished floor seldom needs scrubbing. 


Santa Sophia is said to have made two 
unsuccessful attempts which collapsed be- 
fore he finally succeeded in enclosing the 
largest space then known under one roof. 
We are of the opinion that the result has 
justified the waste involved. 

We do not agree that the chances for 
young men to succeed in competitions 
like Wheaton’s are extremely small. In 
our opinion, the winning design was 
rightly placed first among the designs ex- 
hibited. The winners were two young men 
who were able to solve the problem better 
simply than a number of 


architects 


and 
experienced 


more 


who also com- 
peted. 
Moore & Hutcuins 


New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

. . . I have entered several competitions 
and can say that I believe that the cost 
of preparing plans is practically zero. 
Most architects today are not particularly 
busy, and to say that doing a competition 
in spare or leisure time is expensive is 
equivalent to saying that it is expensive 
to read a book or take a walk. Perhaps 
Benjamin Franklin’s dull and _ patently 
false aphorism “Time is money” is what 
creates the belief that competitions are 
expensive. However, if an architect hires 
others to do the competition—or at least 
make the drawings—a peculiar condition 
exists; either the architect is so busy he 





A detailed folder and specifications on Seal-O-San will 
gladly be sent to architects. Write for your copy—today. 
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must hire additional men (in which eas 
there is no object in entering the com 
petition), or he is hiring men—in cay 
he is not busy—to do work he could dp 
himself (in which case he has jo just 
cause to complain of the expense 

Joun Tuomas Grispare 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 


... The number of entries for the 
Wheaton Competition was indeed exces. 
sive—but that, I maintain, was because 
we have too few competitions for exciting 
buildings. If competition were a regular 
happening, architects could, and would. 
pick and choose. The “unjustifiable cost” 
would be cut down... . 

Henry S. Cuurcuiy 

New York, N. Y. 


Errata 

The Architectural Forum regrets: omission of 
credit to Clow Gasteam Radiator Co., Shreve- 
port, La., for heating system specified by Archi- 
tect Marshall Walker (July °38, p. 35); revers- 
ing in production designs and service equipment 
of Architects Ames & Atkinson and Architect 
Douglas McFarland, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
(July °38, pp. 56 and 61). 

Credit for the heating unit on the Hays, 
Simpson & Hunsicker house (Arch. Forum, 
July °38, p. 25), should read: Winter Air- 
Conditioning Unit—Niagara 220—94 D. D 
Manufacturer—The Forest City Foundries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio.—Eb. 
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Billings-Chapin DRIWAL, with its 25 year 
record as an outstanding treatment for the damp- 
proofing, stainproofing and preservation of exterior 
masonry surfaces, now introduces a companion 
product—DRICOAT. 

DriCoat is an entirely new type of finish specifi- 
cally designed for the painting of green or damp 
interior walls of concrete, brick or plaster. 

DriCoat is the solution to a painting problem of 
long standing—a practical finish for fresh interior 
walls where quick occupancy is desired. 

DriCoat is also a most suitable finish for damp 
basement walls; for many manufacturing or other 
buildings in which high humidity prevails. 

DriCoat is not a calcimine. It contains no water 
nor glue. It may later be recoated with any suitable 
oil paint. 


The Billings-Chapin Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘ Please send descriptive circular and specifications on DRICOAT 
oo 


Firm Name 
Addres: 
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f WATROUS FLUSH VALVE FEATURES 


that match up with modern 


PSI DM Se- Ul l-la- bt 


ACK of the rapidly widening 


acceptance of Watrous Flush 
Valves for such Albert Kahn designed 
buildings as the Fisher Building, New 
Center Building, Grace Hospital addi- 
tion, Chevrolet Sales and Service 
Building, and the U. S. Parcel Post 
Building in Detroit; the General Motors 
Assembly Plant at Los Angeles, the 
Fisher Body Plant at Pontiac, the Dear- 
born Inn at Dearborn, the Chevrolet 
Motor Company Assembly Plant at 
Tarrytown, and a host of others de- 
signed by well known architects, will 
be found two important features that 
appeal to architects, building owners, 
superintendents, managers and engi- 
neers, 


Read the details of the water saver 
adjustment and the self-cleansing by- 
pass as outlined in the adjoining col 
umn. These are features that bring 
client satisfaction . . . features that 
have brought about a remarkable 
swing to Watrous Flush Valves for all 
types of buildings. 


Before you make your final decision 
on flush valves for your next job, why 
not check up on these Watrous fea- 
tures? We shall be pleased to give 
you complete information and you will 
find 14 pages of specification details 
listed in Catalog No. 65, Section 27 of 
Sweet's Catalog File. 


IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
1238 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 








THE WATROUS WATER 
SAVER ADJUSTMENT 


@ This feature makes it pos- 
sible to adjust any Watrous 
flush valve to the MINIMUM 
water requirements of any 
fixture. Only with an adjust- 
able valve can the length of 
flush be cut down to each 
fixture’s actual needs—thus 
effecting maximum water 
savings. Simply remove the 
nut, take a screw driver and 
turn the adjustment screw 
and the flushing time can be 
lengthened or shortened as 
desired, without even shut- 
ting off the water or dis- 
turbing any connections. 





THE SELF-CLEANSING 
BY-PASS 


@ This feature is important 
because in all flush valves 
the length of flush is con- 
trolled by a small stream 
of water which flows 
through a by-pass. Unless 
this by-pass is cleansed thor- 
oughly at each operation, it 
may ) Fe clogged with 
sand, dirt, or scale, thereby 
causing a prolonged flush 
with consequent waste of 
water. The Watrous patented 
self -cleansing by - pass en- 
tirely eliminates any possi- 
bility of such wasteful flush- 
ing. Note the little plunger 
in the by-pass orifice. Every 
time the valve is operated 
this pin cleans the orifice. 
Note also the unusually large 
waterways that assure good 
flushing action even when 
the water pressure gets low. 


Watrous Yiush Cilves 


Diaphragm and Piston types | 
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THIS 


ASPHALT TILE 


FLOORING 


1$ GOOD-LOOKING 


ISN'T IT 7 


... if gives 
ideas for 
decorative 
floors at 
LOW COST! 


YES, AND ITS 
MADE BY 


.- THAT MEANS 
QUALITY 


Toronto Globe and Mail 
Building, Toronto, Canada 


F you have a flooring prob- 

lem, the beautiful full-color 
Johns-Manville book shown 
above will help you. It visualizes 
the unlimited decorative treat- 
ments at your disposal with J-M 
Asphalt Tile and explains why it 
stands unusually hard wear while 
providing a quiet, resilient and 
beautiful floor. The book gives 
ideas for bright, cheerful floors 
for stores, hotels and restaurants; 
pleasant color schemes for lob- 
bies, offices and schools; restful 
designs for churches and hos- 
pitals. Your free copy is ready 
—also specification data... 
simply mail the coupon. 


J-M Asphalt Tile is sold by approved 
J-M Flooring Contractors. There is 
one near you. Consult your Classified 
Telephone Book under “‘Flooring”’ and 
look for the J-M insignia. 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. AF-8, 22 East 40th Street, New York City 
Please send me free specification data and your full-color bro- 
chure on decorative floors of J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. 


Name 
Address. 
City 


JM 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 


FORUM OF EVENTS 
COMPETITIONS 

Rockefeller Center announces a national competition for ‘he 
best design of a bronze panel depicting the theme “News”: 
first prize, $1,000; second prize, $500; third prize, $250. Ip 
addition, if both Rockefeller Center, Inc. and The Associated 
Press approve the design, its sculptor will receive $6,500 for 
carving the panel above the doorway of the Associated Press 
Building now under construction in Rockefeller Center. The 
competition is open only to sculptors who are American citi- 
zens. The jury will consist of: Sculptors John Gregory and 
Lee Lawrie; Federal Art Project Director Holger Cahill; Archi- 
tects Wallace K. Harrison and L. Andrew Reinhard; Associated 
Press Executives Lloyd Stratton and W. T. McCleery. Leon 
Solon will be director of the competition. 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., announces the following list 
of architects who have accepted its invitation to compete 
for a general development plan of the college: Buckler & Fen- 
hagen; William W. Emmart; Eggers and Higgins, Clyde N, 
Friz, Nelson Friz; Edward Hughes Glidden, Jr., Otto F. Lang- 
mann, Alfred Easton Poor, Hobart B. Upjohn; Mottu and 
White; Taylor and Fisher; Lucius R. White; Wrenn, Lewis 
and Jencks; Wyatt and Nolting; Baltimore, Md. Eliel and 
Eero Saarinen; Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Allen, Collens and 
Willis; W. Cornell Appleton & Frank A. Stearns; Chester 
Lindsay Churchill; Cram and Ferguson; Leland and Larsen; 
Perry, Shaw and Hepburn; Isidor Richmond; Boston, Mass, 
Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer; Cambridge, Mass. George 
Watts Carr, Durham, N. C. Carl Carnwell Tallman, Ithaca, 
N. Y. Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles, Cal. Cameron Clark; 
Aymar Embury II; Evans, Moore & Woodbridge; Frederick 
G. Frost; W. K. Harrison & J. A. Fouilhoux; Frederick C. 
Hirons; William Lescaze; Electus D. Litchfield; James C. Mac- 
kenzie; McKim, Mead & White; Moore and Hutchins; William 
and Geoffrey Platt; James Gamble Rogers; Harvey Stevenson 
& Eastman Studds; Thompson, Holmes & Converse; Tooker 
& Marsh; New York, N. Y. W. Pope Barney; Paul Philippe 
Cret; DeArmond, Ashmead and Bickley; George Howe; Walter 
T. Karcher; Mellor & Meigs; Purves, Cope and Stewart; Harry 
Sternfeld; Thomas & Martin; Tilden & Pepper; Philadelphia, 
Pa. Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I. Gordon and Kaelber, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Massena & DuPont, Wilmington, Del. 


AWARDS 

The American Institute of Architects announces the award of 
seven Edward Langley scholarships for advance study, travel, 
and research in architecture. One scholarship is a renewal 
for the continuance of research in low cost housing; two 
are for travel in Europe and the United States to gather 
information on housing conditions, while four are for grad- 
uate studies in design. Grants were made to the following: 
Elizabeth Coit, New York architect, for continuation of 
research in economical design and construction of single 
family dwellings and apartment houses undertaken under a 
Langley scholarship awarded in 1937; Clement Ford, Atlanta 
architect, for travel in Europe to study housing; Jack Gilchrist, 
architectural draftsman, Santa Barbara, Calif., for study at 
Harvard, Columbia or the University of Pennsylvania; John 


| Jacobsen, Seattle architect, for travel in northern Europe and 


eastern U. S. to study low cost housing; James Murphy, Uni- 
versity of Illinois graduate, for study under Dr. Walter Gropius 
at Harvard University; James Murphy, Jr., Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute graduate, for work at an American college: 
Charles Pearson, Jr., Pittsburgh architectural draftsman, for 
study at Harvard University. 


INDEX 


Available on request is the index to Volume 68, THe ArcHITEC- 
TURAL ForuM. 
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PERMITS (June) ............ $140,481,118 
Residential ........... 70,325,522 
Non-residential ........ $2,629 264 
Additions, repairs ...... 27 526 332 
BME Weesc dundee 120,466,345 
1 SS ee 150,624,951 

Source: U.S. Dept of Labor 


CONTRACTS (July) ......... $239,1799,000 
Residential ........... 87,978,000 
Non-residential 72,563,000 
Heavy engineering ..... 79,258,000 
eee ee 251,006,000 
OS re ee 321,602,700 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Running counter to a normal season decline, the volume of building permits in- 
creased 17 per cent between May and June. Leading this increase with a 43 per cent 


rise were June permits for non-residential structures which reversed their sharp decline 


of the preceding month. Additions and repairs also reversed earlier trends by increasing 
2 per cent. The value of residential permits rose in June by 10 per cent. But, despite 
these favorable indications, the June level of total activity was still 7 per cent below 


June of last year. 


Although the volume of residential building contracts increased 3 per cent from June, 
the gain was due to advances in one- and two-family house construction rather than 
to the building of large public projects. Strong declines in the non-residential and heavy 
engineering categories of 11 per cent and 5 per cent respectively served to carry total 


contracts downward. 
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A.LA. PAY. To the long list of agen- 
cies actively cooperating with Govern- 
ment’s sociological housing program have 
been added the Nation’s architects. Evi- 
dence of this addition came month ago as 
USHAdministrator Nathan Straus made 
an agreement with the A.I.A. for archi- 
tectural services on all large-scale housing 
projects financed by his Authority. Evi- 
dence of active cooperation on the part 
of architects is the fact that the adoped 
schedule of fees for these architectural 
services compares favorably with minimum 
standards set by the A.L.A. for work on 
private projects. The architectural fee for 
the average USHA project will be about 
3.5 per cent. 

Prepared by the A.LA.’s Committee 
on Housing, chairmanned by Cleveland’s 
Walter R. McCornack, the schedule of 
fees runs from 5 per cent on projects 
costing $100,000-$200,000 down to 2.5 per 
cent for $10 million projects. In between 
these extremes fees decrease unevenly as 
project costs jump by millions*: 


4.75 per cent—$1 million 
$3 per cent—$2 million 
3.8 per cent—%3 million 
3.4 per cent—#4 million 
3.1 per cent—%5 million 
29 per cent—%6 million 
2.75 per cent—%7 million 
2.65 per cent—$8 million 
2.55 per cent—89 million 








dS 


*Fees for projects of intermediate costs are 
determined by simple interpolation. 


Finding but little data as to the cost 
of preparing drawings, Architect McCor- 
nack’s committee intimated that these 
fees may not be fair, therefore hopes that 
architects employed on housing projects 
will henceforth keep accurate count of 
their expenses and make them available 
to the committee. In the meantime, the 
stipulated fees, which include normal 
engineering and landscape architectural 
services, are “on trial” for a period of 
one year. 


FANNY MAY. Nicknamed “Fanny 
May” by Washington’s bureau wags, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) had by mid-August purchased 
only $43 million of FHA-insured mort- 
gages. Reason: the RFC, agency which 
last February supplied the Association’s 
capital, now finds that private funds are 
flowing into the mortgage market in large 
amounts and therefore believes that 
daughter Fanny May should be a careful 
lass, not a bold, forward one. Still arguing 
for more liquidity in the mortgage market, 
FHA officials express the opinion that the 
RFC has too close a hold on Fanny’s 
apron strings, too firm a grip on her purse 
strings. 


BALKY PUMP. Index of the speed, 
or lack of speed, with which the Business 
pump is being primed by Government is 
the U. S. Treasury Department’s daily 
statement of revenue receipts and ex- 
penditures. On August 13 it indicated a 
lack of speed. Thus, expenditures by the 


Government since July 1 for reclamation 
projects, public highways, river and _ har- 
bor work, rural electrification, and “all 
other” public works projects totaled $37 
million, or 32 per cent less than was spent 
in the corresponding period of the 1938 
fiscal year. In this category, WPA ex- 
penditures alone were higher than a year 
ago. They totaled $255 million, as com- 
pared with $180. 

Public works loans and grants to States 
and municipalities, the type that do most 
for Building, were alsc below those of last 
year. The figures: $14 million versus $25 
million, a decrease of 47 per cent. Once 
the September 30 deadline for project 
applications has been passed, a reversal 
of these comparisons may be expected. 

An item particularly worth watching in 
the Treasury’s statement is that covering 
expenditures by the USHA. As of August 
13 they came to $1.5 million—less than 
twice as much as has been spent by FHA 
which makes neither loans nor grants. 
USHA’s corresponding figure for last year 
was, of course, zero. 


BERRY PICKING. Digging through 
dirt, the joint committee investigating 
TVA last month came to marble. And, as 
chips began to fly, the drama of Senator 
George L. Berry’s celebrated marble 
claims in TVA’s Norris Dam area became 
more involved, more interesting. 

As the curtain went up some years ago, 
Mr. Berry and several associates were 
seen acquiring leases to about 100 tracts 
of land that would eventually be flooded 
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Beauty . . . durability . . . economy — these are the three 
necessary requirements of an ideal material for bathroom walls 
and ceilings. And PRESDWOOD TEMPRTILE and TEMPERED 
PRESDWOOD answer "Here" on all three counts. 

Their marble-smooth surfaces are a perfect base for many kinds of paint or enamel 
finish. They are moisture-resisting. Properly applied, they will neither warp nor crack. 
And they are easy and inexpensive to install. 

Look at the utilitarian features Genuine MASONITE has made possible in this smart 
bathroom. The tile-like walls are MASONITE PRESDWOOD TEMPRTILE. The upper 
walls and ceiling, with the unique indirect lighting arrangement over washstand and tub, 


are MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD. 


NEW! MASONITE METAL MOULDING sa 


Sn ee. oS 





Masonite Corporation now introduces through its A simple, single moulding with three ingenious metal 
dealers an entirely new development in metal mould- clips provides edging strips, division strips, inside 
ing. This cross-section shows the three types of clips and outside corners. It will set a new standard in 
now available to answer every construction problem. convenience, low cost and good looks. Mail the 
The clamp-on moulding is stainless steel. coupon below for full information. 



















MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-9 | 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
M A § 0 N T P I'm interested in your new product, MASONITE METAL MOULDING. | 
Please send me a FREE sample and complete information. 
& 
Neues Biase THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES Name_ ; sana Fe oro a { 
A Mississippi Product i aaa Koh - | 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
4 
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by construction of the Norris Dam, plans 
for which were actively under way. While 
the tracts contained marble, the only way 
to establish its value was for Berry to 
quarry and sell a few samples. This he 
decided to do. 

The scene changes. In Washington, D. C. 
in the spring of 1934, General Contractor 
Walter Kidde of New York City was 
awarded the contract for constructing 
the million-dollar Federal Warehouse for 
the Treasury Department’s Procurement 
Division in the southwest section of the 
Nation’s capital. Reading the building’s 


Kidde found, 


two types of 


Contractor 
among that 
marble—brocatelle and imperial black— 
were to be used in the lobby of the build- 
ing. He read on, found that the names 
of the marble were given only to indicate 
the desired types and that use of other 
marbles of the 
cluded. The contractor had his choice. 

Later in this scene, his choice was 
made; and Mr. Berry, then affiliated with 
the NRA, “through the exercise of some 
influence . . . improper or not” received 
a $2,000 check for a shipment of his TVA 
marble. It is claimed that Berry’s marble 
purchased at the price of 
nearby Knoxville marble, and that on the 
of this sale and another to Jim 
Farley’s Department covering marble in 
the Mamaroneck, New York, post office, 
he figured his inundated properties to be 
worth the tidy sum of $5 million. And, 
this is the amount that he tried to collect 
from the U. S. Government. 

In the last act, late 1937, 
appointed by a Tennessee 
held that Berry’s marbles 
commercial value. But, as recently as two 
weeks ago, the curtain had not yet rolled 
down upon the finale. At that time the 
TVA investigating committee was in- 
formed that, in addition to the marble 
tracts, Berry pickings had included sev- 
eral thousand acres claimed to contain 
iron ore and other minerals in a section 
of land soon to be flooded by TVA’s new 
$100 million Gilbertsville Dam. 


specifications, 


other things, 


same class was not ex- 


was twice 


basis 


a commission 
Federal court 
were without 


DREAM SCHEME. From FHA via 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, last month came an 
original scheme for supplying low cost 
housing’s basic need —low costs. Thus, 
by borrowing land as well as money from 
the public, the Fort Wayne Housing 
Authority plans to shelter the city’s relief 
clients in single-family houses at the news- 


worthy rental of $3.33 per room per 
month. 
Like most other U. S. cities, Fort 


Wayne has been shelling out thousands 
of dollars annually to pay the rents of 
local reliefers. Problem was how this sum 
could be reduced. The Federal large-scale 





housing program offered no solution in 
that regulations forbid renting USHA 
projects to relief clients. So, in search of a 
solution went FHA’s 30-year-old Housing 
Economist Frank Watson, who, despite 
his youth, has helped solve problems for 
such notable agencies as the RFC, the 
Treasury and Interior Departments and 
Purdue University’s Housing Research 
Project. 

By early summer he had cooked up a 
scheme, served it to Fort Wayne. With 
land-acquisition details polished up by 


Housing Economist Frank Watson 


Lincoln National Life Insurance Co.’s 
William B. F. Hall, Schemer Watson’s 
housing machinery runs like this: The 


housing authority borrows vacant or slum 
land near business districts; gives the 
owner in return a $1 deposit, tax exemp- 
tion on the property and an option to 
reacquire it at will. Then, the authority 
erects three-room, prefabricated, plywood 
houses on the lots and rents them. 
Although the Fort Wayne project is 
admittedly experimental, prediction is 
that many a downtown property owner 
will be happy to lend his unproductive 
land. For, while he has been holding it in 
anticipation of a neighborhood building 
boom, heavy taxes have been eating up 
future profits. Furthermore, when the 
boom does come and the property reaches 
the value for which he has been waiting, 
he may exercise his option, reacquire the 
property from the city and sell it. His 
only expense will be the cost of trans- 
planting the authority’s house to another 
lot; or, if he does not exercise his option 
for five years, he need only return the 
authority’s original deposit of $1. 
Watson’s scheme is more than a dream. 
By mid-August the President had stamped 
it with his approval, the FHA had under- 


THE 





written insurance on the Fort Wayne pro. 
ject’s mortgage and WPA had agree: ty 
supply construction labor. By early Sep 
tember the first three houses of the initia 
project’s 50 were scheduled for comple 
tion. By next month the scheme will have 
had opportunity to prove its worth, and 
Tue Forum will more thoroughly report 
it. 


EARNINGS. One-third of the building 
material and equipment companies report- 
ing their earnings for the second quarter 
of 1938 lost money. To find hopeful signs 
in such dolorous reports is difficult but 
not impossible. Thus, during the first 
quarter of the year half the reporting 
companies showed even greater losses. 

While 26 of the 41 companies used the 
blue ink bottle, only two measured up to 
1937 levels. They were Holland Furnace 
Co. whose earnings went from $279,935 
in 1937 to $316,777 in 1938, and Reliance 
Manufacturing Co., whose earnings jumped 
from $6,548 to $114,601. 


Quarter ending June 30 1938 1937 

Acme Steel .......... 62,170 669 441 
Air Reduction ....... 888,757 2,289,498 
Allegheny Steel ...... 561 ,932* 864,449 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 1,475,410 2,636,850 
American Cyanamid 430,572 1,479,685 
American Metal ...... 383,049 1,135,900 


American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary . 1: 
American Rolling Mill. 5 
American Steel Foun- 
EE ene 
Bethlehem Steel 


2,080,785 
4,321,954 


1,354,401 


150,305 10,022,874 


Bridgeport Brass ..... 111,150* 349 295 
Brunswick- Balke-Col- 

DN eee tens ay 21,795 99,837 
Certain-teed Products . 106,619 163,056 
Cooper-Bessemer! 208,063* 242,881 


9,444,354 
1,561,422 


Cre GI. cc cc cceut 
Hercules Powder ...... 


3,880,944 
571,107 


Holland Furnace ..... 316,777 279,935 
Inland Steel ......... 1,135,097 3,178,383 
Johns-Manville ....... 214,578 1,789,415 
Jones & Laughlin Steel. 1,654,303 2,451,976 
Ludlum Steel ........ 157,229* 506,087 
Midland Steel Products 162,815 654,575 
Minneapolis- Honeywell 

Regulator ......... 160,317 1,034,617 
National Gypsum! .... 395,503 509,880 
National Lead! ...... 1,804,864 5,192,266 
National Steel ....... 1,005,863 6,013,077 
Otis Elevator ........ 337,104 1,054,156 
ws oes 520,101* 1,040,424 
Owens-Illinois Glass? .. 5,806,617 11,856,194 
Reliance Mfg. of Ill. .. 114,601 6,548 
Republic Steel ....... 2,856,317* 487,251 
Revere Copper & Brass 940,050* 708,126 
Ruberoid Co. ........ 199,037 341,77 
Superior Steel ........ 121,290* 120,648 
Truscon Steel ........ 204,130* 274,442 
U.S. Gypoum ........ 1,492,871 1,989,631 


Oy wt se ace esses 5,010,426* 36,173,682 


Westinghouse Electric & 


OR Aso nabae «aves 2,469,372 5,990,260 
Wheeling Steel ....... . 624,888* 2,463,034 
Yale & Towne Mfg. ... | 152,624* $44,151 
Youngstown Sheet & 

NE Nes oe ce patna 118,033 2,022,112 
* Net loss 
1 — Six Mos. to June 30 
2 — Twelve mos. to June 30 
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1937 


69 441 
89,498 
64,449 
36.850 
79 685 
35,900 


80,785 
21,954 


54,401 
22,874 
49,295 


09 837 
63,056 
12.881 
14,354 
31,422 
9 935 
18,383 
39.415 
1,976 
16,087 
4,575 


4.617 
9 880 
2,266 
3,077 
4,156 
0,424 
6,194 
6,548 
7,251 

8,126 
1,772 
0,648 
4,442 
9.631 

3,682 


), 260 
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BRASCO 


* A BRILLIANT NAME IN STORE FRONTS 





Baasco has been the advanced construction of every period for 30 years past. : 


We have pioneered the trend toward modern design, modern metals, modern 
finishes, which has flowered into today’s distinguished style of store fronts. 

But the proven principles of sound construction have never been sacrificed 

for surface beauty. Every Brasco unit is thoroughly engineered for substantial 
strength, glass safety and permanence. 
Our line is distinctive, unified and complete from sidewalk to coping—in both 
rolled and extruded constructions, offering all 
essential members of the modern store front, in 
harmonious modern design. Samples and 
new half-sized details on request. 













~ rrr essen sensor tenemos 





=STORE FRONTS= 


Solid Stainless Steel, Aluminum, Bronze, Copper, 
Extruded Bronze and Extruded Aluminum in Any Finish. 

































Archts., Chicago. 













Below, Silverman & Levy, Archts., Philadelphia. 



















Leichenko & Esser, Archts., Chicago. 
Shepard & Stearns, Associates, Boston. 










BRASCO MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill. 


Send Details and Samples of Brasco Store 
Front Construction. 
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WINNING DESIGN: THOMAS HARLAN ELLETT, NEW YORK, NW. Y. 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT COMPE 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 


STATE) POer oFfrcCE awe coum we 


Yen ial | 





ELDREDGE SNYDER, NEW YORK, Ny. Y. 





BOGNER AND STUBBINS, BOSTON, MASS. 




















| | onto 


HOLABIRD AND ROOT, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















TITION IT. 


Second half of the Government’s experiment with the 
competition idea, the design of a Post Office and Court 
House building for Covington, Ky., was completed early 
last month, the design submitted by Thomas Harlan 
Ellett of New York selected as best of 210 entries. 
Long active as a designer of public and private build- 
ings, Winner Ellett has been honored before this, has 
also designed Government buildings. In 1928 he received 
a silver medal from the Architectural League for his de- 
sign of a private house, and in 1931 received a gold 
medal for his design of the Cosmopolitan Club. From 
1934 to 1936 he served as consulting architect to the 
Treasury Department. Awarded $4,500 for his premiated 
design, under conditions of the program Architect Ellett 
is retained as consultant, will receive an additional 
$4,500 for this service. 

Like the Government’s first competition (ten designs 
for small Post Office buildings) combinations of U. S. 
classic and modern treatments prevailed. Unlike the first 
competition, which did not lead to the erection of any 
particular building, Competition II drew the fire of staid 
A. I. A. members. Objectors claimed that since working 
drawings and specifications are to be prepared in the 
office of the Supervising Architect, the architect selected 
is allowed only partial participation in the erection of a 
specific building. Investigation of the Institute’s Code 
for Competitions proved objections were unfounded,’ 
prompted Competitions Committee Chairman Eric 
Gugler to report: “ ... While it has been usual, perhaps 
the invariable custom to call for complete services, there 
is no mandatory provision in the Code to that effect.” 

Open only to registered architects, competition entries 
represented the full range of U. S. professional talent, 
heaped further substantial evidence on the side of com- 
petition advocates. That this method of selecting archi- 
tects will be extended to larger buildings in the Govern- 
ment’s construction program and ultimately to all Fed- 
eral building design, little doubt remains. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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New ... Completely Air-Conditioned Apartment 
Building utilizes INSULUX to reduce noise, retard 
heat flow and give abundant light. 


The new apartment building recently completed at 25 East 
Eighty-third Street, New York, offers an excellent example 
of the part that Owens-Illinois INSULUX Glass Block is play- 
ing in modern apartment house construction. In this build- 
ing, approximately a third of the exterior walls are built of 
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Typical apartment floor plan illus- 
trating the unusual amount of 


SRS seit tinaitten Gilt illustrated details. Industrial and Structural 
assure Light —- the modern way. Products Division... Owens-illinois Glass 





@ The New, Completely Air-Con- 
ditoned Apartment Busiding at 
25 East Eighty-third Street, New 
York City... Frederick L. Acker- 
man, Architect; Sullivan A. 5. 
Paterno, Consulung bag. .. 
Anderson Brick & Supply 
Co., Inc., Dealer. 









THE MODERN WAY 


INSULUX to give an abundance of light—transmitting 84 
of the available light, yet greatly reducing solar heat. Be- 
cause of this, economical and efficient air conditioning and 
heating is possible... Then too, INSULUX deadens street 
noises almost to a whisper. Another advantage in apart- 
ments,claimed by construction experts, is that INSULUX makes 
rooms appear more spacious. Thus, INSULUX makes life 
brighter and living lighter than any past conception. Dwellers 
acclaim the owners as well as the architects and engineers 
who designed it. In every type of building, INSULUX hos 
added much to living by making Light—the 
modern way possible. .. Write for complete 


Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


GLASS BLOCK 





PIONEERED AND PERFECTED BY OWVENS.ILLINOIS 


Ler 1x Seu ° 


































Panis 



























(Continued from page 


FIRST STEP: Plotting past development, predicting future growth. 


NV 


AR HI! ’ iin? ,7 A survey by the New York Chapter of 
C TECTURE § THREE R s —, ] 938 the A.LA. to determine the capacities of 
recent graduates of architectural schools 
as measured by their ability to meet the 
demands of current office practice dis- 
closed many weak points. Greatest weak- 
ness was uniformly conceded to be lack 
of practical knowledge, both of detailed 
information and of procedure and man- 
agement. 

Safe from such criticism are the archi- 
tectural students of the University of 
Southern California. Reason: under the 
direction of Professor Clayton Baldwin 





problems of real estate, finance, and man- 
agement are made integrate with archi- 
tectural projects. Typical and most recent 
undertaking of the group was the exten- 
sive face-lifting program applied to Main 
Street, Santa Ana, Calif. Assuring local 
architects that the project was an attempt 


SECOND STEP: Three-dimensional charting of present land valuation (left) and possible 
combined land and improvement valuation (right) . 


to promote an idea and not to compete 
for commissions, students interviewed 
bankers and realtors, photographed and 
measured existing buildings, reported on 
the advisability of modernization or new 
construction. 

Further research involved the accumu- 
lation of data showing the development 
of retail stores at five year intervals since 
1918. From this information future growth 
THIRD STEP: Preparation of scale models of proposed modernization. of the retail section was safely predicted 
to 1947. Preparation of three-dimensional 
charts showing 1) land values at present 
assessed valuations and 2) combined 
land and improvement valuations, dis- 
closed the unexplainable trend of build- 
ing values to increase in the opposite di- 
rection from high property values. Final 





step consisted of making models of shops 
fronting on the two most important 
blocks, presenting rendered perspectives, 
plans and sections. 

The undertaking finished, results were 
exhibited to community-proud Santa 
Anans and celebrated with a banquet by 
the Mayor. Sole sour note in the youthful 
architects’ comprehensive project was the 





eo aroused ire of a local property holding 
— banker, indignant at the disclosure of ex- 
gy oye isting and potential value of his holding 
PROFESSOR BALDWIN and group of Santa Ana’s modernizers. (Continued on page 12) 
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This is the modern, per- 
manent roof-deck, of individ- 
ual factory-precast concrete 
slabs — strong, dense, yet 
light in weight to save struc- 
tural steel. 


They come to the job 
ready for use—are hoisted 
to roof and quickly and 
easily laid on the steel pur- 
lins, in any weather. There 
is no cutting—no field work. 
These slabs fit into position 
perfectly. The weather-proof 
covering may be applied 
immediately thereafter. 


There is nothing to 
equal this moder, light- 
weight, permanent. fireproof, 
no-maintenance roof-deck, 
adapted to all buildings of 
steel construction. /t goes 
on the same light steel 
frame that carries other 
roofs. Catalog and Details 
on request. 


Hammond Civic Auditorium, 
Hammond, Indiana covered with 
Federal Precast Concrete Channel 
Slabs. Note that the under side 
of these slabs gives a finished 
ceiling effect. Architect, L. Crosby 
Bernard; Contractor, Langlois 
Construction Company, Berwyn, 
Illinois. 
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Paul Parker 
Audio-visual Advocates Kimball and Briggs 


PICTORIAL PANACEA 


“Thousands of persons in the country 
want doctors and a lot of doctors want 
patients, but they are starving to death.” 

Hurled at the National Health Con- 
ference held in Washington D. C., this 
statement of Mayo Clinic’s famed Dr. 
Hugh Cabot bears little relation to archi- 
tecture. Yet a substitution of architec- 
tural terms for medical terms forms a 
statement that makes sense to all 
cerned with building. 

To cure this unhealthy condition and 
forestall leveling of a similar indictment 
at building professionals, “Consult your 
Architect” Motion Picture Council pre- 
scribes a two-part series of consumer edu- 
cation motion pictures designed 1) to 
awaken the building-buying consumers to 


con- 


ART FOR THE CROWDS 


One of two great halls to serve as canvas 
for winner of mural painting competition. 








(Continued from pag 19 


“Consult Your Architect” series. Scenarist Bute and Cinematographer Nemeth. 


the “one-stop” service of architects (from 
idea to completed project); 2) to stream- 
line the industry by making available to 
architects through a new pictorial medium 
information about new products, materials. 

First productions in the series are 
based on the idea that the family affords 
a firm foundation of emotional security 
and the orderly development of person- 
ality. Against this background the archi- 
tect administers to the family’s needs, 
becomes their best friend and counselor. 

Sponsors of the films will be various 
building material, home furnishing and 
equipment manufacturers content to limit 
their advertising to a mere credit page 
at the beginning of the program; showings 
will be to local civic, social, professional 


To say that the U. S. New York World’s 
Fair Commission has endeavored to have 
its art work spread among as many artists 
as possible is gross understatement; it is 
not too much to say that the decoration 
of the U. S. Building at the Fair repre- 
sents the largest collaborative artist- 
craftsman undertaking of modern times. 

In addition to the $10,000 sculpture 
competition won by Harry Camden 
(Arcu. Forum, July, 1938) , another $10,- 
000 awaits the winner of the mural paint- 
ing competition closed Sept. 1. Simul- 
taneously, 24 other competitions are being 
conducted in cooperation with the Society 
of Designer Craftsmen for furnishing of 
various spaces throughout the building. 
Decoration of the Main Exhibition Hall 
is being done by contract and will con- 
sist of twelve sculptured masses symboliz- 
ing functions of the Government. Above 
the sculptures will be twelve mural panels 
each painted on continuous belts to afford 
motion and change of subject. Behind this 
program is no mere philanthropy to artists 
but carefully laid plans designed to attract 
more than the usual 10 per cent of Fair 
visitors. 


THE 


and fraternal groups under the direction 
of architects and made possible through 
cooperation with local retailers. 

The Council, a non-profit organization 
of architects and engineers, boasts an Ex- 
ecutive Committee consisting of D. 
Everett Waid, James W. Kideney, Walter 
R. McCornack, Gilbert L. Van Auken, 
James W. Minick, Matthew W. Del 
Gaudio, John W. Becker, John T. Briggs, 
John P. Thomas, Samuel E. Homsey, 
Albert Kahn, Clair W. Ditchy, Roger 
Allen, and Robert B. Frantz. Represented 
on the Advisory Board are building in- 
dustry executives and associations, and 
motion picture specialists. Terry Kimball, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., is Acting 


Secretary of the Council. 





One of twelve to be cast in plastic. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Get Ready, for Winter! 


MODERNIZE YOUR GARAGE NOW WITH 





THE DOOR WITH THE 


MIRACLE WEDGE 





EVEN A CHILD CAN OPERATE IT 


Manufactured by Overhead Door Corporation, Hartford City, Indiana 
BACKED BY A NATION-WIDE SALES INSTALLATION SERVICE 


CLIP THIS COUPON 













‘o MADE IN ANY SIZE FOR ANY OPENING, ELECTRIC OR HAND OPERATION 
For further Please send me literature and full information regarding your Private Garage 
information-- product. I am interested in doors for the particular purpose Public Garage 
See coupon. ees Warehouse 
Filling Station 
Name... Gendiiginanean . - _ Wood Doors 
Steel Doors 
Address——- —___—_--—— Factory Doors 
Other Buildings 
ities - a . Electric Controls 


INDIANA U.S.A. 





OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION ¢ HARTFORD CITY, 
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YOUTH CENTER 
In an attempt to relieve the virtual 
” that exists on New York’s lower 


‘state of 


emergency 

East Side due to unemployment and _ in- 
adequate recreational facilities, 75 youth 
serving agencies presented this proposed 
Youth Center to City Council President 
Newbold Morris and Manhattan Borough 


President Stanley M. Isaacs. First of its 
kind in the U. S., the proposed building as 
designed by Architects Pomerance and 
Breines would meet the especial needs of 
young people between the ages of 16 and 
200 feet by 400 feet 

6,000 and 
Separation of 
right 
facilities on the left 


25, cover 
accommodate 


an area 
and between 
10,000 young people daily. 


facilities on the from 


the physical 
the cultural makes 
possible operation of either function with- 


out reference to the other. 





Wide World 


CLOSED FOR MORE THAN 20 YEARS, the 
reopening of historic Reims cathedral was 
marked by elaborate ecclesiastical and civil 
ceremonies. Wrecked by German artillery in 
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Wide World 


the World War, restoration was possible 
largely through the generosity of John D. 
Rockefeller, represented at the ceremonies 
by Architect Welles Bosworth. 


THE 








(Continued from page 12) 





BEFORE AND AFTER. Unable to prevent the 
much discussed Jefferson Memorial from go- 
ing ahead despite their opposition, the 
Federal Fine Arts Commission last month 
did prevent the Jefferson nickel from go- 
ing to mint. Changes insisted upon were 
1) new lettering, 2) changes in detail of 
Jefferson’s head on the obverse, 3) re- 
design of the reverse so as to show Mont- 
icello in front instead of side view. 
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Photos, Nadar from Mowkwney r 
GONE. Demolition of an entire block of 
houses in the Vatican City is mute evidence 
of the scale of Italy’s vast re-planning pro- 
gram. Only its cupola visible at the start of 


demolition, St. Peter’s once more regains 
its due majesty. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Ask Graybar for “Sound” advice 


There’s many a “head-ache” in planning a 
sound distributing system if you tackle it 
alone. Fortunately there’s a way to avoid 
these technical worries—and to assure best 
results. Leading architects use this simple 
method—they get Graybar’s “Sound” ad: 
vice. You can too. 

Graybar’s trained representatives— ex- 


perts in sound amplification, distribution 


and all related problems—are at your ser- 
vice. They'll study your project and give 
you a tailor-made Western Electric sound 
system. 

When you need sound equipment, write 
to Graybar Electric Company, Graybar 
Building, New York City, for 


“Sound” advice. Or telephone 





Graybar’s nearest branch. 


Western Elecfric 


LEADERS IN 
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SOUND-TRANSMISSION 


APPARATUS 





LA 


indersen Corp, 





Courtesy, Curtis Companiee Service Bureau 
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INSULATED GLASS 


an old idea im a new form: an investment which 


At design temperatures*, the inside of a sheet of window 
glass has about the same effect on a heated room as would 
a piece of ice of the same area. As the outdoor tempera- 
ture approaches zero, the inside surface of exposed glass 
goes down to freezing. With double glass, separated by an 
air space, the temperature of the inner glass is raised to 
about 60° F., or nearly that of the inside of an uninsulated 
frame wall. 

These facts have made the double window one of the old- 
est accepted forms of home insulation. Thirty or forty 
vears ago, the house which did not boast “storm sash”, or 
outside winter windows, was considered incomplete. Thus 
long before the average home owner had even heard of 
sidewall and ceiling insulation he knew from his own ex- 
perience the advantages of insulated glass, and was likely 
to be loud in its praises. 

As heating equipment improved, however, the use of storm 
windows decreased. Such sash were an added expense, 
often unsightly, and something it was easy to put off ’till 
“later” and then forget entirely. As soon as better heating 
made it possible to maintain comfort without them, storm 
sash—for one or another of these reasons—were used less 
and less. The fact that double glass could be shown to 
pay for itself in reduced fuel bills did not, by itself, prove 
a sufficient incentive for its continued use. Meanwhile, 


* 0° F. outside, 70° F. inside. 
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PRACTIGE 





Left, inside winter window, metal frame, wood 
casement sash; right, outside winter window 
with vent, wood frame, double-hung wood sash, 


pays handsome dividends. 


sporadic attempts to work out simpler and more attractive 
methods of double glazing met with little success, often 
with failure. Such attempts usually took the form of two 
sheets of glass installed in the ordinary sash in place of 
one, with a small, sealed air space between. These nearly 
always proved unsatisfactory because of the tendency of 
moisture to condense on the inner surface of the outer 
glass, and of dust and dirt to accumulate in the inacces- 
sible air space. Efforts to correct these difficulties centered 
on improving the method of sealing the glass in the frame, 
but—for reasons which will be examined later—these were 
foredoomed to failure. After years of experimentation, the 
only successful installations which could be pointed out 
were those—in a few railroad cars and in refrigerated show 
where a replaceable dehumidifying agent, such as 
a silica-gel cartridge, was installed in the air space. 

More recently, the increased use of home insulation, and 
particularly of winter humidifying equipment, coupled 
with the tendency toward more and larger glass areas. 
has renewed interest in the double window. Architects, 
builders, and home owners have begun to question how 
much of the value of sidewall and ceiling insulation is lost 
when there exists such a potent avenue for heat-escape as 
a window left unguarded. They have been confirmed in the'r 
suspicions by the discovery that the higher relative 


(Continued on page 20) 
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In heating, also, the modern office building of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., strikes a unique note. Steam pipes 
of Byers Wrought Iron imbedded in the floor combine 
with tempered ventilating air to warm the structure. 

Selection of Byers Wrought Iron was preceded by 
a Byers Engineering Service Department study cover- 
ing all predictable corrosive conditions. It took into 
account the need for complete dependability—for no 
provision could be made for future access to the piping. 

Byers Wrought Iron is recommended only after the 
application of sound engineering procedure. If you 
will tell us your problem, our Engineering Service 
Department will, without cost or obligation: (1) De- 


termine the probable corrosive conditions. (2) Relate 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron 
Pipe for corrosive services and Byers 
Steel Pipe for your other requirements. 
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these to kindred conditions existing elsewhere. (3) 


Interpret the results in terms of experience gained in 


three quarters of a century of contact with corrosion 
problems. ..and (4) Confirm the recommendations with 
actual service records. ‘‘Wrought Iron for Piping Sys- 
tems,’’ an interesting bulletin, will be sent on request. 
Write our nearest Division Office ...or to headquarters. 
A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1864. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 











BYERS 


ese ROR ERS 
WROUGHT IRON 


Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 
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Left, inside winter window, with vent, metal frame, steel case- 
ment sash, Campbell Metal Window Corp.; right, “Insulaire”’ 
storm sash, Mesker Guildhall Casement, Mesker Bros. Iron Co. 


humidity demanded by modern heating technique cannot be main- 
tained because of the annoying accumulation of frost or condensed 
moisture on window panes and resulting damage to sash, stools, 
and below-window wall decorations. And even where these diffi- 
culties are not experienced, the vast improvement in domestic 
heating has made more apparent the contrast between comfort- 
conditions near the chill surface of single-glazed windows and those 
obtaining elsewhere, especially in modern work where large win- 
dows are the rule. 

Net result has been an increased consumer-demand for insulated 
glass, a demand which has inspired the improvement of the 
winter window and its reappearance in a score of new and attrac- 
tive forms adapted to every purpose and window-type. A demand 
which bids fair to increase still further as the result of a nation- 
wide consumer advertising campaign recently begun by one of the 
large glass companies* describing the advantages of insulated glass 
under the slogan “Window Conditioning.” And because his client 
or customer will therefore almost certainly be thinking about 
double glass before building or afterward, it behooves the forward- 
looking architect and builder to bring his knowledge of the subject 
up to date. 

The first thing which the architect wants to know about insulated 
glass is, Does it pay? and the second, If so, how should it be in- 
stalled? He does not want to spend his client’s money for insulated 
glass if this is wasteful or if it might be better spent for some 
other purpose. Even more important, he wants the installation to 
be entirely successful: neither unsightly nor a source of the troubles 
mentioned above. Only recently has research made it possible to 
answer fully both of these questions. 


DOUBLE-GLASS ECONOMICS 


Like all forms of insulation, there is no question but that double- 
glass in a heated building will pay for itself eventually in fuel 
savings, thereafter return dividends which are so much gravy. 
The questions are rather: How long will it take to pay off? Does 
the client want to invest the money for the required period? and, 
Could the money be better spent for some other form of insula- 
tion? Naturally, it is impossible to answer these questions precisely 
except in terms of an actual house in a definite locality. It is, 
however, possible to list the factors on which such a computation 
depends, and to show by example how it might work out in a par- 
ticular instance. 

In discussing the economics of double-glazing, it is convenient 
first to consider the economics of insulation generally, then to 
* Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
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compare insulated glass with other forms. And the first big fac! to 
note about every form of insulation is, that while it costs a} oyt 
the same amount to install in different parts of the country, ind 
saves about the same proportion of the fuel bill (slightly les. jp 
warmer climates) , the value of this saving varies with the cos’ of 
heating. It costs about twice as much to heat the same house jn 
Detroit as it does in Atlanta, four times as much in Devil’s Lake, 
North Dakota, and the value of a 30 per cent fuel saving varies 
accordingly. Thus a one-third saving resulting from $200 spent on 
insulation in Detroit, with heating cost at $240 per year, equals 
$60 annually, while the same investment in Atlanta, where heating 
costs half as much, would return only $30. In the first instance the 
investment would pay-off in about 34% years, in the second take 
nearly 7. Where you stand on this scale of heating costs and say- 
ings may be determined by looking up the average winter tempera- 
ture (Oct. Ist to May Ist) in your locality. Detroit is 35.8. For 
every 15 degrees above this level, heating costs are halved; for 
every 15 degrees below it they are doubled. 

In the average 6-room house most forms of home insulation save 
between .1 and .2 per cent of fuel per dollar of cost: 10 to 20 per 
cent for a $100 investment, 20 to 40 per cent for $200, and so on 
up to about $350. Thus if fuel per season costs $250 (Detroit), 
insulation should pay off in about 3 years. Another insulation 
saving often realized is in the initial cost of the heating plant 
which can be designed for the reduced load resulting from insula- 
tion at consequently lowered cost. In many instances the saving 
thus effected equals or even exceeds the cost of insulation, but 
this depends usually on whether the reduction in size spans the 
gap from a larger to a smaller heater. 

The average of several independent tests and calculations indicates 
that the use of double windows—where they act to reduce infiltra- 
tion around the sash as well as insulate the glass area—should 
reduce fuel bills in the ordinary uninsulated house from 20 to 30 
per cent. In an insulated house the saving would be more per- 
centage-wise and save the same number of fuel-dollars. It is 
divided about two-thirds for the insulated glass and one-third for 
reduced infiltration; insulated glass alone accounts for a 15 to 20 
per cent saving. 

For comparison, maximum sidewall and ceiling insulation, such as 
4 in. rock wool, would save up to 30 per cent of the fuel, cost 
about twice as much as winter windows. Insulated glass by itself 
therefore compares quite favorably with other forms of insulation. 
According to the calculations of Prof. G. L. Larson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, it saves more fuel per dollar than any other 
form of insulation. Prof. Larson supports this contention with 
the following data for an 8-room frame house in Milwaukee: 


4 in. Storm Insulation 
insulation sash and 
ceiling & and storm 
Uninsulated _ sidewalls doors sash 
Per cent saving... 21.0 30.8 55.9 
Cost of insulation .. $284 $106 $390 
Fuel per season .... $286 $214 $198 $126 
Saving per season ... $72 $88 $160 


These data are extremely favorable to winter windows. The cost 
of the sash is quite low, and the estimated saving based on cutting 
down infiltration by one-half, which may not always be accom- 
plished, and figured on the basis of Milwaukee heating costs, which 
are high. The point of the calculation, however, is not so much 
that double-windows are a superior form of insulation, as that 
the use of both forms results in substantial savings which quickly 
return the money invested. 


. 


(Continued on next page, text on page 22) 
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{, Double-glazed industrial sash, William 
Bayley Co. Lower section typical, upper 
section Underwriters’ construction. 











e th 
tale 2, Double-glazed double-hung wood sash, 
Sav- the N.S.W. Company. Space is vented to 
pera- outside and inner light removable for 
. For cleaning. 
; for 3 

3, Phoenix combination screen and out- 
one side storm window for double- hung wood 
D per id iF ~. sash, F. C. Russell Insulation Co. Glass 
a — ni . and screen interchange in fixed frame. 
‘oit) , = 
ation MUNTIN LA 
plant = 5 1 i HEAD 4, Double-glazed, double-hung stee! sash, 
sula- | AL S. H. Pomeroy Co., Inc. Inner light 
Wing | hinged for cleaning. : 
but - Tt ae PER PART 
| the 7 (EETIN 5, Crittall double steel casement window, 

™ Crittall-Federal, Inc. Sash open together, 

cates li or separately for cleaning. 
Itra- T 
ra 5 | 6 §, Burrowes inside storm window, side 
per- tl hinged, for wood or metal sash, Burrowes 
t is ae 4B Corp. Vented lower portion bottom 
| for hinged. 
9 20 _— 

1, Andersen casement window with dou- 
h as ble glass, Andersen Corp. Glass snaps 
oon —— - ey ‘ a in place, opens with sash. 
tself a = | 
ey ~] Lt : | [ } | 8, Curtis Silentite casement with inside 
ther insulating glass, Curtis Companies Serv- 
vith ice Bureau. Removable. 





) 9, Unipak casement with double-glazing 
panel, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. Glass 
and frame removable. 
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10, Fenestra air conditioning window, 


$ tT 1 | Detroit Stee! Products Co. Glass clears 
0 hardware, rubber seal completely covers 
6 rt window frame. 
0 

—-— , {{, Hope’s inside winter window, with 
ost 7 MUNTIN a vent, Hope’s Windows Inc. Winter win- 
ing dow interchangeable with regular inside 
jm- br screen. 
ich — 4 
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hat | | i r {2, Tempryte insulating window, vented, 
. at s - 
kly . 3 Truscon Steel Co. Seal covers window 
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| 12 screens. 
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Temperature gradients for single and double glazing, based on 
tests by A.S.H.V.E. Research Laboratory. Curves show that 
double glass raises inside surface temperature to 58° F., well 
above room dewpoint, thus preventing condensation. 


AIR-SPACE THICKNESS 


Heat is transmitted through an air space by radiation, conduction, and con- 
vection. The amount transmitted by radiation depends on the nature and tem- 
peratures of the bounding surfaces, is independent of the thickness of the 
space. With “dead” air, the amount transmitted by conduction goes down as 
the thickness of the space is increased. The amount of heat transmitted by 
convection, on the other hand, increases as the thickness of the space is in- 
creased, owing to the increased tendency of the air to circulate. As an air space 
is increased in thickness the decrease in the amount of heat transmitted by 
conduction is greater than the increase in the amount transmitted by convec- 
tion, but in decreasing proportion, so that the insulating effect of a vertical air 
space increases sharply between O and .25 inches, gradually between .25 and 
.7 inches, and thereafter only very slightly. 


TEMPERATURE DROP AT WINDOW- % OF DIFFERENCE 


BETWEEN INDOOR & OUTDOOR TEMPERATURE 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Stagle Steel Light Casement 





Stngle Wood -Douhle Hung 

Single Steel-Double Huns 

Double Wood -Double Hung - Ve" Air Space . 

¥8" Air Space 


Double Steel: Intermedcrate Casement 


Double Hun?¢ Steel utth /nside lispt Casement 46 2Uu'AS 


Double Hun? Wood utter Storm Sash 1%e'-3%e' AS: 
liusht Steel Casement uth /rside Winter Window %6'-We'AS: 


lisht Steel Casement utth Wood Storm Sash ¢°¥e' AS 


EEL PELE EET, 
Double Lt¢ht Steel Casements - 6” Atr Space 
| RBG at POA AED SEE Bt SLEDS LEAL 


Comparative insulating effect, various single and double-glazed 


windows, based on tests by Department of Engineering Research, 


University of Michigan. Double glass was found to more than 
double the insulating effect of windows. 
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DOUBLE-GLASS TECHNOLOGY 


By itself, glass is an excellent heat conductor. Second among 
building materials only to metals, the coefficient of heat transmis- 
sion for a single thickness of glass is 1.13 (Btu. per hour per square 
ft. per degree temperature difference—15 mile wind) as compared 
with 0.25 for an uninsulated frame wall: almost 3 times as much. 
For double windows, this figure is reduced to about 0.45, or more 
than halved. Triple glazing reduces the amount of heat transferred 
still further, to about 0.28. The precise amount of this reduction 
is dependent upon the thickness of the air-space between the panes 
of glass and—to a lesser extent—upon the size of the panes. The 
thickness of the glass itself is ignored because it has so little effect 
on the amount of heat transmitted. 


Air Space 

Many architects are under the false impression that in order to be 
effective an air space of this type must be several inches in thick- 
ness. This is untrue. As a matter of fact, recent tests have shown 
that so long as the space between the glass is at least 14 in. thick, 
it makes little or no difference whether it is increased beyond this 
point, its insulating effect going up slightly as the space is increased 
to about 5¢ in. and then levelling-off as the space is made larger. 
For those technically inclined, the explanation of this phenomenon 
given in the margin at the left may prove interesting, others will 
find the test data given in the graph below it sufficient evidence. 
These data show that in practice, the nature of the frame and type 
of window have more to do with the actual insulating effect of a 
double glass installation than the thickness of the air space, and 
that such differences as do occur are of small magnitude and little 
importance. The graph shows practically every type of single and 
double window likely to be used in residential work and indicates, 
in terms of the temperature drop at the inside surface of the win- 
dow, the insulating effect of the various types. This is found to be 
about 66 per cent of the difference between indoor and outdoor 
temperatures for single glazing, and from 24 to 33 per cent for the 
various double windows. 


Condensation 

Double windows prevent the condensation of moisture and for- 
mation of frost on the room surface of the glass under almost 
any conditions (limit: at 40 per cent indoor relative humidity — 
20° F. outdoor temperature), and are as much used for this 
reason as for their insulating effect. At the same time, unless 
properly installed they are especially prone to condensation on the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Joints are 





in walls and ceilings built of 
Recessed Edge SHEETROCK and Perf-A-Tape 


THE FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


Me 





If joints in wallboard walls have ever an- 
noyed you or proved a problem in repair 
and remodeling jobs you'll want to know 
more about the new Recessed Edge Sheet- 
- rock* and Perf-A-Tape*. For with these 
two materials you can now specify wallboard walls and 
ceilings, knowing that, with good workmanship, joints 
between boards will be completely hidden. 

With the Recessed Edge Sheetrock—Perf-A-Tape com- 
bination USG has developed a system of wallboard con- 


United States 


300 WEST ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Offices at: 
Atlanta, Ga. + Baltimore,Md. * Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. «+ Buffalo, N. Y. «* Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio - Dallas, Tex. * Denver, 


Kansas City, Mo. + Los 


*Registered trade-marks 
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struction in which joint reinforcement is actually hidden 
within thethickness of the board itself. This gives you strong, 
smooth walls that are a suitable base for any type of deco- 
ration your client may choose—paint, wallpaper, texturing 
or costly fabrics. And, Sheetrock is the Fireproof Wallboard. 

Before you start your specifications for your next mod- 
ernizing job, investigate Recessed Edge Sheetrock and 
Perf-A-Tape. You'll find that it will not anly provide 
smooth, unbroken wall and ceiling areas—but that the 
price is surprisingly low. 


USG has prepared a big 48-page book on Sheetrock. Many of 


its pages are in full color. It contains a host of suggestions 
sum Company on how and where Sheetrock may be used. | se the coupon 


below to secure your FREE copy. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send me the big, new 48-page Sheetrock Book. 
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Alphabetical Allen 
Forum: 


\ friend of mine who is an architect 
(some of my worst friends are architects) 
met me in the Hotel Olds at Lansing last 
week and says to me, “That letter of yours 
in The Forum last month was very good” 
and laughed heartily. I laughed heartily 
too because there was not any letter of 
mine in The Forum last month as I have 
been too busy learning to play billiards 
and taking lessons in same from Ora 
Morningstar who used to be national 
champion and after only six lessons he 
told me that by practicing faithfully, liv- 
ing a good clean life and doing deep 
breathing exercises I could in time become 
a really mediocre player. 

Even if I had not been playing billiards 
I would still not have time to write letters 
to The Forum as elients have finally come 
around to the really sensible system of se- 
lecting architects in alphabetical order 
which is all right for me but is not going 
to be so good for another architect in town 
who is named Zillmer. 

However if I did have time to write a 
letter to The Forum which I most cer- 
tainly have not I would point out that 
the whole system of architectural educa- 
tion in this country is wrong because what 
do they teach young men in architectural 
schools? Architecture, that’s what they 
teach them. Young men graduate from 
architectural schools knowing for instance 
that the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates 
was designed by Samuel Bulfinch in the 
year 1897, but what do they know about 
handling clients? Little or nothing. 

And yet the art of handling clients is 
one of the most important factors in the 
success of a really outstanding architect 
such as I. Had it not been for my uncanny 
knowledge of human nature acquired from 
years of roughing it, first as a stowaway 
on a revolving door and later as continuity 
writer for the Manhattan telephone direc- 
tory, I might never have gained that abil- 
ity to estimate a client’s fiscal condition 
that has made millions for me. (If tele- 
vision were only in operation you could 
have seen me at this point open my study 
window and toss out a double handful of 
diamonds to the sparrows on the lawn.) 

How many architects know, for in- 
stance, that a client’s desirability is in 
inverse ratio to the beauty of the client’s 
appearance? Suppose a female client, for 
instance, is so entrancingly beautiful that 
she is obviously hiding out from the movie 
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scouts; you can bet at least 8 to 5 that 
when you have drawn six different pre- 
liminary sketches she will just be getting 
warmed up and before you get anything 
that will come anywhere near suiting her 
and her technical adviser, the girl in the 
third booth at the beauty parlor, you will 
have used up so many pencils that whole 
counties will have been denuded of trees. 

On the other hand, if a man client 
comes into the office with a countenance 
that looks very much like the third face 
from the top on a totem pole, the chances 
are that he will like the first sketch you 
make him, will leave for Terre Haute, Ind., 
on a business trip as soon as the contract 
is signed, and return only when the build- 
ing is completed to give you three cheers 
and a large check. 

This is only one sample of the type of 
information that should be passed on to 
our architectural students and I can only 
regret that our colleges are so deplorably 
backward that they do not hire me to 
lecture on this subject, which I happen 
to be full of, among other things. 


Rocer ALLEN 
Grand Rapids Mich. 


Albert Kahn 


Forum: 

We received our copy of the Kahn 
issue of THe Forum, and want to com- 
mend you for a job well done. If one had 
any doubts about Mr. Kahn’s right to 
an issue of Tue Forum completely de- 
voted to his work, I should think the 
written material would dispel those 
doubts. This issue will go on our shelves 
right next to the Frank Lloyd Wright 
issue, as another valuable document on 
contemporary architecture. We didn’t 
know who would be next after Wright, 
and think that the choice of Kahn was 
just as wise. 

Wituiam L. Perera 

Chicago, Ill. 


Synthetic Fence 
Forum: 


And L. J. Brooks (Letters, Arcn. 
Forum, July, °38) the man who found 
The Forum on one side of a synthetic 
fence and thought them lost—because 
he didn’t know that there is no fence! 
That is, in the development of true archi- 
tecture. However, there are the fallow 
lands where growth is something of the 
past and upkeep all that is necessary. 
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If the editors answered “What is Mod. 
ern” (it would take the rest of their life) 
they would have nothing to publish and 
the magazine would not be a forum. Be- 
cause no building would literally live up 
to the definition—which is the life of 
architecture, past and present. However. 
in the January issue (Frank Lloyd 
Wright), to those sincerely interested, 
there was a very good hint at what the 
modern reality is and will be. The reality 
is more than particular concrete samples 
constructed at the moment—or combina- 
tions thereof—it is the thought and com- 
prehension of life and the times. Of course, 
if we had modern in a little nutshell like 
the Colonial—so everyone could tabulate 
it—we would not have modern reality but 
past reality. (And there would be no need 
for architects). And, incidentally, where 
are the prize winning Colonials when 
there is a jury representing the entire 
country? 

I think Tue Forum, in order to con- 
duct a forum for the growth and develop- 
ment of architecture, might “come out for 
Colonial” next month, cte., then continue 
with a larger letter section or forum. Then 
possibly we would begin to see, “Where 
is ARCHITECTURE now?” 

Joun LAUTNER 

Hollywood, Calif. 


Mortgage Ratio 
Forum: 


My attention has been called to an 
article in the August Forum entitled “A 
Small Scale Housing Plan” wherein the 
writer refers to a mortgage loan made 
by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., stating “And Warner got a ten-year 
75 per cent mortgage for $30,750.” 

The facts are presented in such a way 
as to give the reader a distinct impression 
that the mortgage represents 75 per cent 
of the total value whereas it actually is 
75 per cent of the building and landscap- 
ing costs and 611% per cent of the total 
cost including land... . 

. We operate under a State Law 
which does not permit us to make loans 
exceeding 66 2/3 per cent of the fair 
appraised value, and naturally this article, 
as it is written, is likely to cause us con- 
siderable annoyance. 

Epwarp H. Lirtie 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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WHY LOOK FOR A 


ubstitute 


FOR LUMBER? 


With Wolmanized Lumber* You Can 
Now Build to Endure At Low Cost 


Yes, enduring construction in the trend of the times, and with the economy of 
using a material which requires no special labor or supervision! Costly or experi- 
mental substitutes for lumber are no longer needed. Wolmanized Lumber is 
positive protection against damage by decay and termites. Used for exposed 
points such as sills, joists, and subfloors, it protects a whole structure. Yet it adds 
less than 2% to the total cost of an average dwelling. Best of all, it is clean, odor- 
less, and easily handled. It can be painted and stained like any other wood. Your 
lumber dealer can furnish Wolmanized Lumber promptly, drawing on stocks 
treated by the nearest of our fourteen plants. Write today for our new folder, 
prepared especially for architects, which gives complete information on the very 
simple technique of using Wolmanized Lumber. AMERICAN LUMBER & TREAT- 
ING COMPANY, 1425 Old Colony Building, Chicago. 


*Registered Trade-Mark 


LUMBER FOR ENDURING, ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION 


SEPTEMBER +: 1938 






WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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BOOKS 


Work by the National Park Service, from signposts to 
hotels; an illustrated record in three volumes: Part I, Administration, Part II, Recreational, Part IIT, Over. 


night and Organized Camp Facilities. 


PARK AND RECREATION STRUCTURES, by Albert H. Good, 


Architectural Consultant, National Park Service, United States 
Department of the Interior. Three volumes, about 200 pages each, 
illustrated with plans and photographs. 9x 1134. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 75 cents each 


(paper). 


“In any area in which the preservation of the beauty of Na- 
ture is a primary purpose, every proposed modification of the 
natural landscape, whether it be by construction of a road or 
erection of a shelter, deserves to be most thoughtfully consid- 
ered. A basic objective of those entrusted with develop- 
ment of such areas for the human uses for which they are 
established is, it seems to me, to hold these modifications to a 
minimum and so to design them that, besides being attractive 
they appear to belong to and be a part of their settings.” 
This statement of policy by Director Cammerer of the National 
Park Service sums up not only the bureau’s objectives, as far 
as design is concerned, but also indicates the character of the 
material illustrated in these books. 

“Park and Recreation Structures” was first published in 1935, 
and was intended to serve as a handbook for the various local 
agencies engaged in building park structures. As a great deal 
of such construction was going on at the time, particularly 
under the CCC, the edition was quickly exhausted. This new 
edition has been revised and enlarged. Volume One deals with 
administration and basic service facilities, the second with reere- 
ational and cultural facilities, the third with overnight and 
organized camp facilities. Their contents include almost every 
conceivable element of construction in parks; to mention a few: 
signs, entranceways, fences, staff quarters, drinking fountains, 
bridges, overnight cabins, furniture, hotels. All types are pro- 
fusely illustrated, both with photographs and dimensioned 
drawings. The text is equally useful: the program is stated in 
each case, and specific recommendations are made as to proper 
location, materials, and construction. One of the most interest- 
ing sections describes the work of preserving and reconstructing 
historic structures; many of these “living museums” have 
already been completed in various parts of the country. 

In view of the splendid work done by the Park Service, both in 
the park themselves and in the publication of these books, it 
may seem captious to take exception to some of the results. 
The fact remains, however, that in their desire to violate be. 
natural surroundings as little as possible, many designers have x. 
gone to the other extreme, producing work which is excessively 
picturesque. This is particularly noticeable in small elements, 
such as gates, signposts, and shelters, where logs are exag- 
geratedly rough-hewn, and where the masonry is treated 80 
“naturally” as to lose all structural significance. Many of the 
larger buildings look as if they had been inspired by fairy-tale 
illustrations rather than the requirements of human use. One 
certainly cannot quarrel with the motives behind these excesses. 
but there is ample precedent in the Park Service’s own work 
to show that well-designed buildings and accessories can be 


PICNIC FIREPLACE, PICKETT FOREST, TENNESSEE quite as unobtrusive in natural settings as bad ones. 
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HOW TO MEET ANY 
HOME INSULATION NEED 


Check this wide application of 


Gimco “’‘Wall-Thick’’ Sealal Bats 
Gimco Granulated Rock Wool 


WALL-THICK SEALAL BATS pro- 
vide extra protection against heat, 
cold and moisture. They are backed 
with heavy vaporproofed paper. 





IN SIDE WALLS of unfinished 
homes, Gimco Bats fit standard 
spaced studding. Easily cut to fit any 
irregular-shaped spaces. 





BETWEEN ROOF RAFTERS, Gimco 
Sealal Bats stay in place without ex- 
tra support. Their natural resiliency 
holds them securely. 





FOR SIDE WALLS in present homes, 
Gimco insulationexperts make small, 
easily refinished openings in out- 
side and blow Gimco between walls. 


GIMCO BLOWING WOOL is easily 
blown over top floor ceilings. Ideal 
for homes already built. 





QUICK SERVICE by skilled work- 
men available wherever you are. Let 
the Gimco dealer in your locality 
work with you on all insulation jobs. 


Simeco, 


ROCK WOOL HOUSE INSULATION 
General Insulating and Mfg. Co., Alexandria, Ind. 


Made by the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of rock wool products 
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PERSONALS 


SAMUEL SPERLIN ABRAMSON has opened an office for thy 
practice of architecture and for consultation for store an 
business installations at 62 West 45th St., New York, N. \ 
Manufacturers’ data are solicited. 


Henry G. Markel has opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of architecture at Deposit Guaranty Building, Jackson, 
Miss. Manufacturers’ catalogs and samples are requested 


James A. Malcolm and Associate have opened an office for 
the general practice of architecture at 210 Builders’ Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., and will appreciate receiving catalogs 
and other data covering building materials. 


Theodor Carl Muller has opened an office for the practice 
of architecture and industrial design at 3 Pinckney Street, 
Boston, Mass., and will divide his time between that office 
and his New York office at 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 


Hoener, Baum & Froese have announced reorganization of 
their firm. Albert H. Baum, Jr., and Ewald R. Froese will 
continue practice of architecture and engineering at 3605 
Laclede Avenue, St. Louis. P. John Hoener, architect and 
construction consultant, has offices at 3417 South Kings- 
highway, St. Louis. 


Arthur A. Fisher has formed a co-partnership with Alan 
Fisher and Edward L. Hubbell as the firm Fisher, Fisher, 
and Hubbell, 827 Denver National Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado, successors to William E. and Arthur A. Fisher. 


George F. Root, 3rd has opened offices for the general 
practice of architecture at 56 Palmer Avenue, Bronx- 


ville, N. Y. 


Hobart A. Walker of East Orange, N. J., and Augustus 
R. Archer of Somerville, N. J., announce that they have 
associated for the practice of architectural and engineering 
work with offices as noted above. 


E. Keith Lockard of Santa Barbara, Calif., and Roy Wall- 
ing Cheesman formerly of Dayton, O., announce the for- 
mation of a partnership for the practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Lockard & Cheesman, 117 East 
De La Guerra St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Walter P. R. Pember, 24 James Street, Albany, N. Y., 
has succeeded the firm of Pember & Demers. 


Alonzo J. Harriman, formerly of the firm of Harry 5. 
Coombs-Alonzo J. Harriman, has opened an office for the 
practice of architecture at 270 Turner Street, Auburn, 
Maine, and would appreciate catalogs of building products. 


Malcolm F. Seavey, architect, has taken offices at 4 
Alleyne Terrace, Quincy, Mass., and requests catalogs. 


Changes of address: 

Walter F. Martens, from 306 Medical Arts Building to 
507 Great Kanawha Building, Charleston, W. Va. 

Roger C. McCarl, from Wrightsville Sound, N. C., io 
306 Stearns Building, Statesville, N. C. 

Herman B. Gelfand, to 875 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

Robert C. Weinberg, from 1 Christopher St. to 21 Wash- 
ington Square, North, New York City. 

Charles F. Ackerman, from 45 Clinton St. to 105 Halsey 
St., Newark, N. J. 
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Upper part of this “ Astron” 
Galax globe is semi-trans- 
parent, Light goes through to 
ceiling. Dust stays out. 


Lower part is dense opal, 
with low surface brightness, 
high inner reflecting sur- 
face. “ Astron” is one of sev- 
eral Galax designs available. 


That’s how Macbeth Galax brand globes 
give efficient semi-indirect light 
without harmful glare! 


ERE at last is a one-piece glass enclosing globe 

that combines high efficiency with low surface 
brightness. A globe that fits any standard fixture and 
does not need frequent dusting to retain its efficiency! 
This combination of qualities, heretofore unobtainable, 
was arrived at by a special composition and heat-treat- 
ing process that produces two different textures in one 
piece of glass. 
The lower part of a Galax globe is very dense opal 
with a high inner reflecting surface. The upper sec- 
tion is semi-transparent, which lets light through to 
the ceiling and at the same time keeps out dust. 





KINDS OF GLASS 
IN ONE SOLID PIECE 














The result is that Galax globes meet A.I.A. and I.E.S. 
requirements for semi-indirect school or hospital light- 


ing. Galax globes are sold by representative jobbers 
everywhere. 

For a free sample cut from a Galax globe showing the 
unique “dual density”, mail the coupon or write us on 
your office letterhead. Address Illuminating and Optical 
Division, Dept. F-9, Corning Glass Works, Corning. N.Y. 


Illuminating & Optical Division, 
Department F-9 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me a 
free sample cut from a Galax globe. 


Name 
Firm N athe 
Street Address 


City State 


{ CORNING means Research in Glass 
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OFFERING YOU 
A PALETTE TO 
GLADDEN THE EYE 
OF EVERY LOVER && B2 


* COLOR 


The sixteen rich Positive Colors and ten soft 
Pastel Tints of MURAL-TONE Casein Paint form 
a palette which truly gladdens the eye of every 
one who works with color, and the possibilities 
due to inter-mixing permit the fullest expression 
of artistry and color-sense. 

Richness of tone, freedom from gloss or glare, 
and ease of application, qualify MURAL-TONE for 
use under the most exacting conditions. It can 
be used on practically every type of surface, and 
practically any finish can be applied over it. One 
coat covers and hides on most surfaces, and it 
dries in forty minutes. 

Positive Colors are for use full strength where 
deep tones are wanted; also for tinting MURAL- 
TONE White. Positive Colors actually serve the 
same purpose in relation to casein paint as col- 
ors-in-oil do to oil paints. Very little color pro- 
duces clear tints of unusual brilliancy, which, 
being light-proof, will not fade. 


... AND AT LEAST 25% SAVING IN COST 


Four years experience proves that the use of 
MURAL-TONE reduces decorating costs at least 
25%. Time, labor and material are saved. MURAL- 
TONE is well worth investigation. THE MURALO 
Company, Inc. (Founded 
1894), 574 Richmond Ter- 
race, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Branches: Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


The Money-Saving Wall Paint in the Orange Can 


CASEIN WALL PAINT 


aya 
IMURAL~TONE 
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OUTDOOR TEMPERATURES (FAHR) 





PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 





(Continued from page 22) 


inner surface of the outer glass—much more so than ordi 
nary windows. The reason for this, while not generally, 
understood, is simple. Double glass prevents condensation 
on the inner glass by raising its temperature above the room 
dewpoint, owing to the insulating effect of the air space. 
By the same token, this insulation lowers the temperature 
of the outer glass—in most cases about 15 per cent of the 
difference between indoor and outdoor temperatures: at de- 
sign temperatures more than 10° F. Thus if room air gets 
into the air space between the sheets of glass, moisture is 
even more likely to collect—and freeze—on the outer glass 
than on a single-glazed window. Experience has shown that 
it is a practical impossibility to seal the air space so that 
no air gets in from either side. The reason for this is the 
* 


“vapor pressure”* in the air adjoining the space on the 


room side, in some cases as much as .3 of an inch of mer- 


CONDENSATION ON WINDOWS 
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PERCENT RELATIVE HUMIDITY INDOORS 


Curves showing point at which condensation will occur, 
single and double glass windows, for various outdoor tem- 
peratures and indoor relative humidities. 


cury. If the air in the space is “dry”, this has about the 
same effect as submerging the window in water to a depth 
of more than 83 in., and under such conditions almost any 
glazing seal is bound to break at some point eventually. 
Fortunately, a much simpler solution exists. This is to per- 
mit the air-space to “breathe” dry outdoor air through 
small vent-holes between the outside of the sash and the 
air-space, thus maintaining a vapor pressure within the 
space equal to that outdoors, and—more important—per- 
mitting any vapor which enters the space through the in- 
side seal to escape to the outdoor air. 

In the case of inside winter windows installed behind oper- 
able casement or double-hung sash, this is accomplished 
by the normal infiltration around the sash, and no special 
precaution need be taken except to see to it that the seal 
of the winter window to the frame is tighter than the fit 
of the outer sash. Where outside winter windows are used, 
these must be vented or fit more loosely than the window 
itself; if weather-stripping is to be employed, it should 
always be on the inner—rather than the outer sash. Where 
inside winter windows fit over fixed lights, vent holes should 

(Continued on page 50) 
*See Condensation, Arcu. Forum, April 1938, p. 22. 
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BRIXMENT 





IS WATERPROOFED 


WATERPROOFING admixtures are 
necessary when Brixment is used for 
mortar. Brixment mortar alone is permanently 
waterproofed with the most effective water- 
proofing agent known—which is integrally 
mixed with Brixment during manufacture. Leak- 
age through Brixment mortar itself is therefore 
impossible. +*« + But more important still in 
securing dry walls, Brixment helps prevent 
cracks between the brick and the mortar, 
through which water can penetrate. Brixment 
mortar gives a tighter, more durable bond 
between the brick and the mortar, because: ... 
(1) It is so plastic that it assures a more 


complete bedding of the brick. This gives 
an increased area of contact between the 
brick and the mortar... . (2) Its higher 
water-retaining capacity keeps the brick from 
sucking the water out of the mortar so 
fast, and prevents the mortar from drying 
out before a better, tighter bond is formed. 
. . » (3) It hardens slowly enough to permit 
deeper penetration and more thorough key- 
ing into the pores of the brick. * * 
Because of its waterproofing and its excellent 
bonding qualities, Brixment mortar furnishes 
as great protection against leaky walls as can be 


had from any kind or type of mortar material. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Cement Manufacturers for Over a Century 
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FINE-LOOKING FLOOR! 
YOU SAY IT’S 


ASPHALT TILE? 


YES, AND MADE BY 


JOHNS-MANVILLE... 


YOU KNOW THAT NAME 


«tetas 
rm. - 


MacMillan Hall, Wells College, Aurora, 
N.Y. Dwight James Baum, architect. 


" 
' THIS FREE BOOK 


\ shows how 

\ inexpensively 
J-M Asphalt Tile 
will solve your 
floor problem! 


HIS beautifully illustrated book will tell you every- 

thing about J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring .. . its at- 
tractive appearance—its unusually long life—its quiet, 
resilient features—its negligible upkeep expense. 


It explains why the versatility of this flooring is 
practically unlimited—shows how two or more of the 
34 attractive colors can be combined in patterns suit- 
able for any use. The book suggests floors for banks, 
office buildings, hotels, hospitals, schools, restaurants 
and shops of every type. Send for specification data and 
a copy of the book today. Your classified phone book 
will give the name of the nearest J-M Approved Floor- 
ing Contractor. His workmanship has been checked 
by Johns-Manville. He can show you sample colors 
and suggest appropriate patterns. Call him, or mail 
the coupon below. 


CLIP COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. AF-9, 22 East 40th Street, New York City 
Send me specification data and a copy of the full-color brochure 
describing J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. 


Address. 


JM 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 
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(Continued from page 46) 

be bored through the muntin bars or sash frame so as to 
permit the space to “breathe.” 

In the special case of what is properly called “double glaz- 
ing”—where two sheets of glass are installed in the sash 
in place of one, every air space must be provided with a 
vent hole to the outdoor air. Tests indicate that such a 
vent one-inch in length in each light of a steel sash reduces 
the insulating effect of double-glazing only about 5 per cent. 
To summarize: condensation between double glass may be 
effectively prevented if in all cases the seal of the inner 
light in the frame is made as tight as possible, while the 
outer light is loosely fitted or otherwise vented to the out 
door air. 

When double windows are used to prevent condensation on 
the inside of the window, precautions must be taken to 
assure that the temperature of the window frame and 
muntin bars does not fall below the room dewpoint. In the 


WINTER WINDOW 


EXTERIOR SIDE 


Full size section showing method of venting air space 
through steel sash by boring holes in muntin bars, neces- 
sary where windows are fixed. 


case of wood sash, this is not a problem. With metal sash. 
however, where a high indoor relative humidity is to be 
maintained, the winter window should be designed to cover 
entirely and insulate the steel frame of the window. Most 
of those now on the market are satisfactory from this point 
of view if properly installed. 


Dust and Dirt 

It is now generally conceded that where continued 100 per 
cent visibility through the double window is important, 
one of the panes of glass should be readily removable for 
cleaning the inside surfaces. This is necessary not only 
because a certain amount of dust and dirt is bound to 
accumulate in the space eventually, but also because of the 
tendency of glass to oxidize, forming a barely perceptible 
but annoying film on the surface. Such cleaning may be 
required only annually, or even once in two or three years, 
but it is best to make some provision, at least in residen- 
tial work, so that cleaning is not too difficult. Winter win- 
dows, of course, are satisfactory from this point-of-view, 
since they can easily be removed for cleaning as often as 
necessary. For true double glazing, removable glass beads 
have been developed to solve the problem. In industrial 
work, where windows are considered primarily a source of 
light, it is common to ignore the slight reduction in visibility 
and make no provision for cleaning the inside of the glass. 
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MILLES MONUMENT 244 


The Swedish people mark a Delaware landing 


CHILDREN’S BEACH HOUSE 


Simplicity and practicality on the sand dunes 


YACHT CLUB IN MARYLAND 


A naval architect might have done it. 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE 


Long Island higher education starts from scratch 


* HOLLYWOOD TURF CLUB 


The horses come indoors. 
THE 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM LONGCHAMPS RESTAURANT 


announces the inclusion of A way of taking the patrons upstairs or down. 
THE MODEL THEATER 


it plays to sophistication for three months. 
ARCHITECT’S 
STATION WGY 
WORLD G. E.’s Schenectady group steps out. 


as a regular feature L. H. J. SMALL HOUSE COMPETITION 


For a modern—yet not too moderne—life. 


starting with this issue 


and the appointment of PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Henry H. Saylor, Answer to No. 1 U. S. pet peeve. 
recently publisher of 


The Architect’s World BUILDING MONEY 


™ ° Real low-rent housing in Fort Wayne, Ind. Producers 
and former y editor Council boosts Building . . . Characteristics of the average 
f A | a ‘ house ... A model-conscious subdivision in Los Angeles 

of Architecture, to . . « Solving the guaranteed mortgage company problem 

> ial . . - . « Home building costs level off . . . Modernization of 
THE FORUM'S editorial staff. the Monadnock Building ... Four building charts. 
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In which architects read, write and think. 


THE DIARY 


A long-time popular feature makes its bow in The Forum. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 
Architect Franklin Delano Roosevelt designs a house... 
16th International Housing and Town Planning Congress 
. . « School Building Needs. 


LETTERS 
Allen’s Front Porch Campaign . . Standardized House 
. Progress for ‘‘Century."’ 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDIN 





VOLUME 





PERMITS (July) $198,198,188 
Residential 125,656,532 
Non-residential ........ 46,010,069 


Additions, repairs 26,531,587 
June, 1938 140,481,118 
PM -iecnaces 132,303,321 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor 


CONTRACTS (August) $313,141,000 
Residential ........... 99,732,000 
Non-residential 87,316,000 
Heavy engineering 126,093,000 
July, 1938 239,799,000 


August, 1937 285,104,000 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Under the double stimulus of Federal spending and Building’s optimism, the volume 
of both building permits issued and contracts awarded have defied seasonal trends, 
have jumped to their highest levels of the year. Permits advanced from $140 million 
in June to $198 million in July. Largely responsible was residential building, permits 
for which increased 79 per cent. The value of permits for non-residential construction 
rose 8 per cent, and those for repairs and alterations declined 5 per cent. July permits, 
$66 millions greater than in July, 1937, were also greater than any month of last year. 

Although contracts awarded for all types of construction increased in volume between 
July and August, largest advance was in heavy engineering construction. It increased 
60 per cent. Contracts awarded for residential construction amounted to $99.7 million 
and were 36 per cent above July; non-residential building increased 20 per cent. Com- 
bined total of $313 million was higher than any month since July, 1937. 








PERMITS CONTRACTS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 








LIFE HOUSES. “Americans, though 
generally housed far less comfortably, and 
happily than they could be, spend as 
much for radios alone as they do for 
building houses.” Thus Life magazine 
fortnight ago prefaced 22 consecutive edi- 
torial pages devoted to the longest and 
strongest ride ever given home building 
and buying. Power behind this ride is 
generated by eight LIFE HOUSES de- 
signed by eight of the Nation’s foremost 
architects* for Life’s four “client families” 
representing income groups between $2,000 
and $10,000. To each “client” was graphi- 
cally presented two houses; one of tradi- 
tional design, one of modern. 

First step in a sustained drive to ac- 
quaint the public with a decade’s develop- 
ment in home design, construction and 
finance and to touch off the long-awaited 
building boom, Life’s pages included arch- 
itects’ drawings, photographs of the four 
“client families,” text explaining in lay- 
mai’s language the various phases of the 
designs and, finally, discussion of finan- 
cial facts, figures and procedure. 

Avoiding like death the disastrous prac- 
tice of tying definite price tags to its 
houses, Life stood apart from other mag- 
azines of general circulation, wisely desig- 
nated its houses as being designed for 
certain income groups. Life’s reason: 
“ ... building costs vary so widely in 
different localities, and depend so much 
on the quality of materials used.” 

Firmly tied to the program, however, 
* Architects Aymar Embury II, Harrison & 
Fouilhoux, H. Roy Kelley, Richard Koch, 
Edward D. Stone, Royal Barry Wills, William 
Wilson Wurster and Frank Lloyd Wright. 


are merchandising mechanics for stimulat- 
ing actual construction of the eight houses. 
Leading department stores throughout the 
country are selling colored cut-out models 
of the houses with furniture to fit, are 
planning model room and window dis- 
plays and are pushing the program in 
local newspapers. Equally 
prominent subdividers are building au- 
thorized duplicates of the houses, work- 
ing drawings for which are made available 
by Life at the architects’ fees. Before the 
magazine went to press, authorization for 
15 LIFE HOUSES had been granted— 
coast to coast. 

Significance of the program has 
prompted Tue ArcuirectuRAL Forum, 
collaborator with Life in its presentation, 
to entitle its November issue “Life House 
Issue.” In it Building will be afforded a 
behind-the-scenes view of the program— 
its inception, its development, its public 
reception, its results and a technical an- 
alysis of the design and construction of 
what now are the eight most talked-about 
houses in the U. S. 


EIGHTY-NINETY. Becoming a little 
more chesty with each new record it 
establishes, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration finally has figures for the scoffers 
who months ago predicted that mortgages 
for more than 80 per cent of appraised 
value would never amount to much. Study 
of the agency’s operations during March, 
April, May and June of this year reveals 
that 40 per cent of its commitments in- 
volved mortgages with a ratio of 80 per 
cent or above. Still more convincing was 
the record of commitments for strictly 
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new construction: 60 per cent of this type 
of business was in mortgages ranging be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of appraised 
value. 

Since FHA insurance of the 90 per cent 
mortgage was not authorized until early 
February, few commitments for loans of 
more than the previously authorized 80 
per cent were made before March. 


SIGNPOST. Size of the task before 
those who would rehouse the President’s 
ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed third of the 
Nation was graphically outlined month 
ago when the National Resources Commit- 
tee slid another of its significant reports 
through the White House mail slot—this 
time a hundred-page thesis entitled “Con- 
sumer Incomes in the U. S., Their Distri- 
bution in 1935-36.” The poorest third of 
all U.S. families and individual consumers 
in those two years earned an average in- 
come of only $471; and, applying the long- 
standing formula of one-fifth of monthly 
income equals maximum monthly rent, 
this group could not afford to pay more 
than $7.80 per month rent. It is difficult 
to find and more difficult to build dwell- 
ing units that may economically be rented 
at such a figure. 

To build rental quarters for the Nation’s 
middle third is easier but far from easy. 
It earned an average of $1,076 a year dur- 
ing 1935 and 1936; therefore could theo- 
retically afford to pay a monthly rental 
bill of $17.90. If another axiom is dragged 
into the calculations—that not more than 
two and one-half times one’s annual in- 
come should be spent for a new house— 
it is seen that the average home-seeker in 
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this group could not pay more than $2,690. 
At today’s prices, this amount will pur- 
chase little, if any, house. 

Earning an average of $3,000 per year, 
the upper third found it possible either to 
rent respectable rooms or build a home. 
Thus, according to the rules, its rent bill 
could go as high as $50 per month, its 
house could cost as much as $7,500. 

Getting away from thirds, the average 
income of all the Nation’s families was 
$1,622, enough to allow only %27 per 
month for rent or $4,055 for building a 
new home. Also enlightening is the fact 
that approximately nine-tenths of the 
Nation’s 39 million families and individual 
consumers (29 million of the former, 10 
million of the latter) 
$2,500 per year. Such conditions clearly 


received less than 


point to the importance of developing 
good low cost houses and low rental hous- 
ing projects. 


NOTHING DOWN. Minerva Homes, 
Inc. is a conglomeration of personages 
prominent in the development of New 
York’s residential borough of Queens re- 
cently for the speculative 
construction of 250 houses. And while 
Minerva Homes, Inc. at mid-month had 
not even commenced construction of a 


incorporated 


single house, it had been flooded with 
more than a thousand inquiries regard- 
ing its Reason: 
local newspapers headlined advance pub- 


projected subdivision. 
licity releases with the eye-opening decla- 
ration that Minerva homes would be sold 
without benefit of down payments. 

Although not the first to spring up 
since enactment of the National Housing 
Act amendments in February, Minerva’s 
“nothing-down” plan has several unique 
features. Principal among them is a loan 
from the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation which will cover 80 per cent of 
the development cost of the project. The 
20 per cent balance is to come from the 
sponsors in the form of cash and land. 
Under the terms of the loan, the first 
to be issued by the FNMA, all finished 
houses are to be included in a_ blanket 
mortgage held by the Association. 

When completed, houses will be offered 
to the public at an anticipated sales price 
of $5,250 per dwelling. A purchaser may 
forego the customary down payment, but 
must make monthly payments of $52.50. 
Being in excess of the customary payment 
required on a house of comparable cost, 
a portion of it is set aside each month in 
a fund held by the subdividers for each 
home purchaser. At the end of about three 
years, according to the plan, this fund 
will be large enough to cover the down 
payment required for a FHA- 
insured mortgage. 

When this point is reached, the house in 
question is released from the FNMA’s 


regular 





blanket mortgage, and a new mortgage 
carrying FHA insurance is written. In 
effect, the house purchaser spreads the 
payment over a three-year period, adds 
these years to the period during which he 
must make monthly interest and amorti- 
zation installments. 

While there are wrinkles in the finan- 
cing plan that must be ironed out before 
Federal sanction is forthcoming, its im- 
plications are colossal. In them may be 
found the basis for as great a revolution 
in home finance as came with Federal 
insurance of the 90 per cent mortgage. 


BELLS AND WHISTLES. Housing 
developments have frequently made the 
front page of newspapers. Last month they 
made a press-radio news broadcast as well. 
Occasion was the announcement by Chair- 
man Alfred Rheinstein of the New York 
City Housing Authority that the total cost 
of his Red Hook USHA project would be 
$4.6 million under the $16.6 million pre- 
viously estimated. 

Heady application of the principals of 
economic building (curtained alcoves 
supplant linoleum-covered _ soft- 
wood floors supplant hardwood floors, six- 
story elevator apartments supplant four- 
story walk-ups, etc.) will shave actual 
construction costs to $850 per room, total 
costs to $1,125 per room. Including land, 
demolition and non-dwelling expenditures, 
the latter figure compares unexpectedly 
well with the $1,250 limit set by law and 
the comparable $2,284 cost per room of 
PWA’s Williamsburg 
project. 

Heads responsible for Red Hook’s prac- 
tical design and the resultant cost reduc- 
tion are those of Chief Architect Alfred 
Easton Poor and his six associates: Wil- 
liam F. Dominick, William I. Hohauser, 
Electus D. Litchfield, Jacob Moscowitz, 
Edwin J. Robin and Edmund T. See. 

Day after the story of their achieve- 
ment broke, the New York Times picked 
it up editorially, commented: “ . . . this 
demonstration may be expected to help, 
not hurt, private housing. It should cer- 
tainly give the limited dividend corpora- 
tion a new lease on life. If these (cost) 
estimates are sustained . .. , as one is sure 
they will be, the friends of decent housing 
can ring bells and blow whistles.” 


closets, 


housing in the 


ON TIME. The house, its lot and its 
furnishings, figured in roughly 43 per cent 
of all installment buying undertaken last 
year by American families. Such, at least, 
is the observation of the Home Building 
and Home Buying Committee of the U. S. 
Building and Loan League, which goes so 
far as to estimate the total amount of 
monthly repayment credit granted for 
building and allied purchases at $2,327 
million—$500 million more than the 1936 
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figure. The Committee’s best guess is «hat 
$1,400 million of the 1937 total went nto 
mortgages on houses built and boug 

Interesting is the comparison bet». cep 
these figures and the volume of ins: all. 
ment sales made by automobile dea!ers. 
which for 1937 was estimated at $2 249 
million. 


COUNTIES. To combat the unhappy 
alternation of palatial country estates and 
wayside hot dog shacks, many States are 
giving increased consideration to the mer- 
its of county zoning. Last month Execu- 
tive Vice President Herbert U. Nelson of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards counted the States that have al- 
ready zoned all of their counties, held up 
eight fingers. Also counted were seven 
other States which have enacted special 
laws giving this zoning power to certain 
individual counties. In still other States 
the counties themselves are assuming the 
zoning responsibilities. 

In the latter category, for instance, is 
St. Louis County, Mo., which is cur- 
rently taking steps to protect its large 
country residences from the deteriorating 
effect that low cost subdivisions might 
bring with them. 

While county zoning ranks in age with 
city zoning, it is seldom discussed. Origi- 
nally considered primarily as a method of 
governing the development of outlying 
metropolitan areas, it is being used to 
an increasing extent to control the use 
of land in those counties that are rural 
and want to continue rural. 

In counting those States in which all 
counties are zoned, NAREB’s Nelson 
found: California, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington and 
Wisconsin. States in which only certain 
counties are zoned: Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 
and Virginia. 


EARNINGS. Measuring the business 
recession of the first two quarters of 1938 
are the earnings statements of eight build- 
ing supply companies which reported last 
month. It is to be noted in the following 
tabulation of those companies that the 
period of earnings is not identical in 
every case. 


Quarter ending June 30 1938 1937 
Anaconda Copper 

EY or non cee $4,010,463 $19,127,994 
Briggs Manufacturing 947,448 5,928,670 
Certain-teed Products. 82,969* 170,072 
Formica Insulation! 1,129 129,277 


452.613 
26,751 950 
1.123.636 


46,473* 
8,238,985 
305,769 


Gar-Wood Industries! 
Kennecott Copper! 
Reynolds Metals! 


L. S. Starrett? ...... 465,283 771.091 
* — Net loss 

I 6 mos. ending June 30 

~ Year ending June 30 
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127,994 
928.670 
170,072 
129,277 
152.613 
751,950 
123.636 
771.091 





ARCHITECT'S WORLS 





LAUGH, ARCHITECT! 


@ 


By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 


PRESIDENT, ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


From his speech at the British Architects’ Conference Banquet, Bristol, 
on June 24, as reported by The Architect and Building News, London 


I sometimes wonder whether architects 
might not laugh in public a little more 
than they do. We do such a lot of groan- 
ing and travailing nowadays about the 
various disorders it is in our province to 
correct that the architect may well appear 
to the general public as the man with the 
long face. The adventure of building 
ought above all to be a happy one, and 
adventurers that preach are less apt to 
be happy than to be sour. I hope (but 
don’t really believe!) that the young men 
who write and talk so earnestly about 
adjuring the ornamental follies of the 
past, have, to compensate them, emotional 
lives that are enormously full and excit- 
ing, because, otherwise, the more vigorous 
among them must either burst or degener- 
ate into dangerous fanatics. 

To the man who holds it natural that 
in practicing his art he should never have 
smiled again since the last European war, 
I would like to put the question Andrew 
Lang put to the Scotsman who had seen 
the ghost: Did he ever smile before? 
People of my age and older will remem- 
ber that there always has been a group 
of architects that were earnest all the 
time. In my young days we called them 
cranks, which was probably just; we con- 
demned them for being cranks, which was 
probably presumptuous and wrong; and 
we laughed at them for being cranks, 
which was unfair, because they did not 
know how to laugh back. Nowadays we 
let them talk and talk and talk, which 
does them and us no harm, but which, 
I think, is rather upsetting to the general 
public. The great need in all artists is 
common sense, by which I don’t mean 
what you and I have and what the other 
fellow hasn’t, but the sense that persons 
o! very diverse tastes and temperaments 
con have in common. This common sense, 
! think, is more often reached by people 
psying a game than by people fighting 
'r a cause, and I therefore believe that 
te one thing, almost above all others, 
t we must try to recapture in our 
hitecture is the happy element of play. 





Some people, of course, enjoy playing 
the most stupid and dreadful games; but 
it is a thousand times better that they 
should do so rather than that nobody 
should play any game at all. Other people 
play games that are as intellectual as 
chess—the sort of game Cockerell played 
when he dodged about his Doric columns 
and his windows in the Bank of England 
here. But when you look at that bank, 
when you look at the demure villas de- 
signed by Charles Dyer at Clifton, you 
know that neither Cockerell nor Charles 
Dyer was a dull dog. Whereas, when one 
looks at—but perhaps this sentence had 
better remain unfinished. 

If we don’t want architecture to be- 
come one of the more boring arts, I think 
we must take great care not to level it 
up and down to mediocrity by any dicta- 
tion of taste. The kind of restriction that 
may prevent good architecture, too. The 
safest rule of life that I know is: Never 
fight vices, crowd vices out with virtues; 
and I fancy that we shall fight bad archi- 
tecture much less effectually by methods 
of direct repression than by crowding it 
out with good. 

Art is order, or, at any rate, is based 
on order, and as architects we have an 
enormous contribution to make to the 
well-ordered life of the nation. But art 
is also imagination and—though the word 
is much abused—fancy. It is our mission 
not only to give people what their bodies 
need, but also what appeals to their 
imagination, what tickles their fancy. 


THE COST OF HOUSING 
TO SOCIETY 


Cannot we state that the minimum stand- 
ard of housing should be so set as to 
impose the minimum current overall cost 
on society? This cost is made up of two 
parts, 1) that necessary to build housing 
up to the specified standard, and 2) that 
cost to society of the social burdens which 
the presence of inadequate housing im- 





Undoubtedly as the standard is 
raised the cost of meeting the standard 


poses 


goes up in accordance with a reasonably 
determinable curve. It is also evident that 
as the standard is raised the cost to society 
of the presence of marginal areas, due to 
health and social hazards, decreases. The 
total cost to society is the sum of these, 
and the sum of these two curves is un 
doubtedly the saddle shaped figure which 
is thoroughly familiar to engineers. Once 
such a curve is before us it is financially 
justifiable to set the minimum standard 
at the base of that saddle, and it is not 
justifiable from a financial standpoint 
alone to set it either above or below that 
point.—VaANNevarR Busn 


WORDS TO A BUILDING 
COMMITTEE 


Upon an occasion when the assembled 
cardinals, forming what in our day we 
should call the Building Committee of St 
Peter’s, objected that insufficient light 
was being provided, Michelangelo replied 

“TI neither am nor will be obliged to tell 
your lordship or any other person what I 
intend or ought to do for this work; your 
office is to procure money, and to take 
care that thieves do not get the same; the 
designs for the building you are to leave 
to my care.”—Vasari. 


NOTHING EVER HAPPENS IN 
AUGUST 


From The Architect and Building News, London 


Nothing ever happens in August. The 
principals are abroad. The office boy, 
whose holiday has been “staggered” to 
September, turns away the few potential 
clients who think it worth while climbing 
the stairs. The “responsible“ assistant, if 
he is not too busy with a little thing of 
his own, walks out “to a job” at eleven 
and is back in time for tea. The typist 
rearranges the catalogue file on a bizzare 
plan of her own and completes her ar- 
rangements for giving a week's notice at 
the end of the month. No, nothing hap- 
pens—nothing at all. 

Holidays are a mistake, anyway. In the 
grand old days when architecture was 
taken so seriously that people argued 
whether it was a Business or an Art, sum 
mer vacations were practically unknown. 
If the chief did go away it was either to 
fix a client or to do some really big stuff 
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in the way of designing. Sir Gilbert Scott, 
for example, took a month at the seaside 
to do the detailing of his Law Courts de- 
sign; and the fact that it didn’t win is 
really no evidence that he wasn’t trying. 


Then of course, before the days of pic- 
ture postcards, there was so much sketch- 
ing to be done that no holiday could be 
entirely free of responsibility. Street, in 
his walking days, thought nothing of a 
thirty-mile round of country churches, 
while his adventures in the primitive 
Spain of the Sixties make one realize what 
the genuine Gothic men were made of. 

Pugin, of course, who ought to be the 
patron saint of the A.A. Sailing Club, was 
tougn. Spending half his time alone in an 


open boat, he produced enough Gothic to 
cover the whole of Westminster Palace. In 
a lazier age, Bodley puffed cigars as he 
patiently assimilated the exterior beauties 
of a Gothic church. 

But it was left for our own age to 
capitulate to the purely idle, irrelevant 
and luxurious holiday. And what a ghastly 
comedown it is! How the Giants would 
despise these fortnights in Russia with a 
Leica camera, these months afloat with 
the Hellenic Club, these joy-rides across 
Europe with no more to show at the end 
of them than a wad of postcards and a 
pair of Tyrolean corduroys. 

There is, thank Heaven, still some of 
the old stock left. There are still men 
about the place who, like the late Sir 





Robert Lorimer, have their suits . ade 
with special “poachers’” pockets so ‘hat 
they need never be without a sk: ‘ch. 
book. There are still those loyal per ep 
whose favorite summer sketch come. to 
us, in due course, in the dainty guis. of 
a Christmas card. There are still men who 
sit down calmly and coolly in front of ap 
old building and draw the whole darned 
thing from top to bottom. 


But how many of these stalwarts are 
there? Year by year their number dimin- 
ishes. A generation has arisen which cap 
no more handle a sketch-book in a high 
wind than Ruskin could split an infinitive. 
The age of the complete, unhallowed holj 
day has arrived. 


ARE WE TEACHING ARCHITECTURE? 


~ “SS Pre 


By Paul Philippe Cret 


Condensed from “A Recent Aspect of an Old Conflict” in The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, July, 1938 


In the course of years given to educa- 
tional work, we are at times compelled to 
question the value of our methods. They 
may carry the authority of tradition, the 
warrant of famous teachers—even those 
more tangible proofs, successful students 
(insofar as we can credit ourselves for 
their achievements). Still we wonder if 
results could not have been achieved 
otherwise, and if prize students, under 
another rule or left to themselves, might 
not have found their way ultimately to 
the top. In other words—are our methods 
efficient? 

Instead of finding a solid basis, unaf- 
fected by time or fashions, we must ven- 
ture on quicksands where the funda- 
mentals have always been, and still are, 
in a turmoil of conflicting theses, where 
even the glossary holds different meanings 
for each of the disputants. 

This uneasiness of mind, unpleasant as 
it may be to self-esteem, has its ad- 
vantages. It helps us to get our bearings, 
to gauge our beliefs through comparison, 
to probe more carefully into what was 
taken for granted. Theologians condemn 
doubt, but they rank mental sloth a 
mortal sin; so ought to be over-confidence 
in our artistic creeds. 

Until two or three years ago, all the 
schools followed the methods of architec- 
tural training developed in France in the 
last century and adopted in this country 
about fifty years ago. Previously, but for 
a few exceptions, architectural education 
(as we understand the term), was prac- 
tically non-existent. The most important 
element of this education was the develop- 
ment of taste along the standards of 
Classic and Renaissance architecture. Had 
this method failed? 


10 


The simplest way to answer this ques- 
tion is to see how the present generation 
of architects (a large portion of them 
former students of the Schools) , compares 
with the preceding one; or to find out if 
the architecture of the U. S. shows prog- 
ress or regress over that of the Nineties. 
Such a survey cannot fail to reveal that 
during the twentieth century, American 
architecture gained a world-wide recogni- 
tion which it did not have in the second 
half of the nineteenth, and this corre- 
sponds in time to the spreading influence 
of the Schools. 


* 


Now it may seem strange suddenly to 
find under suspicion (when not denounced 
as nefarious), a system which undoubt- 
edly raised the level of professional abil- 
ity. Looking more closely into the matter 
though, we discover that it is not actually 
educational methods which are under fire. 
Waged by a minority of architects, sup- 
ported by those who talk and write about 
architecture with a superficial knowledge, 
the battle is essentially against classical 
tradition and for the triumph of the 
“modernistic” creed. Educational reform 
is merely a consequence, although there 
is probably no more justification for it 
than for revising the teaching of piano 
scales when Debussy instead of Mozart 
is to be played. It is advanced that the 
change of methods will turn our students 
into “creative artists”’—creative of new 
forms, of course—which is obviously ab- 
surd. Students do not possess the ma- 
turity required for originality, which is 
an attribute of full-fledged artists—and 
mighty few of them at that! The student 
cannot be expected to reach beyond imi- 
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tating what appeals to him in contempo- 
rary production. 

The Schools were taken to task anyway, 
and being sensitive to criticism, they 
looked for a new orientation. To guide 
them they had a few Committee resolu- 
tions and countless magazine articles of- 
fering the mildest to the most far-reaching 
proposals. We have all in the past wit- 
nessed hasty experiments of this kind. 
When a few years demonstrated their 
worthlessness, the only complainant could 
have been the student who played the 
guinea pig’s role. 

What is the aim pursued? On the one 
hand, we are told, a more “practical 
preparation” to professional duties; on the 
other, the upholding of a new esthetic 
creed involving the repudiation of the 
rules of classic art and the promotion of 
those forms which have been called 
(among other names) the International 
Architecture. As “practical preparation,” 
a few new courses in subjects of burning 
actuality—sociology, housing, or those 
concerning the economics of an office— 
were introduced. These additions to an 
already overburdened program meant the 
pruning of the existing curriculum, and 
merely increased the number of super- 
ficially taught subjects. Were they neces- 
sary to the cultural aims of university 
education? The object of culture, it has 
been said, is “to learn how to learn.” 

If in Vitruvius’ time the branches of 
knowledge required were many, they are 
still more numerous today. No school can 
hope to teach them all in a five-year 
course, and a selection must be made. 
This selection corresponds to the average 
opinion as to their relative value at a 
given time and may be revised; room [or 
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the new is to be found by discarding 
om ething else. In making changes we 

be careful to see that the new is 
- valuable than the discarded. In an 
address to the Royal Institute of British 
{rchiteects, Sir Reginald Blomfield said . . . 
“Applied science has developed so fast 
and in so many directions that it is im- 
possible for an architect to keep pace 
with every branch of it; and besides all 
this. he has his own art to master. For 
when all is said and done, the first busi- 
ness of an architect, that which differen- 
tiates him from other men, is his power 
and knowledge of design. . . .” 

Of the new courses, highly ornamental 
in the catalogues, many will probably dis- 
appear. As Dr. Schelling wrote . . . “Quan- 
titative education is built upon this ex- 
traordinary fallacy, that we ought to 
know something about as many things as 
possible . . . quantitative education gives 
us confident ignorance.” The new crop 
of courses attempts to give satisfaction to 
those who believe that university training 
ought to be of the encyclopedia type. 
The heads of several of our universities 
have of late called attention to this error: 
may the schools of architecture heed the 
warning. 


m 
mor 
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Coming to the changes in the teaching 
personnel, they show an effort to enroll 
to teach Design—the keystone of archi- 
tectural education—men unsullied by the 
classic disciplines, or having at least re- 
jected them. The teaching of design is the 
direct continuation of the age-old process 
of training, anterior to schools and 
theories—the apprenticeship system. It 
was through this ancient method that the 
architects of Greece, Rheims, Florence, or 
of the eighteenth century were educated, 
for all that is really fundamental varies 
but little. What changes most is the 
gadget. 

This system of master and pupil work- 
ing together on the same problem is still 
the best method we know and was in 
use in all our schools. Composition is not 
a matter of codified rules or magic formu- 
le, All the instructor can do is take the 
sketch prepared by the student and 
say ... “Were I in your place, I would 
try to eliminate these faults and to im- 
prove what seems to me promising in 
these features.” It is a sort of collabora- 
tien which takes place; by trial and error 
the project little by little takes its final 
shape. Only freshmen or dilettanti believe 
that recipes can do away with this la- 
borious process. 


* 


Che instructor must first of all be a de- 
signer and be able to have some insight 
into the various types of students. He 
must be careful to guide them without 
in posing too rigidly his own preferences 
a’_ mannerisms. All minds ought not to 
b» cast from the same mold. Which 
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amounts to selecting for this teaching a 
good architect not too pedantic, and able 
to see someone else’s point of view. If we 
discard the claptrap, what then is new in 
this revolution in teaching methods? Is 
it to place greater emphasis on the con- 
struction features of the school projects? 
As noted by Dean Edgell of Harvard, all 
the instructors worth their salt, long ago 
made this the foundation of their teach- 
ing. 

The abandonment of classical disciplines 
is neither new nor without its price. Re- 
gardless of the use made later on of the 
forms they proposed as examples, these 


disciplines had an unquestionable educa 
tional value. What is to be substituted 
for their proved efficacy in training the 
eye to proportion, to rhythm, to composi- 
tion, is not as yet divulged, and those who 
condemn them as stifling to originality 
forget that an originality so easily stifled 
must not be very robust. Of the men 
doing original work in this country at 
the present time, by far the greater num 
ber have been classically trained by our 
schools. Would they be better or worse 
off without this training? This is a ques 
tion that the schools can well ponder 
before harkening to the sirens. 


SCULPTURE—CAN YOU BEAR IT? 


— 
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Condensed in the main from “Winds of Scorn for our Statues” by Edward 


Alden Jewell in The New York 


For months, for years, New Yorkers go 
about their business, unconscious of their 
civic sculpture. Perhaps not unconscious, 
but if they like or dislike what they see 
about them, little or nothing is said about 
it. Then, periodically, the lid blows off. 
Here is a brief sequence of events in the 
most recent explosion. 

1) Park Commissioner Robert Moses 
recommended an appropriation to flood- 
light the monument to Henry Hudson 
(the discoverer’s figure by Karl Bitter 
has just been put on top of the 100-foot 
pseudo-Doric column erected thirty years 
ago with the idea that it should later sup- 
port a figure of Robert Fulton) . 

2) Deputy Mayor Henry H. Curran: “I 
took a good look yesterday at the statue 
of Henry Hudson at Spuyten Duyvil. It is 
the ugliest statue in New York, and that 
is saying a lot. The shaft is ugly, the 
figure is ugly, the whole thing is ugly. ... 
If you could dig a hole and let the 
statue drop into it some night, and then 
cover it over nicely, that would be the 
best way to handle it. Is there some kind 
of shadow you could turn on this statue 
that would make it look dark in the day- 
time so that nobody would have to look 
at it at any time?” And Mr. Curran, now 
in his stride, went on to suggest that the 
Park Commissioner try to arrange a 
rendezvous between the Henry Hudson 
and “The young lady who stands so 
shrinkingly upon the collar button there 
at Fifth Avenue and 58th Street.” 

3) Commissioner Moses replies: “The 
statues you have picked out for dis- 
approval seem to be among the best in 
New York City, but please do not con- 
strue this into anything very compli- 
mentary, because we have the most god- 
awful statues in the world.” 

4) Edward Alden Jewell, art critic of 
The New York Times, feels that the last 
remark calls for a survey. He too, “took 
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a good look” around and deposeth as 
follows: Since the exchange of missives 
was aired I have revisited, or visited for 
the first time, our plastic treasures—not 
every one of them, to be sure, but scores 
—in a conscientious if sweltering wish to 
determine for myself whether the blanket 
opprobrium seems merited and whether 
New York indeed may justly claim the 
world record. 

With the work of art that prompted 
Mr. Curran’s immediate exasperation and 
Mr. Moses’ qualified pronouncement it 
appeared logical to begin. . . . Mr. Cur- 
ran, alas, was right. He was right, that 
is to say, in calling this Hudson memorial 
ugly. The superlative, however, would 
have to be pondered. 

It would have to be pondered, for ex- 
ample, in the presence of Giovanni da 
Verrazzano at the Battery: that sicken 
ing bronze snipped amidships (as with a 
couturier’s shears) on an ornate diagonal, 
and companioned by a_ strong-minded 
“symbolic” female staring glumly ahead. 
First it would be necessary to discuss again 
the notorious coagulated ooze known as 
“Civic Virtue,” soon to be moved from 
City Hall Park to the near-by rouged and 
bedizened Foley Square. The most pains- 
taking of canvassers might be pardoned if 
with downcast gaze he passed by that 
amoeban blemish. 


* 


But it is time we asked ourselves quite 
squarely: Is there, then, no piece of New 
York outdoor sculpture that does not 
merit Mr. Moses’ word of anathema? No, 
there occurs at this point a parting of the 
ways, though severed steps may presently 
become reunited in a common crusade. 

My personal vote for the finest single 
piece of public sculpture goes to the John 
Quincy Adams Ward statue of Washing- 
ton: an eloquent, dignified, patrician work, 








superbly placed on the steps of the Sub- 
treasury in Wall Street. Perhaps of equal 
plastic strength, and also commandingly 
mounted Riverside Drive) is the 
equestrian Jeanne d’Are by Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, in every respect this sculp- 
tor’s chef d’oeuvre. Very effective, too, is 
the ambitious, complex, gracefully 
ordinated equestrian memorial to William 
Tecumseh Sherman by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, at the Plaza entrance to Cen- 
tral Park. 

Likewise meriting high or, as the case 
may be, comparatively high rank, are the 
Edwin Booth as Hamlet by Edmond T. 
Quinn, in Gramercy Park; Nathan Hale 
by Frederick MacMonnies, near the City 
Hall (this excellent figure marred only 
by a slight fussiness in the treatment of 
costume); the equestrian Washington by 
Henry Kirke Brown (assisted by Ward), 
in Union Square; Bitter’s mounted Sigel, 
on Riverside Drive, and the Christopher 
Columbus by Gaetano Russo, topping a 
reasonably felicitous column in the center 
of Columbus Circle. 


* 


Then we find, as the search continues, 
sculptural embodiments that, if not in 
pronounced degree distinguished, must yet 
be denominated stalwart, honest and con- 
vincing. There is the Benjamin Franklin 
by Plassman in Park Row. There is the 
John Ericsson by Jonathan Scott Hart- 
ley down in Battery Park, simple, clear- 
eyed manliness transcending his somehow 
juvenile posture and paraphernalia. And 
there is stout old Guiseppe Garibaldi (by 
a certain G. Turini, of whom you may or 
may not have heard)—a bold romantic 
silhouette against the foliage of Washing- 
ton Square—the bolder and more romantic 
after nightfall. 

Indeed, it may be felt that night per- 
forms, often enough, a kind of special 
service to our park sculpture. I do not 
mean this, just now, in the sly sense of 
a complete blackout. For I spend many 
evenings in our parks, and have learned 
to look almost with affection upon dim 
pedestaled shapes; shapes, gently caressed 
by this frail light, that in the full glare 
of day find cruelly emphasized all their 
childish ineptitudes, their sculptural 
short-comings, their insular pomposities 
or timidities. 

At night, enthroned beneath his ravish- 
ingly elegant marble canopy in the mid- 
town park named after him, William 
Cullen Bryant looks less pontifical than 
on an incandescent August afternoon, or 
a sharp bright Winter morning. Night be- 
haves leniently also toward the manifold 
pants and Prince Alberts of an age that 
now seems to us so remote; if beneath 
the absurd conspicuous trappings a sculp- 
tor has managed to catch some hint of 
the subject’s spirit, it will be published 
then. Even our lamentable New York 
Lincolns seem with a furtive, patient, 
shriven grace to come home to us in the 
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dark. But if only we had a replica of the 
magnificent Barnard Lincoln, that could 


with majestic indifference outstare the 
most exacting sun! 
And before deciding whether, or in 


what degree, our public sculptural tro- 
phies are to be damned, we should pause 
to acknowledge that many of them are 
“period” pieces; that as such, if on no 
weightier count, they deserve a meed of 
consideration. We may deride the taste of 
a period that (let us hope without too 
much self-righteousness) is pronounced 
manifestly inferior to our own. But the 
historical element has its importance; the 
past should not, and cannot, be erased. 

Into this category falls most of our 
park sculpture. The Victorians were zeal- 
ous memorializers. A walk up and down 
the Central Park Mall—with its moonily 
posturing Burns and Scott, its sentimental 
Columbus and its immaculate Shake- 
speare, its perky and smirking Fitz-Greene 
Halleck—may be measured in smiles, not 
miles; yet these souvenirs of a cultural 
urge now long sped have a right to life, 
even if they do not materially contribute 
to the pursuit of our happiness. They be- 
long to our heritage; and if we profit by 
their mistakes, then it cannot be argued, 
to paraphrase Emily Dickinson, that they 
have lived in vain. 

Perhaps as time goes on and new public 
sculpture multiplies, all save a few of the 
Victorians could be weeded out. It might 





be a fine idea to establish in New York 4 
Park Sculpture Museum, where emble:s 
could be kept out of sight but not px 
force altogether, for the thoughtful, « 
of mind. 

The subject of recent additions to o 
sculptural panorama might, and cann 
here, be dealt with at length. Some of 
them, notably the pieces that embellis); 
Rockefeller Center, have not ceased, since 
they were unveiled within the last fey 
years, to be targets for a barrage of popu- 
lar criticism. Paul Manship’s gilded 
Prometheus, frozen as he swims through 
air and through what has been styled “the 
wedding ring of Gargantua’s wife,” may 
indeed be no Olympian masterpiece; yet 
I feel, as I felt when this bright gigolo 
of the Sunken Plaza first was revealed 
to a blinking populace, that he tinkles a 
blithe, not to say frivolous, note in the 
architectural orchestration of a town 
that, boast as it will of its orgies, has 
never dared sufficiently to let go. The 
Prometheus, let us agree, is not sublime. 
But at that he is in every respect superior 
to Lee Lawrie’s huge, unimaginative Atlas 
out in front of the International Build- 
ing, one foot sliding off the sidereal hoops. 

Have we “the most god-awful statues in 
the world?” I cannot swear that we have 
not, and I am afraid that a good many 
of them are indeed pretty terrible. Yet I 
should be the last to hazard an oath that 
we could not meet our match somewhere. 


SMALL HOUSE GROUP PRACTICE 


ro 


Excerpts from reports 


2 


of a 


committee of the 


N. Y. Chapter, A.I.A., Harvey Stevenson, chairman 


An outline of certain of the efforts within 
the Chapter to provide professional serv- 
ice for small houses was presented to you 
on September 28, 1937. It stated in con- 
clusion, “These experiences seem to justify 
the belief that support and, to a large de- 
gree, management must come from the 
people whose business is providing money 
or supplies for building homes. The archi- 
tects, themselves, when times are slack 
cannot afford to maintain such a bureau, 
and when times are busy cannot afford to 
spend the time necessary to produce the 
proper service therein, at least until such 
time as such a bureau is functioning 
efficiently.” 

The production of small houses must 
approximate the mechanism of other large 
scale products which the public buys. It 
cannot succeed unless it is done on a 
large scale. 

We envisage central offices, wherever 
the demand justifies them, from which 
the potential client, whether he be indi- 
vidual or developer, may obtain the neces- 
sary information and advice and make all 
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arrangements until the building or build- 
ings are completed satisfactorily to him- 
self, the lending institution and the Gov- 
ernment. 

When the house or houses are com- 
pleted in a manner satisfactory to the 
lending institutions they would receive a 
stamp of approval the significance and 
value of which would be properly publi- 
cized. It is conceivable that the market 
value of this Seal would become sufficient 
to lead developers to conform to the re- 
quirements. 

The first hurdle to be overcome is the 
competitive quality of the individual lend- 
ing institutions. If it is possible for the 
architects and the technical participants 
to collaborate, it ought to be possible for 
the financial institutions to do the same. 

To the above thesis officials of various 
lending institutions were sympathetic. 
Competition and the recession deter them 
from independent action. Federal influence 
naturally suggested itself. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank in the 


metropolitan area is a loose association of 
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» constituent autonomous members. The 
xecutive head is in favor of this idea but 
nable to force the members to join 
wees so that capable personnel might be 
oncentrated on this work. 

The FHA is everywhere and provides 
an Olympian terminal to which the buck 
may be passed. When asked if they could 
not insist on a professional supervision as 
a prerequisite to their guarantees, they 
answered that this could be done only 
where communities, such as Memphis, 
Tenn., were already organized with this 
service in full swing. 

Such points as were touched upon at 
all at the A.I.A. Convention boiled down 
to these: 

1) The Institute should not sponsor any 
particular plan or group. It should en- 
courage any and all efforts to stimulate 
building and the profession. 

2) To this end the National Housing 
Committee, Walter McCornack chairman, 
is appointing another committee to co- 
operate with The Producers’ Council on 
a plan. It is interesting to note that this 
cooperation was sought from the Council 
by the New York group three years ago. 
3) The balance of concern on the part of 
the delegates was confined to the usual 


agitation about fees. Certain individuals 
whose labors on this problem are limited 
to forensic reminiscence, perennially view 
with alarm these subversive efforts to 
undermine the profession. Your Commit- 
tee does not deny that a 10 per cent fee 
is none too much for the: individual pri- 
vate house job; it does not deny that 
there is a definite cash value to disinter 
ested professional service from the small 
home-builder’s viewpoint, and where such 
service is dispensed with, “to keep costs 
down,” the builder often 
spends many times its cost, in promotion, 


speculative 


salesmanship, and advertising. It does re 
peat that about 85 per cent of building 
receives no architectural service under the 
existing inept attitude; that all building 
should have such service, and if the client 
cannot afford it he should buy a finished 
house from someone who can; that operat- 
ing companies in most thickly settled 
areas can alone afford to produce suffi- 
ciently cheap houses; that as “big” busi- 
ness finds that small house building is 
“good” business the standard of produc- 
tion is bound to improve. If the architect 
is then not willing or able to inject himself 
into this collaborative picture it will be 
just too bad. 


ARCHITECT AND DECORATOR 


How does each regard the other? 





From a symposium in Interior Decorator, May and June, 1938 


It is our firm conviction that an interior 
cannot exist without an exterior, and 
neither without a plan. We conclude that 
the professions of Architecture and Deco- 
rating are by their nature co-existent and 
can only in rare cases be isolated one from 
the other. It would, therefore, be a rea- 
sonable deduction that the traditional 
feud between Architect and Decorator 
was of their own making and not inherent 
in either profession—T. Merritt PreN- 


Tice, A.I.A. 


Interior decorators should make it 
harder for those who are not properly 
qualified by education, experience and 
character to join their ranks—Dwicut 


James Baum, F.A.LA. 


The relation of the architect with the 
interior decorator should be, it seems to 
me, about the same as the former’s rela- 
tions with the landscape architect.— 
FRANK J. Forster, A.LA. 


When I went to Paris to study interior 
lecoration, they put me in the architec- 
ural school and there I stayed, and be- 
ame an architect. I feel that a training 
»asically similar to that given to architec- 
ural students should be given to students 
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of interior decoration—VeERNA CooK 


Satomonsky, A.I.A. 


I think that the architect can very well 
leave the interior decoration in the hands 
of a competent decorator. In fact, I feel 
much happier to do so—Joun W. Cross, 


F.A.LA, 


Obviously, there are ill-trained people 
in every business and profession, and be- 
fore the founding of the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators some six years ago, it 
was conceivably difficult for client or 
architect to know which were the deco- 
rators with proper qualifications. As today 
one can call oneself an actor, musician or 
writer, so one can be a decorator without 
a degree or license. It is conceivable that 
architects may have had reason to look 
upon some decorators very much as, some 
years back, the literal and sturdy-minded 
engineers looked upon the architects.— 
James H. Buiavve rt, A.1.D. 


The architect is usually as interested 
as the client to see that the house is con- 
sistently decorated. As he, himself, has 
spent years preparing for the practice of 
architecture, little wonder that he is some- 
times annoyed at seeing his house com- 


pleted by one who has had no technical 
training whatsoever, little claim to real 
efficiency, or even much taste. The deco 
rator who has won the respect of the 
architect through a thorough knowledge 
and technical training can do much to 
further the cooperation between the two 
professions.— Mars, Arcumatp M. Brown, 


ALD, 


In the olden days when the “architect” 
was a craftsman more than a draftsman, 
in the evolution of his work he called in 
all the other allied crafts to help him in 
the evolvement and completion of what 
ever work he undertook. Times have 
changed with advancing knowledge, and 
architects evolved out of “carpenters and 
masons” just as decorators have matured 
out of seamstresses or furniture sales 
men.—Wittiam R. Moore, A.LA., Hon 
F.B.LD. 


WHO WAS JERRY? 


The search for the source of jerry-build 
ing, the original master of shoddiness in 
construction, continues. Tradition in Liver 
pool, England, says that a “jerry shop” 
was a beerhouse not fully licensed, and 
the term jerry-built originated when a 
Liverpool suburb was being built shortly 
after the passage of the 1830 Beerhouse 
Act. 

G. B. J. Athol, secretary of The In 
corporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, London, favors a_ literary 
origin. In a letter to the Editor of The 
Master Builder, he writes: 

“Our word ‘jerry’ is a corruption of 
‘jury,’ as in ‘jury rig’ and ‘jury mast’ 
a temporary expedient, not built to last. 
From the old French ‘ajutire,’ to help, 
which in turn derives from the Latin.” 


LONDON’S MODERN 


Excerpt from Journal of Royal Institute 
of British Architects, August 15, 1938 


London Transport has just published and 
Mr. Hugh Casson has just written and 
illustrated a guide that every intelligent 
visitor to London has wanted for years. 
A guide to London’s modern (or to be 
safe, we had better say “contemporary”) 


‘architecture. Hugh Casson’s New Sights 
‘of London is as thoroughly excellent a 


guide as it could be within the scope of 
its small size and simple production. 
Seven hundred buildings are listed each 
with its architect’s name, its address and 
a London Transport reference to show 
how to get there. Added to a hundred 
references or more is a significant M to 
show buildings which are “in the direct 
modern spirit”; others the interest of 
which is chiefly technical are marked by 
T. Ten, fifteen, twenty years ago how 
many people came annually to London 
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with the definite intention of seeing Lon- 
don’s contemporary buildings? When be- 
fore would anyone have thought it worth 
while to produce a guide to London build- 
ings that included no mention of West- 
minster Abbey, the Tower, St. Paul’s or 
the Nelson Column? There is no merit 
merely in the fact that a guide can be 
produced with those left out, the merit 
and significant thing is that somehow con- 
temporary architecture in London has be- 
gun to count as one of its sights and that 
there is enough contemporary architecture 
of merit to warrant a body like London 
Transport, which has no reason to boost 
architecture just because it is architecture, 
producing a book about it. 


CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 


Excerpts translated from the 
July, 1938 issue of L’Architecture 
d’Aujourd’ hui which is given over to the 
subject of Religious Architecture 


There is no fundamental basis for an- 
tagonism on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward the changing 
forms of a growing architecture. All 
forms, all plans, all architectural and tech- 
nical innovations are accepted by the 
Church, if only the Church’s own program 
be respected. Religious architecture has 
been changing, has been evolving through 
the years. The liturgy does not prescribe 
any one form for a church, nor even a 
certain orientation. The cruciform plan 
is neither necessary nor traditional. No 
law determines the location of the sac- 
risty, nor the inclusion of a belfry. There 
may be one or several altars, but each 
must be of a single block of stone. The 
Church insists, however, that there be 
no dwelling accommodations above the 
church nor storage rooms for profane 
objects beneath. The Church, then, allows 
the greatest liberty to its builders, trust- 
ing them to use their heritage from the 
past, the specific requirements of the 
problem in hand, and their knowledge of 
the technical means of their time. 


VITRUVIUS ON INNER-WALL 
CONDENSATION 


Condensation in walls and attics, a prob- 
lem on which the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory experts have been laboring, 
was not unknown to Vitruvius. In his 
description of building public baths he 
writes (Book V, Chapter X): 

The vaulted ceilings will be more con- 
venient if they are made of concrete. 
But if they are of timber, they should 
be tiled underneath, in the following 
fashion. Iron bars or arches are to be 
made and hung on the timber close to- 
gether with iron hooks. And these rods 
or arches are to be placed so far apart 
that the tiles without raised edges may 


rest upon and be carried by them; thus 
the whole vaulting is finished resting upon 
iron. Of these vaulted ceilings the upper 
joints are to be stopped with clay and 
hair kneaded together. The under side, 
which looks to the pavement below, is to 
be first plastered with potsherds and 
lime pounded together, and then finished 


with stucco or fine plaster. Such vaulting 
over hot baths will be more convenicat 
if it is made double. For the moist).re 
from the heat cannot attack the wood of 
the timbering but will be dispersed |.<. 
tween the two vaults —From the Granger 
translation published by Putnam, New 


York. 


PAIRED 


Parallels of Criticism 


In those problems he had handled, Rich- 
ardson had set a higher standard, perhaps, 
than any architect of his generation in 
the world. Sever Hal might have been 
sufficient inspiration for a whole genera- 
tion of college building, and the Quincy 
Library for small public edifices in all the 
towns of the nation —Henry-Russeiy 
Hircucock, Jr. in “The Architecture of 
H. H. Richardson and His Times.” 


bs 


Richardson’s romantically picturesque 
Trinity Church, in Boston, captivating 
the popular fancy like nothing else, before 
or since, inaugurated what is known as 
“Richardson’s Romanesque,” but _ its 
vogue was short-lived, being foreign to 
our psychology, and ill-adjusted to our 
needs. It was stage scenery, in point of 
fact, and only a little after the death of 
its great exemplar, the show closed and 
the scenery went back to the store- 
house —CLaupe Braacpon, 


THE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER 





By John Mills 


PUBLICATIONS DIRECTOR, BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


Excerpt from an address on “Engineering and Art” delivered at M. I. T. 


The rapid growth and popularity of the 
industrial artist is a response to a need 
of modern industry which he was quick 
to sense and exploit. As applied science 
cheapened manufacture and increased the 
productivity of a man-hour, beauty could 
be added to utility at negligible increase 
in cost. The possibilities were advertised 
by the graphic arts through their manifold 
reproductions of the more expensive 
beauty of the days of craftsmanship. And 
in stepped the industrial artist; sometimes, 
I think, to get away with murder. He 
came as an individual, for his well-bal- 
anced staff did not evolve until his profits 
and enlarged sphere warranted. He has 
performed a socially valuable service but 
more I believe as a catalyzer than as a 
reagent. In his own office he employs 
today the same type of engineer as was 
to have been found in the employ of 
many of the companies which turned to 
him as consultant. His coming freed these 
men to artistic expression and his ap- 
praisal as consultant gives authority to 
many a design that would formerly have 
struggled in vain for executive approval. 
To business men he has been an educa- 
tion; to many of their design engineers 
a stimulus and a release. As a consultant 
he reports on a different level in the 
organization; and therein hides some in- 
justice and some occasion for jealousy; 
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but of the latter there is singularly little, 
I believe, on the part of engineers. What 
jealousy his rise involves is probably a 
two-way affair with architects, since their 
fields overlap and architects have long 
held uncontested the position of artistic 
counsellors for business. A gasoline filling 
station, for example, is a design to be 
reproduced in quantity. Is it a job for 
architect or industrial artists? However 
they may reconcile their competitive dif- 
ferences, both are on the front line of 
the battle with ugliness. 


Ultimately, of course, the industrial 
artist is likely to work himself out of his 
job. Concerned as he is with designs for 
quantity production, his successors will 
be the employes and not the retained con- 
sultants of large businesses. Ultimately, 
also, technical schools may evolve through 
electives a course of training somewhat 
analogous to that for architects, which 
will develop instead of arrest the artistic 
tendencies of those engineers who happen 
to possess them. Architects, on the other 
hand, occupy as consultants a position 
fortified by tradition and further pro- 
tected by the fact that buildings are in- 
dividual and occasional; hence few indus- 
trial companies would have the continuity 
of building to justify an adequate archi- 
tectural department. 
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Monday, August 15.—Around a luncheon 
table today arose considerable discussion 
as to the best procedure for publishing 
professional architectural criticism. It 
seems to be gaining a promising start, but 
will have to be kept upon a sound basis 
if it is not to go the way of published 
criticism in the past. There are some in- 
teresting questions involved: should a 
critic’s opinion be submitted to the archi- 
tect of the building criticized before it is 
published? If the architect objects, should 
it be published in spite of that? Would it 
be possible to work out a system by which 
the eritic’s opinion is printed together with 
a refutation or explanation by the archi- 
tect himself? Finally, as Harrie Lindeberg 
asked, is any criticism really worth while 
unless the critic has visited the building 
and studied it in detail, preferably with a 
knowledge of the governing factors? 


Tuesday, August 16—Norman Newton, 
who is giving the Statue of Liberty a new 
landscape setting under the National Park 
Service, is a paragon of orderliness—the 
despair of his less systematic friends. The 
income tax officials summoned him re- 
cently to see just how he had arrived at 
certain figures. Newton appeared promptly 
with a large suitcase of files, check books, 
vouchers, receipts, etc., all in serried ranks. 
Taking one gaping look at the orderliness 
of the contents, the inspectors bade New- 
ton good-bye—pleased to have met you! 


* 


Wednesday, August 17—Terry Kimball 
tells me that he is making progress with 
his scheme to make America architect- 
conscious through the medium of motion 
pictures. As he puts it, there are contrac- 
tors and builders, subcontractors, realty 
operators, mortgage companies, building 
material producers, building trades, home 
furnishing producers and their outlets, 
FHA, USHA, HOLC, RA—all these pieces 
in the jig-saw puzzle which, fitted together, 
would show how we are to rebuild Amer- 
ica. Who can take the responsibility of 
putting the proper pieces in their proper 
places? Kimball says that there is one man 
who can do it, a man of professional skill, 
of scientific achievement, of integrity, of 
ractical proficiency, of executive ability, 
‘architect. Possibly you did not recog- 
ize him in that word picture. Kimball’s 
sieme is to present motion pictures of a 
mulating and educational character, not 
the general public, but to picked audi- 
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ences in women’s clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, and the thousands of compact local 
organizations, the members of which 
would gladly spend a half hour in being 
entertained. Who pays for it? Well, the 
sponsorship is open to building material, 
home furnishing, and equipment manu- 
facturers. 


* 


Friday, August 19—Henry H. Curran, 
who happens to be Deputy Mayor of New 
York City, really should be the recognized 
president of a society for the preservation 
of English speech. Mr. Curran has been 
out after the “and/or” that escaped from 
legal documents and is generally at large. 
Now he adds another solecism—the word 
“contact” as a verb. Some one used it the 
other day before the Board of Estimate 
over which Mr. Curran was presiding, and 
drew a quick explosion from the latter: 
“Why sir, that’s a verbal felony!” Possibly 
Mr. Curran could do something about “or 
equal.” 


Saturday, August 20—Louis LaBeaume 
seems to have a fight on his hands out in 
St. Louis. The City Art Museum, of which 
he is president of the Board, paid about 
$14,000 for a 15 in. bronze cat dating from 
the Egyptian Saite period, about 500 B. c. 
The purchase was met by an editorial in 
the St. Louis Star-Times: “Our refusal to 
welcome you, Dear Cat, is not to be taken 
as a personal slight, but merely as our 
protest against spending tax-payers’ 
money for ancient art objects by tens and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars with a 
relief crisis in our midst.” The public, 
sensing that this was not a private fight, 
came in. The Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce spoke, the City’s Director of Public 
Welfare spoke, St. Louis members of the 
American Artists’ Congress chimed in; 
labor, missing no trick, picketed the City 
Hall with banners, to all of which La 
Beaume with his unruffled suavity re- 
marked that “As much as we, the Trus- 
tees, might want to donate our funds to 
charity, to purchasing vegetables or shel- 
ter for the needy, we have no choice but 
to use the money (2 cents annual tax on 
$100 property valuation) as the law re- 
quires.” 


Sunday, August 21—Claude Bragdon’s 
new book, “More Lives Than One,” ap- 
peared on his seventy-second birthday, 
August 1, but it was only last evening 
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that I managed to get at it alone and un 
disturbed. The title and the division of 
his autobiography into five lives resulted 
from a happy inspiration. For Claude 
Bragdon has never been content to plough 
a straight furrow and remain in its rut 
Always a seeker, always hungry for new 
experiences, always eager to try new forms 
of expression, nevertheless one broad pur 
pose has encompassed and unified all of 
his activities—the quest for beauty. And 
in striving to share with others what he 
has grasped, he has blazed a trail in archi- 
tecture, in the theater, between the covers 
of his sixteen books, and in the shadowy 
forest of the occult. 

May Claude Bragdon live to enjoy more 
lives than five and we to enjoy his telling 
of them! 


* 


Monday, August 22.—Oskar J. H. Hansen, 
the sculptor, has been working at the 
staggering problem of putting sculpture 
on Boulder Dam. Imagine the conditions 
the Dam is an arc on top of which is a 
forty-foot roadway; there is a half-mile 
drop into the canyon; sheer cliffs rise at 
either end. Just what would you do in the 
way of sculpture that would add to the 
magnificent sculptural achievement of 
mankind in building the Dam itself across 
the gorge? I hope to see some adequate 
photographs one of these days to show 
what Hansen has done. 

He boasts, by the way, an unusual ad- 
vantage—deafness almost to totality. He 
hears with his eyes what people say about 
his sculpture. Six or eight thousand people 
a day come to look, and Hansen says he 
has seen the word “beautiful” spoken 
196,000 times. 


Tuesday, August 23—Thomas Adams re- 
cently came back from abroad to see what 
has happened to the Plan of New York 
and Its Environs, a plan that owes much 
to Dr. Adams’ expert knowledge combined 
with the vision of a few other far-seeing 
and civic-minded gentlemen. Four years 
ago it was reported that 10 per cent of 
the objectives of that plan had been 
achieved. In these last four years the 
progress has been even more spectacular, 
due largely to the emphasis upon public 
works as a measure of relief. 

Dr. Adams mentioned that he had heard, 
before returning, that we were having a 
depression. He saw no signs of it. “You 
have just changed your idols,” he said. 











“Instead of an accumulation of hidden 
wealth, you have turned your attention 
to schools, highways, boulevards, and par- 
ticularly motor cars. In all this there is 
no evidence to me of a depression.” 

There may be, and undoubtedly is, a 
great deal wrong with us, but, as Dr. Adams 
points out, New York at least has a plan, 
which is something that London, with all 
her age and wisdom, still lacks, though 
she is now talking about the necessity for 
having one. 


Wednesday, August 24.—As one of the 
oldest living diarists, I am saddened by 
the news that Prince Louis Ferdinand and 
his bride, fellow diarists, while on their 
recent travels over here, have betrayed 
their art. Having discovered a short cut 
by which their diary no longer required 
the labor of its creation, they have weakly 
followed it and proven themselves un- 
worthy of the craft. The short cut is to 
have the newspapers report your daily 
doings, and merely clip them. 


* 


Friday, August 26—Hurried calls from 
New York Chapter headquarters the other 
day in the hope that I might know some- 
one who could converse in Polish. No? 
In Swedish? In Danish? Surely in Italian? 
The League and Chapter were entertain- 
ing the visiting architects from about the 
world who had come to New York to do 
something else to the New York Fair— 
as if enough of doing were not already in 
sight. Cosmopolitan linguists were ap- 
parently what the architectural profession 
in New York has everything else but. 
They say that Howard Greenley once 
learned an entire speech in Italian, not 
however, knowing very much about what 
it said. He delivered it upon some such 
similar occasion as this in Italy, and has 
ever since had a reputation which is only 
now being destroyed by these words. The 
Visiting architects looked very much like 
our own brand—perhaps a trifle better 
nourished and clothed, but not much. 


Saturday, August 27.—I am not sure that 
this is a vital matter, but in 1935 it re- 
quired 15.9 man-hours of labor to produce 
and distribute a five-foot recessed en- 
ameled bathtub. Just what this proves 
is a matter on which I might spend a 
good deal of thought, but probably shall 
not. 


Monday, August 29—Had an interesting 
call today from a man who certainly de- 
serves to succeed as an architect. He has 
been a long time in training for the job. 
Dr. Ernest Payer had been educated in his 
own country, Austria—to the point of 
and was actually 





receiving his doctorate 
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established in practice on his own account. 
He foresaw the political difficulties which 
have since culminated. One had to be 
either one thing or the other in Austria, 
and Payer instead was interested in his 
work. He decided to leave and come to 
America, and then, piling education upon 
education, he went to the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School here, and has just emerged 
therefrom with his master’s degree. 


Wednesday, August 31—Lunched with 
Julian Street, Jr. and W. A. Clark, both 
of NBC, who were telling me something 
of the recent growth of knowledge with 
regard to designing broadcasting stations. 
One would think, casually, that the design 
of a broadcasting station would be just 
that, whether it were in Hollywood or 
Baltimore. And yet an amazing variety 
of requirements arise from the character 
of the broadcasting, the size of the visible 
audience, and whether the job starts from 
scratch with a new building or in part 
of an existing structure. Some broadcasts 
require a visible audience, others do not. 
The problem, however, is in the main, 
one of traffic—three kinds of it: public, 
employes, and broadcasters—and _ ap- 
parently it is better for all concerned if 
the paths of the three never cross. In 
Hollywood it is essential that the broad- 
casting artists be insulated from the auto- 
graph-seeking public. 





Saturday, September 3—With over 1,100 
competitors entered, the Government’s re- 
cent experiment in architectural competi- 
tions evidently struck a popular chord. It 
would be unfortunate, however, if those 
who entered and those also who merely 
stood on the sidelines were not given some 
sort of formal report and criticism from 
the jury. Were the results on the whole 
helpful to the Government? Were any new 
ideas brought out? Is the experiment one 
that deserves repetition? What were the 
chief faults encountered? And the same 
constructive curiosity exists regarding the 
jury’s findings in the Covington Post 
Office and Court House competition. 


Tuesday, September 6—Reading Buck- 
minster Fuller’s new book tonight, which 
requires a reader’s undivided attention, 
for the author is perhaps the greatest 
coiner of compound words the world has 
ever read. Bucky has done a lot of figur- 
ing in this book as to what is happening 
to us, to the earth and to the universe, 
and among his figures he finds that if the 
total population of the world were to 
stand one on another’s shoulders, we 
should have nine of these chains reaching 
to the moon. “Nine Chains to the Moon” 
is a good title, dramatizing the author’s 
observations that it is merely a few steps 
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to the moon, a few more to the sun, ind 
that if these problems of vast space are 
within our grasp, pretty nearly everything 
else should be also. 


Thursday, September 8—Some of the 
problems of motor car design were laid on 
the luncheon table today when a group 
of industrial designers gathered to wish 
Harley Earle, General Motors designer, a 
bon voyage on his trip abroad. I think jt 
was Norman Bel Geddes who said that the 
motor car is really being designed about 
five years ahead, but each year only a few 
features of the many accepted by the de- 
signer can be incorporated in what the 
public will buy. Radical departures seem 
no more palatable to the motor car buyer 
than radical departures in the design of 
dwellings are palatable to the home 
builder. The evolution of design depends 
for its speed then, not so much on the 
vision of the designer as on the accept- 
ance of the public. 


* 


Saturday, September 10—Talbot Hamlin, 
director of the Avery Library at Columbia, 
has a new indoor sport. Through the Fed- 
eral Art Project, architectural renderings 
and other detailed records of early New 
York buildings dating from 1760 to 1835 
are being brought together as a perma- 
nent loan to the Library. Hamlin thinks 
the collection will be the most complete 
and accurate record in existence of the 
architecture and design of that period. 


Monday, September 12.—You probably 
have not heard of the Bereweeke inquiry, 
but it has stirred up our English archi- 
tectural brethren to a considerable degree. 
A firm of speculative builders proposed 
to erect a hundred houses at Winchester, 
of a design which they thought the public 
would fancy. The drawings were sub- 
mitted to an architectural committee for 
review, who condemned them as “an out- 
rage and an offense to the neighborhood.” 
Professional criticism did not deter the 
builders from appealing to the Minister 
of Health and meanwhile building some 
of the houses. Evidence assembled from 
the potential owners and the general public 
won the case of the builders. Conclusion: 
in the words of The Architect and Build- 
ing News, London, “Architectural hetero- 
doxy cannot yet be proscribed in this 
country as a species of social sin.” 


Tuesday, September 13—The machine 
has been biting the hand that feeds it. 
News comes from Nice that Le Corbusier 
was hit on the head by a motor-boat pro- 
peller which he met—or vice versa—off 
the bathing beach. Both are recovering 
nicely, 
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HE addition of copper to molten 
steel increases from two to three 
times its former resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion. It will last more than 
twice as long when used for ducts, 
roofing, flashings or any other metal 
work exposed to air and moisture. 
This is the best method known for 
obtaining superior rust resistance at 
low cost. And in modern air condi- 
tioning systems, ability to resist rust 
is a major factor because duct work 


is costly to replace. The steel selected 
for any important job should be able 
to withstand the constant attacks of 
humidity over a long period of years. 
We know from actual experience that 
U-S-S Galvanized Copper Steel 
Sheets will give the required service. 
In addition to resistance to ordinary 
atmosphere, U-S-S Copper Steel re- 
sists industrial gases and other liquids 
or vapors that may attack steel. 
Important, too, is the splendid 


Doubles the Life 
of Sheet Steel 
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INSTALLATIONS like this when built of 
U-S-S Copper Steel Sheets, give double life 
for only a few per cent extra cost. 





workability of U-S-S Galvanized Cop- 
per Steel Sheets. The ease with which 
they can be fabricated on the job cuts 
down installation time and results in 
substantial savings. 

U-S-S Black and Galvanized 
Sheets have been used in the Empire 
State Building, Chrysler Building, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel and many 
other famous buildings throughout 
the country. They are available for 
quick delivery in all important cities. 


US'S COPPER STEEL SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


Ae) TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
Cy United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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In 1770 Thomas Jefferson planned and 
began building Monticello. 168 years pass 
before find another U. S. President 
turning his hand to architecture. Recently, 
architects have been startled to learn that 
their President had deserted affairs of 
state for the drafting board. Now, Tue 
Forum is privileged to present for the 
first time the original work of U. S. 
Architect No. 1, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

On a hill-top near Hyde Park, the Presi- 
dent watches workmen complete the one- 


we 


story stone cottage designed by him as a 
place for work and rest. It contains two 
sleeping rooms, ‘no telephones. Despite 
Dutch Colonial exteriors, the new house ex- 
hibits modern tendencies in a combination 
living-dining room and large single-pane 
windows. Associate Architect Henry J. 
Toombs, designer of famed Warm Springs 
Foundation, prepared working drawings, 
only slightly modified Partner Roosevelt’s 
original sketches. Occupancy scheduled for 
November drew the Presidential comment: 
“Just in time to shut up for the winter.” 
Predicted Mrs. Roosevelt: “The President 
is apt to discover how comfortable it is 
to have a littk house away from things. 
He will want to spend more time there 
than he expects.” 


EVENT 
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Above, the original plans and elevations in the President’s hand. Below, as slightly 


amended by Associate Architect Toombs. 
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Westinghouse is as close to your 
office as your phone ... and just 
as close to your projects wher- 
ever they may be located. 

When you specify Westing- 
house straight across the board 
you have a single contact with 
an organization that goes all the 
way to satisfy both you and the 
building owner. 

A Westinghouse specification 
has other advantages besides de- 
pendable service and one source 


of responsibility. Electrical prod- 
ucts are closely interrelated. 
Hookups in which each product 
depends upon many others, call 
for equipment that operates as a 
unit. Westinghouse products for 
the building industry are de- 
signed and built for teamwork. 

For every kind of electrical 
advice, call local Westinghouse 
Engineers or write Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ask for your copy of the Architects’ and Engineers’ Data Book, containing help- 
ful information on electrical products for buildings. See Catalog in Sweet's. 


Westinghouse 


J-93810 
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A WESTINGHOUSE SPECIFICATION MEANS LONG-TERM BUILDING INSURANCE 
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A FEW TYPICAL PRODUCTS 
IN THE COMPLETE WESTINGHOUSE 
LINE FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
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CITY PLANNER Carlos Contreras, President of 
the Organizing Committee in Mexico City, 
officially welcomes the delegates. 





A. |. A. DIRECTOR John R. Fugard of Chicago, 
and Architect Atlee B. Ayres of San Antonio, 
Texas, discuss excursion plans. 





NORTH MEETS SOUTH. Swedish Delegate 
Goran Sidenbladh with A. G. Harper, repre- 
sentative from New Zealand. 
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DELEGATES Coleman Woodbury (NAHO), 
Miles Colean 


16TH 


To Mexico City came delegates to the 
16th Congress of the Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning. Ten days (seven 
sessions, eight excursions and one recep- 
tion) later, they went home with the gen- 
eral feeling that from a technical stand- 
point the meeting was not particularly 
noteworthy, but that Mexico was fine. 

First sessions devoted to Underground 
Planning were uniformly conceded to be 
too specialized and technical, but proved 
of particular interest to representatives 
fro:n Mexico City. Some of its biggest 
bu‘ldings are settling to an alarming ex- 
tent, affecting not only the structures but 
often dislocating sewage lines, water mains 
and other conduits. 

Easily the most spirited session was that 
devoted to Housing in Tropic and Sub- 
Countries. Reports generally 
that housing in tropic and 


tropic 


agreed: 1) 


subtropic colonies is the public responsi- 
bility of the parent government, 2) that 
further research is needed in problems of 
protection 


sanitation, ventilation, from 


SMARTEST AFFAIR of the Congress was the reception staged by Foreign Affairs Secretary 


INTERNATIONAL 


hurricanes and termites. 

On the equally important subject of 
Planning, Recreation and the Use of 
sure Time, U. S. 
most, pointed out that providing pleuty 


delegates contributed 


of open space was not enough. Some of 
the area had to be so arranged that it 
could be supervised and maintained by 
regular recreation authorities; some of it 
had to be so related to the houses that 
it could be used for gardening and other 
wise kept up by the tenants. Only in these 
ways would genuine recreational oppor- 
tunities be provided. 

Last, but by no means the least impor- 
tant session, was that devoted to National 
Planning. Dr. Charles E. Merriam, mem- 
ber of the U. S. National Resources Com- 
mittee and Head of University of Chi- 
cago’s Political Science Department, 
stressed strongly the non-technical aspects 
of broad planning, a new note in the dis- 
cussions of the Federation. 

A round-table discussion on the subject 
of Town Planning Education brought forth 





Eduardo Hay, attended by Mrs. Colean and Miles Colean (FHA), Tracy Augur (TVA), 


Patrick Cumming and Alberto Misrachi. 





(FHA) and Warren Vinton 
(USHA) examine damage due to settling. 
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Society of Planning Officials ‘‘parle. 


DELEGATE MORIZET of France and Walter 1. 
Blucher, executive director of the American 
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HOUSING AND 


substantial contribution, made U. S. 
gates feel proud. Reported a young 
lishman who had studied the sub- 

t at home, the University of Paris and 
ssachusetts Institute of Technology: 
The English conception consists of too 
much ecivie design and layout; the French 
go to the other extreme and bombard a 
rather heterogeneous group of students 
with lectures on everything from archi- 
tecture to administrative law. American 
attempts, as exemplified by M.I.T., come 
closest to a balance between the technical 
and socio-economic sides of the subject.” 
In general European representation at 
the meeting was small. Present were six 
Englishmen, one Swede, two Frenchmen, 
and one Swiss. Other representatives were 
fom Canada, Cuba, New Zealand, Co- 
lombia, and U. S. En route to the Con- 
gress, a party of some thirty delegates, in- 
cluding practically all the Europeans, was 
in a train wreck. Although two crack 
passenger trains met head on, no passen- 
gers were killed, none seriously injured. 


CHARLES MERRIAM and Guy Moffat get the 
facts on the international situation from Dr. 
Olsen, League of Nations representative. 


NAHO PRESIDENT Bleeker Marquette with 
George Pepler and Donald Murray after the 


Spi-ited session on Tropical Housing. 


TOWN PLANNING CONGRESS 


SUBSESSION composed of Mexican architects and members of the California delegation meet- 
ing to discuss plans for the proposed San Antonio low cost housing project, presented by 
Delegate Nayfach, seated at the speaker's left. 


Preston Steinheimer Photos 


AT THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE during the closing session: Feder 


Organizing Committee President Carlos Contreras; Committeeman Dr. Charles Merriam 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs Eduardo Hay and Federation President George Pepler. 


ation Secretary Donald Murray: 


AT A BARBECUE in an old hacienda near the capital delegates got their first taste of pulque 
and tequilla, decided they liked Mexico’s beer better. Tangos instead of swing served as the 


musical background. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 27) 


TWO OUT OF FIVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


OVER 30 YEARS OLD 





ARE OVER THIRTY YEARS OLD 


LESS THAN 30 YEARS OLD 
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Each building represents 20 per cent of all school buildings 
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SCHOOL BUILDING DWINDLES 
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RAPID GROWTH IN 
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BUILDING 


NEEDS 
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Dua school building in the U. S. has 
fallen far in arrear of needs is generally 
known. How much it has lagged is not 
generally known. A recent bulletin* of the 
U. S. Office of Education labeled “The 
School Building Situation and Needs” 
freezes these facts, estimates funds neces- 
sary immediately to provide adequate 
accommodations for all pupils. Two con- 
clusions to which the report points are 
worthy of particular consideration: 1) 
that school housing is vitally important 
because a school building program can be 
the lever by means of which a school sys- 
tem organizes along modern progressive 
lines; 2) that school buildings should be 
constructed only where needed, and that 
such need can not be determined except 
on the basis of comprehensive long-range 
surveys which consider population trends, 
economic and social trends, and the edu- 
cational program needed for the children, 
youth and adults of the community. 

A review of amounts spent for public 
school building during the three years 
from 1933 to 1936 shows that PWA al- 
lotted $81,658,703 per year in grants and 
loans, thus helping to make available 
$156,335,033 per year for school build- 
ing construction. Yet superintendents of 
schools in cities of 10,000 population and 
over estimate that $496,745,782 additional 
is needed for school buildings. And State 
departments of education estimate that 
$220,000,000 is needed for school build- 
ing construction in places with a popula- 
tion under 10,000. Viewed in the light of 
the New Deal’s astronomic figures this 
total of $716,745,782 means little. Viewed 
in the light of its 3-year PWA housing 
program which constructed 21,800 dwell- 
ing units in 51 projects at a total cost of 
$131,275,100, a measure of the immense 
proportions of the problem is gained. 
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Reasons why the public schools report 
the need of additional funds as culled by 
the U. S. Office of Education are: 1) that 
school building construction is still in ar- 
rears of the depression level which was 
not sufficient itself to make up for the 
effects of the war on school building con- 
struction; 2) that enrollment increased 
27.5 per cent yearly during the period 
when capital outlay reached the low fig- 
ure of $2.24 per pupil as compared with 
$14.44 for 1930; 3) that two out of every 
five school buildings are more than 30 
years old and obsolete from both an edu- 
cational and constructional standpoint; 4) 
that curriculums and buildings must be 
adjusted to provide opportunities for 
adult re-education in new lines of work, 
for recreation and for civic and com- 
munity activities. 

Replies upon which the Estimated Cost 
of School Building Construction Needed 
is based were received from 383 cities, or 
39 per cent of all cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over. Replies from State depart- 
ments of education for places under 10,- 
000 population numbered only 7, a not 
surprising total in view of the fact that 
only 20 State departments have school 
building divisions, and even some of these 
have insufficient resources to collect com- 
plete data and to give extensive technical 
service to local communities. 

The problem, rapidly assuming the 
same immense proportions as housing, is 
clearly stated; the means to solve it defi 
nitely known. Biggest question remains: 
where to raise $716 million, almost one 
eighth the current national annual budget 
and as much as was spent for all WPA 
last year. 

* Bulletin 1937, No. 35 

U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Recently some one asked us why we talked to architects about elevator 


maintenance. The answer, of course, is simple. Today, more than ever 


before, architects want to know all they can about cost of up-keep as part 
of the total cost of building equipment and materials. And we know that 
in discussions on specifications with clients, the architect is expected to be 


intelligently informed on a wide range of maintenance subjects. 
& 


Elevator maintenance is as much a specialized art as elevator design and 
manufacture. It is the essence of transportation. But to put a definite 
value upon any of the commoner methods of transportation is not an easy 
thing to do. Most of us tend to undervalue them — until, for one reason or 
another, they stop or break down. Steady, reliable transportation facilities 


have an intangible value that defies computation in dollars and cents. 
e 


However, we know of two companies that have put a definite value on their 
elevator service. One large chain of department stores would rather pay 
$50 in overtime than have an elevator shut down for one day. On this 
basis, it would value the service of a bank of four elevators at a minimum 
of $200 a day. 

e 
A large grocery chain figures the value of each warehouse elevator at $40 


an hour. There, a breakdown means trucks held up, employees idle, and 


sales lost because of late deliveries. 
eS 


One of the first annoyances that breeds dissatisfaction among tenants of 
apartment houses and office buildings is faulty elevator service. The success 
of many buildings is in direct proportion to the efficiency of their elevators. 


Otis Maintenance is the best insurance against this kind of dissatisfaction. 
@ 


In planning a building which will contain elevators, total cost should be 


considered — that is, first cost plus the cost of up-keep. A few extra dollars 


spent for more modern and efficient equipment will be more than justified ¥. 


by the better service rendered and the savings in up-keep. 
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Allen’s Front Porch Campaign 


Forum: 

Is the front porch doomed? 

I have been pondering this. question 
since returning from a visit to Mackinac 
Island. The Hotel Mackinac 


Island has the longest front porch in the 


Grand on 
world; it is a quarter of a mile long, ac- 
cording to my carriage driver, and it is 
impossible for any carriage driver on the 
island to be mistaken on such a point be- 
cause you cannot become a member of the 
Carriage Drivers Association until you 
have passed an examination on the history 
of the island and similar knick-knacks. 
Besides, there is a sign on the front porch 
reciting the fact that Mr. Robert Ripley 
himself asserts that the front porch of the 
hotel is a quarter of a mile long. 

This is considerable porch. Allowing 2 
ft. per rocking chair, and assuming that 
there would be eight lines of chairs, this 
would add up to no less than 5,280 women 
sitting in rocking chairs at time, 
rocking and cutting up a few old touches 
regarding their past operations and ob- 
stetrical exploits. Having figured this out 
I left Mackinac Island hurriedly and went 
to Newberry, Mich., in the upper penin- 
sula. It 79° F. in Chicago that 
(August day, but in the vicinity of New- 
berry it was so cold that I frequently 
had to blow my horn vigorously -to induce 
dog sleds to pull over to the curb. I was 
drivmg around in a new Ford; most archi- 
tects drive around in a Stupor, with one 
cylmder missing. 

I repeat; is the front porch doomed? 

Did you know that in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., there is an establishment known 
as the Flirting Duck Fruit Market? And 
that near Traverse City, Mich., there is a 
dance hall called the Shin Tangle? And 
that in Wisconsin Dells, Wis., you can 
buy genuine Indian miniature birch bark 


one 


was 


canoes made in Japan? 

The way I look at it, front porches 
have been the victim of insidious foreign 
propaganda. As long as an American had 
a front porch to sit on he was reasonably 
satisfied with the government, or if he 
wasn’t, he didn’t do anything about it, 
except rock a little harder. What have we 
now? No front porch, that’s what we have. 
Or haven't. We, or us, architects are to 
blame for this. It very difficult to 
draw front porches, especially the kind 
with turned balusters, and when I was a 
young draftsman, in the fall of ’66, my 
fingers would become very numb from 
drawing them, as I well remember. My 
memory is phenomenal; I can remember 
way back when it took days to find either 
a four-leaf clover or a Democrat. 


was 


So when foreign spies offered all we 
Russian front 
porches off houses we were easy prey. 

I forgot to tell you that Portage, Wis., 
is the home of the old German who re- 
marked, “No, we didn’t put up any sauer- 
kraut this year; except just a couple of 
barrels in case of sickness.” 

And then these alien agitators bribed 
architectural magazines not to print photos 
of houses with front porches. That is why 
you see the editors of architectural maga- 
zines walking around wearing their Sun- 
day suits every day and eating meat three 
and even four times a week. 

If the federal government knows what 
is good for it they will launch the Preserve 
Our Porches (or POP for short) adminis- 
tration immediately and hire me at a 
princely salary to wage unceasing warfare 
against forces that stoop to. besmirch the 
stoop. Up, America! 


architects gold to leave 


Rocer ALLEN 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Standardized House 
Forum: 

Any addition to so thoroughly com- 
petent an article as “The Standardized 
House” seems superfluous. One idea, how- 
ever, worthy of that 
the fear of standardization is not as im- 
portant as the fact that nobody knows 
what to standardize, or how. Our age has 


seems emphasis: 


too much architectural history at its dis- 
posal, and too many technical resources; 
it is hard not to follow the easy course 
of making something look like anything 
else. And I suspect that exhortation will 
not wholly keep us off that course... . 
T. H. Bicear 
Miami, Fla. 


Forum: 
Permit me to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations through you to the author of 
“The Standardized House” which appeared 
in your September issue. The clear and 
forceful logic of this article was equalled 
only by the refreshing and impressive 
manner of its presentation. Indubitably its 
author has gone far to formulate and 
establish several basic principles of domes- 
tic design. ... 
W. 


D. G. McRae 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Progress for “Century” 


Forum: 

.. . I went out to Chicago on the last 
trip of the old Century and had a single 
room. The water level route jounced me 
around quite a little, as it always does. I 
had one of the most overpowering braces 
of planked chops I’ve ever seen (in my 
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room) and, as usual, waited half an jour 
for the dessert I didn’t particularly want 
Everything seemed to be in good work. 
ing order, however and all in all it could 
be labeled an uneventful trip—on time. 

About ten days later I came back on 
the new Century, also in a single room. 
only on the new Century it’s a Bedroom 
As I was pretty early for the train I took 
the chance to look it over while it was 
standing still. But as I walked down the 
platform the engine seemed a mile away 
so I thought I'll wait till I get to New 
York to look at that, and got the 
train at a dining car. As I walked through 
I peeked into the very handsome and 
be-moneled galley (or whatever you call 
it on a train). As I turned I said to the 
uniformed waiter (or whatever you call 
him on a train) , “I suppose you'll be 
when this train is old and people 
sticking their noses into everything.” He 
looked resigned and said, “No, ma’am, it 
isn’t that, but we'll be glad when it’s old 
and we know how to work everything.” | 
wonder how he feels when the “dining car, 
simple, dignified and pleasing by day be- 
comes a night club with gay appeal after 
dinner. . . . Swing music, colored lights, 
circular tables. . . .” 


on 


glad 


stop 


And so on through roomette cars, ete. 
into my blue and gray Bedroom. Very 
restful and nice, but I miss one thing the 
bedrooms had on the old train. There 
was no nonsense about the toilet. It just 
stuck out and was covered with an up- 
holstered seat and made a perfect foot 
rest when one was sitting by the win- 
dow. But nothing so vulgar on the new 
Century! 

I was just getting my numerous maga- 
zines piled beside me so I could really 
enjoy looking out the window when there 
was a knock on the door. We were doing 
about sixty then and I screamed “Come 
in.” Another knock. Another scream. An- 
other knock. A bellow. And then the col- 
ored maid came in with the hat bag. So 
we made the obvious remark about how 
hard it was to hear with the train making 
all that noise and I said, “They missed 
one thing. They should have put in a but- 
ton that would open the door.” The maid 
threw up her hands and her eyes and said, 
“Lawsy me, honey (honest she did) just 
one more thing on this train and we'd 
all go crazy.” 

So came dinner time. You still write the 
same old order on the same old pad. My 
old and slightly jittery porter came in 
to put up the table. The first one just 
plain didn’t fit, so he went away and got 
another. It looked as if it maybe would 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Brasco Rolled Bronce Construction, Satin 
Finish, Arch’t, John Poe Tyler, Baltimore. 
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a A finishes—every element for structural 
a id soundness—every member for complete 
ng.” | and unified store front construction. 
ing car, Over 30 years of pioneering and devel- 
lay be- opment have produced this rare com- } 
al after bination of advanced ideas, patented 

lights, principles for substantial strength, glass 

safety and permanent beauty. / 
rs, ete. Brasco offers a comprehensive line of 
1. Very both Rolled and Extruded constructions, 
ing the all thoroughly engineered and proven. 

There Coupon will bring samples and the new 
It just half-size Details. i 
an up : 
ct foot Maurice’s Apparel Shop, Duluth, with Brasco Alumilited 
1e Wil- Construction. Architect, Harold St. Clair Starin. Y 
he new é 

LeRoy’s Diamond Co., Los Angeles, using Brasco Rolled 
Bronze Construction, Architect, S. Charles Lee. k 
; maga- ; 
— BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
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FORT WAYNE HOUSING 


(Continued from page 302) 





lots in one location or from one owner. 
Such grouping of properties might work 
hardship upon the Authority if commer- 
cial development in that particular neigh- 
borhood prompted several repurchase op- 
tions to be exercised simultaneously. 
While it is doubtful that any lots will 
be repurchased during the life of the 
mortgage, to meet this contingency a re- 
serve of five lots is to be maintained. 


Figures. Important feature of the program 

one that should make for wide-spread 
adoption—is its small initial and operat- 
ing costs. An FHA-insured mortgage for 
$45,000 covers the non-labor costs of the 
50 houses, and WPA funds cover all labor 
items. The former is a 20-year blanket 
mortgage insured under Section 207 of 
the National Housing Act; and both FHA 
and mortgagees have agreed that, in the 
event of repurchases of properties by 
original holders, improvements may be 
transferred to any other lot “loaned” to 
the Authority. If a lot is so repurchased, 
it is released from the mortgage and a 
new one is substituted. Thus, the entire 
cost of the 50 houses will have been 
written off in twenty years by means of 
the $2.50 per week rentals. (As seen in 
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the tabulation of financial statistics, page 
301, debt service for the project is only 
about 55 per cent of gross income.) 

The task of collecting these rents is to 
be assumed by Fort Wayne's associated 
charities, but management of the proj- 
ect will rest with the Authority. If the 
city meets no serious obstacles during its 
guinea-pig program of 50 houses, it plans 
immediately to uncork a 150-unit pro- 
gram. When this is done, rents may be 
reduced to $2 per week. 

These are impressive figures. But so is 
the man who makes them possible—Wil- 
liam B. F. Hall. Born in 1905 to a father 
who was at the time organizing The Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co., young 
Hall soon acquired a taste for things 
scientific, tinkered with things mechani- 
cal. By 1932 he had graduated from Yale 
(Sheffield), had sold insurance for his 
father, had become a master of aeronauti- 
cal engineering at the University of 
Michigan, had flown with the Naval Re- 
serve, organized a flying school and an air 
taxi service. Also by that depression year 
of 1932 he had convinced himself that 
“the greatest danger in aviation was 
starvation” and thus deserted it. Since 
then he has worked his way up from a 
tax-checker to assistant manager of the 
Mortgage Loan Department of the Lin- 
coln and to a position on the Insurance 
Company Advisory Committee of the 
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astute Mortgage Bankers Associa‘ ion 
Housing became more than Hall’s \,. } 
hobby when nine months ago} ort 
Wayne’s mayor made him Chairman of 
the Housing Authority. Comme ted 
thirty-three-year-old Hall: “The mayor 
thought me a _ houser, and, once ap- 
pointed, there was nothing to do but 
come one.” Significance of his housing 


x 


program and particularly his land aequisi- 
tion scheme points to his already having 
attained the rank of “houser.” 

But overshadowing the details of this 
program and the personalities of its spon- 
sors is the basic philosophy behind it 
Search of Houser Hall and colleagues for 
realistic slum shelter has produced a so- 
lution to Fort Wayne’s housing problem 
and at the same time a unique pattern 
for national application.* Aimed at the 
minimum income group and divorced from 
private competition, it hits its mark by 
supplying with relief labor housing that 
is within the grasp of reliefers. And the 
only additional cost to Government and to 
taxpayers is the tax exemption of a few 
parcels of land—a cost which in time will 
be more than repaid in increased public 
health and decreased police, fire and public 
relief expenditures. 


* First sign of such application came month 
ago from Hartford, Conn., where the local 
housing authority is considering adoption of a 
similar program. 
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ES, Ivory Dispenser service does “put a different complexion on 
things.” The attractive Dispensers give an immediate lift to the ap- 


pearance of your washrooms. The exceptional purity, gentleness and cleansing 
thoroughness of Ivory Soap give an equal lift to the spirits of your tenants. 


Here is the type of thoughtful service that tenants appreciate—that helps 
immeasurably to build good-will for your buildings. 


You'll be surprised to know how little it costs to provide and maintain 
Ivory Dispenser service. A letter or postcard will bring you full details. 


IVORY SOAP DISPENSERS 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Industrial Sales Dept., Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The C. M. Joiner residence, Dallas, Texas. John Perkins, Architect. Below: exterior, Joiner residence. 


leit YET MODERN TO THE MINUTE WITH Mesubux 


+ INSULUX is just as adaptable to the modest 
small home as it is to larger structures. Owens- 
Illinois INSULUX Glass Block blends equally well inlhe>- 
with almost any type of atchitectural design .. . 















creating a focal point of sparkling interest regard- 
less of whether the specifications call for twenty 
blocks or two hundred. . . INSULUX permits the 
economic operation of winter air conditioning 
without curtailing the amount of light or light- 
giving areas... INSULUX admits light, retards 
heat flow and sound transmission; all of primary 
importance to the home pros- 
pect or purchaser. Thousands 
of successful installations have 
been made in almost every type 
of building... Write for com- 
plete illustrated details about 
INSULUX. . . Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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“Everything is perfect except the closets. 
Install K-V ENIENCES and I'll be satisfied!” 


“lie bigest “pet peeve” in the American household 
today is “lack of closet capacity”’...solely because the 
only provision made in the average closet for hanging 
clothes is a cross bar and a few inade »quate hooks. 


K-VENIENCES SOLVE THIS PROBLEM! 


A complete line of modern closet fixtures which actually 
double closet capacity without increasing closet space, 
regardless of size or shape. More than ni useful, space- 
saving fixtures, sturdily built, handsomely finished, sci- 
entifically designed to make systematic use of every inch 
of space. For every item of the family wardrobe, for 
every closet in the house. Attachable clothing carriers . 
extension rods... garment brackets ... shoe racks ... tie 
racks ... hat holders ... hook strips ... trouser and skirt 
hangers ... umbrella and cane racks .. . utility racks... 
and many others. The ideal answer to the demand for 
greater closet « capacity in houses, apartments, hotels, 
clubs, hospitals, dormitories, offices, yachts, trailers, etc. 


No closet is thoughtfully planned or properly equippe ~d 
without K-VENIE NC ES. They make tidiness automatic, 
keep apparel within easy reac th, in better condition and 
make the most of available space. Be sure to spec ify and 
install K-VENIENCES in all new construction and re- 

modeling. Evidence of extra thoughtfulness on your 
part, K-VENIENCES satisfy a de finite ly established need, 
mean greater satisfaction ‘and living comfort for your 
clients . . . and enhance your reputation for doing a job 
right comple te to the last detail. 


K-VENIENCES are as important for the clothes closet 
as modern bathroom fixtures are for the bathroom. 


KNAPE & VOGT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department F-10 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SEND FOR FREE 


K-VENIENCE 


i 
Catalog. Includes sketches of typical I 
closets with suggested K-VENIENCE | 
I 
I 
I 
I 





KNAPE & VOGT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. F-10, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Send me K-VENIENCE Catalog, 


“How to Double Closet Capacity.” 


installations. Sold by leading Build- INS 5500 wo eemnatamtaent 
ing Hardware Dealers or write direct. im ds ea a eee 
Let our Closet Planning Bureau help 

Address 


you on your next job. No obligation. (. 
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Earty in 1892, pione: 
Chicago Packer Philip 
Danforth Armour found 
Armour Institute of Tec! 
nology. Aim: to stress th 
importance of technica 
training to industrial prog 
ress. A year later unde: 
the impact of Chicago's 
World’s Columbian Ex 
position architecture was 
added to the curriculum, 
management of the Art 
Institute’s school of arch 
itecture jointly under- 
taken by the Instiiute 
OtteHagt ®nd Armour. Behind the 
Professor Mies van der Rohe smoke screen laid down 
by the Fair’s romantic 
exaggeration of architecture as a “Fine Art,” the aims of 
Founder Armour rapidly became obscured. The unsuspecting 
hen, Engineering, had become mother to alien ducklings who 
waddled waywardly toward strange waters. 

Last year young Armour President Heald pondered over 
his Aesopian problem, thought he glimpsed a possible new 
ending to the fable in the unheralded arrival in Chicago 
of famed ex-Bauhaus director No. 3. His plans crystallized 
last month, President Heald announced the appointment 
of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe as Director of the School of 
Architecture. To Mies architecture is good or bad, and to 
achieve the good the architect must be a creative tech- 
nician, more interested in the structural and esthetic aspects 
than in the economic or sociological. 

To his practical work as an assistant in the office of Ger- 
many’s grand old man of modern architecture, Peter Beh- 
rens, Mies owes his architectural training. To his open- 
planned Tugendhat house at Brno, Czechoslovakia, he owes 
his international reputation. He was Director of the Dessau 
Bauhaus from 1930 to 1933. Returning from a pilgrimage 
to Taliesin, home of famed Architect Frank Lloyd Wright, 
John Holabird (Holabird & Root), acting for a special com- 
mittee of architects on behalf of Armour Institute, inter- 
ested Mies in the school. 

With the new director at Armour this month will be two 
other men who taught at the far-famed original Bauhaus, 
City Planner Ludwig Hilberseimer and Photo- ne 
Walter Peterhans. “ ... To lead without fail to a clez 
and unequivocal spiritual orientation,” students will ioe 
1) the nature of materials, 2) the nature of functions, 3) 
actual creative work in architecture. 





AWARD 


Rosert L. Sackett, former Dean of the School of Engi- 
neering at Reedioesin State College has been awarded 
the Lamme Medal for achievement in the promotion of 
engineering education. Dean Sackett, eleventh recipient of 
the medal provided for in a trust fund created by the late 
Benjamin Garver Lamme, was selected for “his work 
coordinating the thought of industry and education for the 
improvement of their understanding of their mutual prob- 
lems.” Since his retirement in 1937 Dean Sackett has de- 
voted himself largely to work of the Engineering Council 
for Professional Development. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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BRINGS GREATER FUEL ECONOMY, ADDED COMFORT 


AND BETTER HEALTH TO HOMES... 


“Window Conditioning” is accomplished by installing storm 
windows or double-glazed sash, thus providing two panes of 
glass instead of one. Between the two pieces of glass, a wall of 
captive air is formed. This air space is one of the best forms 
of insulation. It makes possible more uniform temperatures 
throughout the home and freedom from drafty danger zones 
on the floor and near the windows—healthful humidity with- 
out fogey windows, soiled draperies and moisture on window 
sills. “Window Conditioning” brings a greater fuel savings 
per dollar invested than any other single type of insulation. 


American Builder, June 1937 (Condensed) - ++» From studies made by 


Professor G. L. Larson on a 
RECORD OF HEAT-LOSS TESTS — FIVE TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION 


consin, figured on a winter my 

heating season of 260 days. 

The fuel used was oil figured 
at 7.2¢ per gallon. 


STUDIES CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR 

G. L. LARSON OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Sayer orm of minim an WISCONSIN PROVE CONCLUSIVELY THE 
eae VALUE OF “WINDOW CONDITIONING” 


costs in « single winter were suf- 
ficient to pay practically 84% of e 
the coat of the impro’ nt. 
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ee aie Architects can bring added comfort 
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preciation of 3h 
sash and 


. Were greater than and economy to new homes, every- 


= 
any other single form of insule- 
. doors were 


Eened 2 os gar equare Geet. where, by providing “Window Condi- 


i 


tioning.” And the quality of the glass 
etl specified for these double windows 
for inl i ene then wo winters becomes doubly important. For your 
cas clients will be looking through two 
panes instead of one. L-O-F Quality 
Glass is today, as it has been for many 


years, clearer, brighter and flatter 


Colemn S—ta Table—This chart tells the story if storm sash than any Window Glass that the in- 


and storm doors were used all around. The fuel bill would 
go down 888 or 30.8%. It would return 73%, om the invested dustry has ever offered. 
cost of the insulation and pey for itecif out of fuel savings in 


the heating plant by 8658 and lop off 48.792 BT. U. which Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
represents a reduction in heat loes of 30.8%. e 
Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD (8) GOALITY GLASS 


LOO0k FOR THE LABEL 


OCTOBER 1938 él 








No more humdrum bathrooms! 


SPECIFY A KOHLER 
COSMOPOLITAN BATH 





DON'T SAY “KOHLER OR EQUIVALENT,” say "Kohler." 
For the Kohler Cosmopolitan means safety; flat, use- 
ful surfaces; fresh, clean-cut beauty. It's the key- 
note of the all-Kohler bathroom above. See how 
perfectly it matches the Westchester lavatory and 
the new Bolton closet. A bathroom equipped with 
a Cosmopolitan simply can't be ordinary. Here are 
five reasons why . . . 


Mathaba ee lm aels greater satety 
Wide rim tor comfortable sitting 


p 


oT alt= piece construction 





CLIENTS WILL BE IMPRESSED with a bathroom con- 
taining a Kohler Cosmopolitan bath. And they'll be 
impressed with other all-Kohler bathrooms—kitchens 
and laundries too! Kohler fixtures, when used with 
Kohler fittings, assure lifelong plumbing satisfac- 
tion. Write today for our handsome 4-color booklet, 
"Planned Plumbing." Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 


Kohler, Wisconsin. 


KOHLER FITTINGS FOR KOHLER FIXTURES 


KOHLEROFKOHLER 


PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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(Continued from page 58) 





Wide World 
AIR CONDITIONED MONUMENT 
Wuite New Yorkers remain blissfully unaware, work has 
been going quietly forward for several weeks in elaborate 
plans to renovate Grant’s Tomb. Approximately $200,000 
is being spent to remove the existing unsightly cap, place 
a pediment over the Doric portico, redesign and landscape 
the plaza and completely air condition the building. The 
air conditioning, which presents knotty problems in the 
building of ducts through some seven feet of concrete walls, 
is not entirely for the purpose of making comfortable the 
200,000 tourists who flock to the monument. It will also 
serve to preserve the collection of tattered Civil War battle 
flags and protect the murals now being painted by Dean 
Fausset. The renovation is sponsored by the Grant Monu- 
ment Association, the Park Department and the WPA. 


ere ees 


GLASS MEN GUESS 

Estimates of attendance at New York World’s Fair are 
sealed within the “Glass Center” cornerstone. Forecast 
Corning President Amory Houghton (left, standing), 52,- 
500,000; Pittsburgh Plate President H. S. Wherrett, 47,500,- 
000: Owens-Illinois President William E. Levis (with trowel) 
46.000.000; Fair President Grover Whalen, 61,505,275. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THE FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 
for your next remodeling job 


with joints 





SL aero have wallboard walls 





you 
tecessed Edge SHEETROCK and Perf-A-Tape 









+ 


ere ae aby 


CONCEALED 


BEFORE 






Ww Recessed Edge Sheetrock* and 
Perf-A-Tape* as your remodeling 
and repair materials, you can give clients 
a finished job of superior quality. With 
joints concealed within the thickness of the 
board itself, the result is a smooth, strong, 
good-looking wall or ceiling, ready for 
any type of finish or decoration. 
Sheetrock comes in sheets that fit stand- 
ard spacings in frame construction—is 
easily cut and quickly erected. It does not 
warp or buckle—stays in place when nailed. 
And Sheetrock is fireproof—made with a 
core of gypsum that does not burn or sup- 
port combustion, but adds a measure of 
protection every client will welcome. 






REMODELED WITH SHEETROCK 


Sheetrock and Perf-A-Tape are not lux- 
uries. They may be had ata price no higher 
than that of many wallboards of inferior 
value or architectural possibility. 


The coupon below, pinned to your let- 
terhead, will bring you a 48-page illus- 
trated booklet detailing many uses and 
containing application details. 


United States 


300 WEST ADAMS S Fy I 










PLASTE METAL LATH 
SHEETROCG IBER WALL BOARD 
SHEATHING . os INSULATING BOARD 
INSULATING WOOL ACOU STICAL MA 
TERIALS PAINT PRODUCTS . . STEEL 
PRODUCTS .. ROOFING PRODUCTS 


. LIME PRODUCTS 
*Registered trade-marks 





You get wallboard construction over which any 
type of decoration can be satisfactorily applied 





sum Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE: 


1. The recessed edge forms a chenne! at joints — 
2. —which is filled with @ special coment 


3. Pert-A-Tape— strong, perforated Aber tape— 
is then imbedded in the cement, cnd— 

4. — more cement is applied over it, leveled and 
sondpepered, completely concealing the 










Now available to help you increase remod- 
eling and repair sales 





THE USG MONTHLY-PAYMENT PLAN 


can be used to finance all types of re- 

modeling—regardless of the USG ma- 

terials used on an individual job. Write 
for complete details. 

















United States Gypsum Company AF-10 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me the new 48-page Sheetrock book. 


Name 
Address 
City 












40 PAGES OF FACTS 


on the new trend in interior decoration 

















In it you will find answers to questions about: 
INTERIOR DECORATING PROBLEMS 


—the proper selection of colors 
—mixing and blending colors 
—textures and when to use them 
—stenciling, and how it is done 
—glazing and antiquing 


PROPERTIES OF MODERN WATER-THINNED 


PAINTS 


—drying time 


—light reflecting and diffusing properties 


—durability 
—washability 
—maintenance and redecoration 


HOW TO SELECT THE PROPER PAINT 


—comparative data in chart form 


PREPARATION OF SURFACES FOR PAINTING 


OR TEXTURING 


—gypsum wallboards, plaster, fiber wallboards, wood, 


metals, masonry 


CLEANING AND MAINTENANCE 


—proper methods of washing painted walls 


—washing versus redecorating 


If you do not have one of these manuals—‘‘Modern Principles 
in Paint and Decoration’”—USG will gladly send you one. 


United States Gypsum Company 


Manufacturers of the following fine paint products 


TEXOLITE*..TEX- 
TONE*..K-CEMO®* 
PRIMER .. DURACAL* 
.- KAL*..CEMENT- 
IcO*..EMBELLO’*.. 





UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RED TOP* PATCH- 
ING PLASTER 

USG SPACKLING 
COMPOUND..USG 
LIMEPROOF COLORS 


*Registered trade-marks 


Please send me your 40-page book “Modern Principles in Paint and 


Decoration.’ 
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(Continued from page 62) 





Wide World 


NEW WAR HOUSING 


Four hours after pouring, this pillbox fort is able to with- 
stand artillery and air bombardment, is the claim of in- 
ventor K. P. Billner of New York City. Key to the speedy 
construction is a vacuum drying process. Water not needed 
for hydration of the cement is removed by vacuum pumps. 
With practice, building time may be reduced to two hours. 


PERSONALS 


Frank H. Day and Conway L. Todd announce the forma- 
tion of a partnership for the general practice of architecture 
under the firm name of Day & Todd, 31 Gibbs St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. C. A. Woodruff, consulting mechanical and elec- 
trical engineer, will maintain offices at the same address. 


The firm of Warne-Tucker-Silling, architects, is now being 


conducted under the name of Tucker & Silling, Architects, 
Inc., P. O. Box 861, Charleston, W. Va. 


Harry B. Matzen has organized a consulting engineering 
service for air conditioning and refrigeration with offices 


located at 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Changes of address: 
Louis G. Redstone, from 3513 Woodward Ave., to 3510 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SCHOOLS 


The New Bauhaus, Chicago, IIl., announces the following 
additions to its staff beginning with the fall semester: 
Herbert Bayer of Berlin, Head of the Light Workshop; Jean 
Helion of Paris, Head of the Color Workshop; George F. 
Keck of Chicago, Architecture and Engineering; Xanti 
Schawinsky of Black Mountain College, N. C., Head of the 
Stage and Exhibition Workshop. 


The College of Fine Arts, University of Michigan, announces 
the appointment of Orlo Heller (Catherine B.) of the Bortic 
Studio of New York, N. Y. as assistant Professor of Deco- 
rative Design. Miss Heller will continue her New York 
affiliation. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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MARLYN APARTMENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architect: Harvey Warwick 
Interior Decorators: Walter M. Ballard Co. 
Washington and New York 


CARPET COUNSEL 


“gave the same fine 


cooperation as always 
says Architect Harvey Warwick 





N completion of the beautiful new Marlyn Apartments, 
Mr. Harvey Warwick stated that he had received the 
same fine cooperation on this job from Bigelow’s Carpet Counsel 
people that he had always received in the past. 
We're glad to know Mr. Warwick feels that way—for he’s 
had opportunity on many projects to size us up. 
Whatever the type of building—whatever your carpeting 
problem —you'll find Carpet Counsel well qualified to help. 


We understand your viewpoint—and know how Sturdy and colorful Bigelow carps 


selected for corridors of the Marlyn 


to get the results you want without running over 
your budget. Contract Dept., Bigelow-Sanford pt 4 


. . , , :} 
Carpet Co., Inc., 140 Madison Ave., New York. mrt At 


CARPET COUNSEL BY BIGELOW 

















“If | were an architect, 
I’d specify Fir-Tex too 


“I’m only a housewife, but I’ve learned 
enough about Fir-Tex to be completely 
sold on it. We're as grateful as can be to 
our architect for specifying Fir-Tex for our 
new home. It’s proved a genuine blessing 
in economy, comfort and practicality.’ 





Important Fir-Tex advantages: 


1. Excellent insulation. Cuts fuel bills substantially. 


2. Cuts building costs. Fir-Tex is an insulation building board. 
Other forms of insulation merely insulate; Fir-Tex does a 
second job without added cost. 


3. Provides unbroken area of uniform insulation. No cracks, knot- 
holes, thin spots or open spaces. 


4. Can't creep or settle. Fir-Tex is nailed solidly to framing and 
is a permanent part of the building. Vibrations can’t shake it 
down. Once in place, always in place. 


5. Goes up fast; self-supporting. Cuts labor time and costs. Clean 
and easy to handle. Gloves not needed. 


6. Fir-Tex is all wood (unadulterated). Exclusive Fir-Tex process 
shreds, sterilizes and felts together sound wood fibers, 
preserving all natural air cells and adding millions more, 
between fibers. Not subject to dry rot or fungus growth. 
Water resistant; dust-proof; wind-proof. 





Sm 





Ne 


This room is insulated with apricot Fir-Tex 
Paneling; window alcove in apple green. 


NEW FIR-TEX COLOR BOARDS PANEL AS THEY INSULATE 


1. Five pastel shades: sky blue, shell pink, apple green, 
apricot, ivory. Washable. Can be repainted later. 
Already surfaced. 


2. No lath, plaster, wall paper or calcimine required. 
3. Costs no more than ordinary unfinished insulation 


board. 
Fir-Tex also makes Insulating Lath and Insulation Sheathing. 


Fir-TEX 


INSULATION BUILDING BOARD 


STONE oy 
an sors 2 108s AT 1 COST 


a2 


DANT & RUSSELL, INC 
Porter Building, Portland, Oregon 


Please send: ()samples; catalog 


Name__ sealant daaiatimaeaaaimiaiadidtahaanaaican 
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(Continued from page 66) 


SCHOOLS (Cont.) 


Beaux-Arts Institute of Design, New York, N. Y., will 
increase its scope of work for the forthcoming school year |) 
appealing through competitions directly to draftsmen and to 
graduates. In this work it will endeavor to enlist the aid of 
architects in giving counsel and criticism to men in their 
offices, and it will receive the cooperation of the A.1.A., whose 
chapter committees on education will endeavor to be of 
assistance. In view of this extended work several changes 
have been made within the B.A.I.D. organization. Judgments 
will be held in Chicago, Detroit and Boston as well as in 
New York. The Committee on Architecture has been in- 
creased to include a number of men who are interested and 
active in architectural education. William Lescaze, Walter 
Gropius, Paul Cret, George Howe, Albert Kahn, William 
Emerson, Richard Neutra, William Perry, Roy Jones, Joseph 
Hudnut, John Holabird, Pope Barney and others prominent 
in the profession have agreed to write the programs which 
will appear with the author’s name. Circulars of Infor- 
mation may be obtained by application to the Beaux-Arts 
Institute of Design, 304 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The New School for Social Research announces a series of 
lectures on Contemporary Housing and Rehousing begin- 
ning October 5. Members of the USHA scheduled to speak 
are: Catherine Bauer, research director; Warren J. Vinton, 
chief economist and planning officer; Jacob Crane, chief of 
Project Review Division; Jean Coman, Federal management 
section, and Donald Jones, consultant to the Authority and 
vice president of William A. White & Co. Other speakers 
include Col. Horatio B. Hackett, president of Thompson 
Starrett Co.; B. Charney Vladeck, member of the Municipal 
Council; Joseph Milner, real estate adviser to the New York 
City Housing Authority; Miles Colean, director of Large 
Scale Operations of the FHA, and Charles Abrams, counsel 
to the American Federation of Housing Authorities, who will 
serve as chairman for the series. 


New York University School of Architecture and Allied Arts 
announces the appointment of Donald Deskey as Head of 
the Department of Industrial Design. The new department 
will give instruction in the design of Products, Textiles, 
Furniture, Packaging and Advertising, in addition to in- 
struction in the use of tools and materials. Collaborating 
with Mr. Deskey will be: Winold Reiss, Decorative Arts; 
Edward D. Stone, Architectural Design; Albert C. Schweizer, 
Elements of Design; Rene Chambellan, Decorative Sculptor; 
Estelle M. Armstrong, Painting. 


COMPETITIONS 


Tue Government of El Salvador announces an architec- 
tural competition for the design of new University build- 
ings to be erected at a cost of $1,000,000; first prize, $1,500; 
second prize $500. Designs must be received at the Secre- 
tariat of the University of El Salvador not later than noon 
of October 31. Further details with reference to the terms 
of the competition may be secured by writing to the Direc- 
tor General of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


At the request of many competitors, the Cuban Govern- 
ment has decided to postpone the final date for the presen- 


| tation of projects for the Marti competition to November 27. 


The competition, open to all architects and sculptors of 
North America, is for the design of a half million dolla 
monument in memory of Cuba’s national hero, José Marti 
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NOTABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTINGHOUSE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


The MB (Metal Bipost) Luminaire 


TWO NEW LUMINAIRES 
(ot Medium Spor Kategos 





IVE 








ES Westinghouse presents, for a wide 

FE AT UR range of Commercial Lighting appli- 

designe d cations, TWO NEW INDIRECT LUMI- 

-£: al] esig NAIRES .. . specifically designed for 

1. Spoon st Lamps- the Medium Bipost Incandescent 

for Medium ipo Lamp—the MB Luminaire, with 

- oe for low aluminum basin finished by the Alzak 

2 Equally effective or process, and the GB Luminaire, with 
oa ications. 

ceiling applica The characteristic butterfly 





spread of illumination from the 


. sntensity 
hing inte Bipost lamp is utilized to the 
fullest advantage by a special f 





3. High lig 
at lower cost. 





basin (reflector) assembly. The 










maintained choice between a metal or a glass 
4. Greater ; basin depends upon the decora- 
lighting efficiency- tive scheme as well as upon (jj 
THE NEW rrrons (cai AND SOCKET 
— 


WHEN YOU THINK OF ig hling A eae THINK OF 


FOR COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


a new patented Denax glass basin. ey Ask your nearest Westing- 







The GB (Glass Bipost) Luminaire 


whether totally indirect or luminous 
indirect lighting is preferred. 

In MB and GB luminaires, West- 
inghouse has pioneered original 
luminaire designs, engineered to 
utilize effectively the new shape and 
improved illumination characteristics 
of the new Bipost Lamp. 





house Distributor for full details; 
or write for a set of handsome 
gravure reproductions with 
construction features and com- 
plete specifications, to Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Lighting Division, 
Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 





Westinghouse 




















BETTER STILL, 
JOHNS- 


MANVILLE 


MADE THE FLOOR 
... THAT MEANS 
IT WILL WEAR! 


ASPHALT TILE 
WAS A WISE 
CHOICE. THIS 
FLOOR MADE 
THE ROOM! 












ORE than “just a 

catalog,’’ this 
full-color J-M Book 
shows how you can have 
a durable, quiet and re- 
silient floor, surpris- 
ingly inexpensively. 
You'll find new ideas for 


cheerful, attractive} ANOTHER OF THE HUNDREDS of 
floors for stores, hotels, beautiful decorative designs possible 


restaurants, schools, 
offices . . . restful designs for churches and hospitals. 
And the beautiful natural-color illustrations of the 
many attractive patterns enable you to visualize your 
own ideas in color and design. You'll find the J-M 
Asphalt Tile brochure helpful as a reference book . . . 
even more helpful in picturing flooring effects to your 
clients. For your free copy and specification data, 


mail the coupon. 
* * * 


J-M Asphalt Tile is sold only by Approved J-M Floor- 
ing Contractors. There is one near you . . . consult the 


Classified Telephone Book under ‘‘ Flooring.’’ The J-M 
insignia marks his name. 


with durable J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring 





------ CLIP COUPON FOR FREE BOOK ------ 
JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. AF-10, 22 East 40th Street, New York City 
Send me free specification data and your full-color brochure on 


decorative floors of J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. 


Name a ‘ - - 





Address a actuiianandagiamie 





City a eet. neuen 





uM ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 
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CLOSET CONSTRUCTION is inclined to be unwieldy and space- 
devouring unless carefully worked-out. Non-bearing closet 
partitions should be built with studs flat and closets lined 
with plywood or hardboard to save space. Plywood interiors 
have the additional advantage that light hardware may be 
attached anywhere rather than only at hook-strip level. 
Prefabricated units, built and fitted complete at the local 
mill, are entirely practicable and should save space and 
money, particularly where identical units are used through- 
out a job or in a number of houses. 
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YOUR CLIENTS SAY 





Today your clients insist that the bathroom must be the last 


word in layout and appearance. That's why the T/N one-piece 
water closet is their first choice. Its smart design lifts the bath- 


room out of the “ordinary” class. For one thing, notice it has 





Above: House at Minneapolis. 
H. H. Livingston, architect. 
T/N needs no wall for attaching. You'll find you can include the Walls and roof stained with 
Cabot’s Stain i ; 
T/N in your most modest home-building budget. sh ete Blin i at ae 
Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE. 


no raised tank. And bathroom plans are limitless because the 


Ai right: House designed by 
Taylor and Maas, architects, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Sid- 
ing, shutters and roof stained 
with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 





=" that work 


with the architect 





The wide range of colors in Cabot’s Stains will help 
Exceptionally popular too, is the 





nests you get the artistic effect you want. Their preserva 
Winston lavatory. Created to be the 
en cami Gaetan ith tive qualities will contribute to the permanence of 
ast word in lavatory design, w 

an integral shelf. And the Winston your work, and add to the value received by your 


is available in a variety of sizes client. W rite today for new booklet. Stained House De 


Samuel Cabor, Inc., 1275 Oliver Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Cabot's 
Shingle Stains 


Creosote a Heavy-Bodied 


for large and smaller bathrooms. 
Distributed through Plumbing Supply Wholesalers. 


See eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe } 
For complete information on the T/N ONE-PIECE water closet, 
and other Case equipment, just write to: 


| 
W. A. CASE & SON MFG. CO. Founded 1853 
33 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Dept. E-108 

i 
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LETTERS 





(Continued from page 44) 


fit if he used the proper technique so I 
moved out of my corner while he rode 
the table like a bucking bronco as we 
roared around the curves. Well, maybe 
it would fit, but he couldn’t make it, so 
he went and got a third. While he was 
tussling with this one and obviously in- 
viting a heart attack, the dining room 
porter arrived with the first course. So 
while I held the tray they both rassled 
with the table and after a good deal of 
resistance from it finally subdued it. So 
everything was dandy. The china is very 
nice, only the coffee cups are such an 
elegant streamlined shape that half the 
coffee sloshes out of them at the first 
jounce—and you know that water level 
route, 

But they finally took away the soppy 
table cloth and from then on everything 
was lulu until the water supply was cut 
off. The porter said it was a guy’s fault 
in Toledo who didn’t shut a valve or some- 
thing, but that didn’t change the fact that 
that streamlined, air conditioned, scientifi- 
cally lighted car didn’t have a dreup of 
water in it. Not a drop. So, just as in the 
good old days you crawled out of your 
berth and swayed down the aisle with 





WARWICK DESIGN—Heavy, massive. 
Dates back to the early days of England. 


f+ nate 


CURLY LOCK DESIGN—Reflects the 
true Colonial spirit. 


fT 


DORCHESTER DESIGN—A popular 
design of high quality and texture. 


toilet case in hand, I crawled out of my 
“luxurious and conveniently arranged” 
Bedroom and swayed down the aisle into 
a little tiny room that couldn’t have meas- 
ured more than two by three, where tooth 
washing was accomplished by bracing the 
elbows on the two side walls and planting 
both feet wide apart and firmly. And so 
to bed, and, whether I was dreaming or 
not, it seemed I must be on the old Cen- 
tury jouncing up and down, up and down 
as we sped along “that gold highway to 
the West,” the water level route. 

And now this “giant streamlined loco- 
motive, this colossal steel titan, this mas- 
terpiece of the rails” has dashed through 
the night and arrived at New York— 
twenty minutes late. But as I climb off 
I think, ah well, I still have one thrill 
coming to me, that “sensation in motive 
force,” the streamlined engine, which I 
missed in Chicago. But I had forgotten 
all about Harmon where all good steam 
ro. So “the ensemble of all 


locomotives g 


steel cars melting into one long metallic 
tube” melted at last into a leetle black 
unstreamlined electric engine, which 
seemed to be perfectly pleased with it- 
self. oa ‘s 
Estuer Tompkins Hoyt 
Ne u York, N. z 


Errata 

Credit for the wall coverings, Fred Harvey 
Restaurant (ArcH. Forum, Sept., °38) should 
have read: main restaurant walls covered with 


United States Plywood Corporation's asnen 
Flexwood. 
To G. G. Scott (Arcu. Forum, July, 


apologies for misprinting his name.—Ed. 


House for Sale 
Forum: 

Because the space and the layout given 
our house in the September Architectural 
Forum were so pleasing, I have some hesi- 
tation in asking for a correction in the 
text. Only because the house is for sale, 
and because the implication that the house 
has no basement prejudices many pros- 
pective buyers, do I feel it must be 
stressed that this house has a basement. 

This basement (you may refer to plans 
in your office) lies under the entire house, 
it has cross ventilation, and a three inch 
concrete floor on which the chimney rests. 
It contains heat ducts, water pipes, water 
tank, and artesian well pump. The utility 
room on the first floor contains the heat- 
ing plant and the laundry, has thus some 
of the ordinary functions of the basement, 
but in this case, in no way “replaces it.” 

Houses so constructed with fully ex- 
cavated, ventilated air space below the 
first floor beams, have, as you probably 
know, lasted for centuries in Holland and 
other low lands where deep excavations 
are not practicable. * * * * I could con- 
tinue at length on this subject, but, for 
your sake, will not. 

Rutn Emery J. Vink 

Darien, Conn. 


No need now to specify 5 YEAR HARDWARE for 20 


YEAR HOMES. Architects, builders and home owners 
have long appreciated the high quality and true authentic- 
ity of McKinney Forged Iron. This same hardware is 
offered to you now at a price within reach of everyone. 





ALHAMBRA DESIGN—In keeping 
with the feeling of Southern European 
Architecture. For the larger home. 





| 


HEART DESIGN—Graceful yet sturdy. 
Maintaining the texture of early Colonial 
days. 


PEE mg 


BEDFORD DESIGN—One of the newer 
numbers which has proven popular with 
builders of small homes. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~- PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DESIGNERS AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF GOOD 


HARDWARE FOR 
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NOVEMBER 1938 


* 
THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


announces the inclusion of 


The 
ARCHITECT'S 
WORLD 


as a regular feature 
and the appointment of 
Henry H. Saylor, 
recently publisher of 
The Architect’s World 
and formerly editor 
of Architecture, to 
THE FORUM'S editorial staff. 


* 


LIFE HOUSES 312 


Presenting four modern and four traditional house de 
signs for modern living, by eight distinguished architects 
Planned for four typical families selected by LIFE, with 
incomes ranging from $2,000 to $10,000 per year, the 
houses are shown with plans, elevations, interior per 
spectives, architects’ comments and clients’ criticisms 


Houses for $2,000 - $3,000 income 


by Architects Edward D. Stone and Richard Koch 


Houses for $3,000 - $4,000 income 


by Architects William Wilson Wurster and H. Roy Kelley 


Houses for $5,000 - $6,000 income 


by Architects Frank Lloyd Wright and Royal Barry Wills. 


Houses for $10,000 - $12,000 income 


by Architects Harrison and Fouilhoux and Aymar 
Embury, tl. 


HOUSES UNDER $10,000 


25 case studies of outstanding recent residential work in 
an increasingly important price class. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Vapor Lamps: more light at lower cost. Mercury vapor 
. . » Carbon Dioxide ... Sodium Vapor .. . Fluorescent 
Lumiline . .. Luminous Tubing. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Analysis of Red Hook Houses’ $4 million reduction in 

costs... U. S. Steel Corp., a landowner and a salesman 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.'s 25th Annual Convention 

. Modernization of a Seattle commercial sane - 

A five-year plan for small-town expansion... hila- 

delphia’s lowest cost house and its subdivision ... Charts 
- Small home cost index ... Murricane damage. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


A digest of architectural thought, here and abroad. 


THE DIARY 


Observations from an individualistic viewpoint. 


FORUM OF EVENTS 
Goucher College Competition awards .. . Chicago 
Chaper’s Dinner Meeting ... Architectural News High- 


lights. 


LETTERS 


Elbow bending ... Competitions cont'd... Upstanding 
house. 


Editor, Howard Myers; Managing Editor, Ruth Goodhue; Associates, John Beinert, Anna De 
Cormis, Paul Grotz, Joseph C. Hazen, Jr Sarbara Hunt. George Nelsor Hienry H. Say 
Madeline Kroll Thatcher, Nadia Williams, Allan Woodie, Henry Wright 
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VOLUME 





errr $157,001,664 
86,111,727 
$3,501,089 
27,388,848 


PERMITS (August) 
Residential 
Non-residential 
Additions, repairs ...... 
eee 162,198,188 
August, 1937 139,766,949 

Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor 


CONTRACTS (Sept.) ......... $300,873,000 
Residential ............ 99,547,000 


Non-residential ........ 91,997,000 

Heavy engineering 109,329,000 

BE BE nk cwe cc ces 313,141,000 

September, 1937 ....... 207 072,000 
Source: F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Having apparently reached the year’s peak, building permits and contracts both have 
begun their seasonal declines, but continue at levels well above those of last year. Thus, 
the $157 million volume of Permits issued in August was 3 per cent below the preceding 
month but 12 per cent above the total for August, 1937. Residential permits dropped 
t per cent during the month, but were 60 per cent above the August 1937 figure. 

Contracts awarded in September totaled $301 million, were 4 per cent under those 
of August, but 45 per cent above those of September, 1937. Decreased heavy engineer- 
ing during the month was offset in part by increased construction in the non-residential 
classification. The number of residential contracts varied less than $200,000 between 
August and September, stood at $100 million. 


Note: Month ago, a Department of Labor adding machine miscarried, reported an extra $36 mil- 
lion in July residential permits (Arcu. Forum, Oct. 1938, pp. 2 and 310). 
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PERMITS CONTRACTS 




















BLIGHT CURE. A down-at-the-heel 
neighborhood unfortunately does not stay 
that way; it soon becomes a slum. Ob- 
vious method of stopping such a retro- 
gression would be for all the occupants 
to cooperate in repairing and recondition- 
ing. Lacking, however, has been a guide 
and stimulator, also the funds with which 
to do the work. 

Last month the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation set out to be such a guide 
and stimulant. Technique was 1) to 
choose a guinea pig area, 2) to survey 
that area, determine what was needed 
to secure residential values, 3) to prove 
by means of scientific appraisals how the 
owners would benefit, and 4) to use the 
acquired data in convincing those owners 
that they should spend their money. 

Area chosen was the Waverly Village 
district in Baltimore that embraces 50 
city blocks and includes about 1,600 
homes. Although comparatively old, this 
section includes block after block of new 
homes; and all bordering residential areas, 
save one, are high in property value. 

HOLC’s survey will be carried out in 
cooperation with the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, Baltimore’s Housing Author- 
ity and local real estate groups. Cost will 
be about $25,000, and hope is that WPA 
will foot the $14,152 wage bill. 

Benefits of this program will accrue 
to other than home owners. Not entirely 
altruistic in motive, HOLC will benefit 
from the increased value of the property 
it owns in improved areas. Also, mortgage 
security will be improved, and mortgage 
companies will find an outlet for addi- 
tional funds. Although the success of this 


program still lies in the future, rumor 
is that several other cities are consider- 
ing similar surveys, among them New 
Orleans and Memphis. 


BLANKET INSURANCE. When a 
building goes up everyone responsible for 
it has a lot on his mind, and a lot to 
worry about. Consequently, the monthly 
reporting type of fire insurance is a nuis- 
ance. It is one thing more to remember; 
and, if reports are not made, the owner 
runs the risk of inadequate protection. 

As a remedy, the American Institute of 
Architects, and the Associated General 
Contractors of America now offer a blan- 
ket insurance plan covering the completed 
value of each project during the course of 
construction. Thus, if fire occurs, the 
owner will be automatically reimbursed to 
the extent of loss. Application of the plan 
will be limited to commercial projects, be- 
cause residential construction is generally 
covered by a permanent policy for three 
to five years, beginning at the time build- 
ing is started. 

According to the report of the sponsors, 
“The premium, applied to the amount of 
the policy, will be 55 per cent of the ap- 
propriate rate, taken for a period of one 
year. If the period of construction is more 
or less, the premium will be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. If the job is to run for more 
than one year, the policy can be taken 
out for the extended period with a reduced 
rate for each year after the first. 

“It is a basic condition of the policy and 
its adjusted rate that it is to be taken out 
at the commencement of the work. This 
means when the first material is delivered 
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at the site. The adjusted rate is the result 
of careful analysis of a considerable num- 
ber of reports of progress payments show- 
ing the rate at which the insurable value 
was placed in the structure.” 

Provision is made to take care of ex- 
pansion of the project beyond original 
plans. The owner need only notify the 
insurance company and pay an extra 
premium to cover the addition. The policy 
will exclude insurance of scaffolding, forms 
and other equipment not a permanent 
part of the structure; but, if the contrac- 
tor so desires, a rider can be attached to 
the policy indicating the estimated value 
of such equipment and the premium in- 
volved. 

Such single policy insurance has been 
approved for use in New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, and the city of Baltimore. 


USHA DOLLAR. For budget-con- 
scious builders, the U. S. Housing Au- 
thority, which on its first birthday last 
month announced that about all of its 
funds had been earmarked, has ground 
from its calculating machines an estimate 
of how much of those funds will go where, 
to whom and for what: has thus followed 
the lead of PWA (Arcu. Forum, Aug. 
1938, p. 4). 

Totaling its authorized loans of $800 
million and the additional $89 million 
that must be anted by participating lo- 
calities, USHA predicts the eventual re- 
housing of 600,000 persons in 598,000 
rooms in 148,300 dwelling units in about 
150 communities. Scope of this slum 
clearance and low rent housing program 
is more clearly grasped when it is real- 
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And is it any wonder? Of all the dreary, 
drab bathrooms, Marge and Freddy's was 
one of the worst ever. Then one day 
Freddy's architect told him how very 
inexpensively MASONITE PRESDWOOD 
TEMPRTILE could provide gleaming, tile- 
like walls... right over the old walls. 
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THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES Name 


















NOW IT'S A 
DIFFERENT STORY 


It's Sing Away Your Sorrows for 
Freddy every morning. What man 
wouldn't revel in this spotless 
shaver's haven? Notice the bril- 
liant indirect lighting arrangement 
made possible by a durable offset 
wall of MASONITE TEMPERED 
PRESDWOOD. 


THE MOST CHEERFUL ROOM 
IN THE HOUSE... 


That's Marge's opinion. And she's 
thrilled at how easy it is to keep 
the MASONITE PRESDWOOD 
TEMPRTILE spick and span. Just 
an occasional rubdown with a 
damp cloth. The indirect light over 
the tub is a joy for tub bather and 
shower enthusiast alike. The light 
bulb is protected from moisture by 
an inner wall of MASONITE TEM- 
PERED PRESDWOOD and frosted 
glass panes set flush. 


@ In new or remodeled homes, you 
—and your clients—will be de- 
lighted with the smart, permanent 
tile-effects produced by MASON- 
ITE PRESDWOOD TEMPRTILE. 
Your lumber dealer can tell you 
about them. Or mark and mail 
the coupon below for full details. 

Copyright 1938, Masonite Corporation 
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MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-11, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ili. 
Please send me FREE samples and full information about MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD TEMPRTILE and TEMPERED PRESOWOOD. 





A MISSISSIPPI! PRODUCT Address imicteiealipepiaiiimienatinn 
! SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE City ce we A * State i 
Oise casi cons cetecetin snshep citrine lei a a i eee cl 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Published monthly by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President. Publication Office, Erie Ave., F & G St., Phila, Pa. Yearly VOLUME 69 
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March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. Y. Copyright, 1938, Time Inc. Spiral Binding U. 8. Pat. Nos, 1516932 and 


1942026. Other Patents Pending. 
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ized that, if concentrated in one spot, it 
would rehabilitate a whole city the size 
of Milwaukee. 

Of more immediate interest to Build- 
ing, however, is what the program means 
to Building. Percentage- and dollar-wise, 
the meaning is this: 


Land and demolition (15%) $13 million 
Architectural services (3%) 23 million 
Building materials (38%) 338 million 
Labor wages at site (29%) 258 million 
Contractors’ overhead, profit (10%) 94 million 
Interest during construction (2%) 18 million 
All other costs (3%) 26 million 


Further measuring the program’s mean- 
ing for labor, USHA estimates the use of 
269 million man-hours of direct labor, 40 
million man-hours of indirect labor, the 
latter figure being based upon the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ one-to-one-and-a-half 
ratio of direct to indirect man-hours. 

For presentation of a development that 
may happily require an upward readjust- 
ment of some of these USHA prognosti- 
cations, see page 405. 


MORTGAGE TREND. Proponents 
of the argument that Government has al- 
ready delved too far into private enter- 
prise can now refer to supporting facts 
and figures uncovered by the Twentieth 
Century Fund. Thus, its Committee on 
Debt Adjustment month ago issued the 
statement that through extensive refi- 
nancing activities the Federal Govern- 
ment now finds itself holder of more than 
one-third of the Nation’s farm mort- 
gages, about one-sixth of its urban home 
mortgages. 

Furthermore, while Government’s share 
of mortgage holdings has been expanding, 
the total volume, much to the consterna- 
tion of mortgage men, has been waning. 
During the past nine years, the wiles of 
Depression and Recovery have shrunk the 
total U. S. farm and home mortgage debt 
more than 18 per cent to about $25 bil- 
lion. Dividing this debt into its compo- 
nents, the Committee found that farm 
loans reached a peak of $9.5 billion in 
1929, then dropped to $7.7 billion in 1935 
and continued their downhill ride through 
1936. Urban home mortgage debt, on the 
other hand, ranged from $13.2 billion in 
1925 to $21.2 billion in 1930 to $17.1 bil- 
lion in 1936. 


NOMINATION. With photograph 
and caption, New York City newspapers 
announced one day last month that de- 
sign and finance had taken another step 
toward each other, that Architect Stephen 
Francis Voorhees had been nominated as 
trustee of the Bank of New York. More- 
over, because the Bank’s quaint 1830 
charter requires that the nomination of 
a new trustee be “made public for three 
successive weeks in one newspaper of 


BUILDING 


general circulation and the State paper,” 
readers of the legal notice columns in the 
New York Herald Tribune and _ the 
Albany Times-Union became daily more 
aware of the new nominee. 

To 60-year-old Architect Voorhees, mem- 
ber of New York’s famed architectural 
firm, Voorhees, Gmelin and Walker, pub- 
licity is an old story; for a man is bound 
to make the headlines if his career in- 
cludes such titles as President of the 
AIA, Chairman of the Board of Design 





Architect-Banker Stephen F. Voorhees 


for the New York World’s Fair, Director 
of the Merchants Association of New 
York, Supervising Architect of Princeton 
University, Chairman of Code Commit- 
tee of the U. S. Construction League and 
senior partner of the firm responsible for 
such outstanding works as 1 Wall Street, 
the New York Telephone Company 
Building, ete. 

On November 9, 22 trustees who are 
held liable by law for all loans and mort- 
gages placed by the Bank of New York, 
will vote on their proposed new colleague. 
If the election fails to be unanimous, it 
will be the first such case in the mem- 


ory of living Bank-of-New-Yorkers. 


AUTOHOUSE, Application for a 
permit to build the thirteenth unit of 
New York’s Rockefeller Center states 
that six floors will be devoted to auto- 
mobile storage, thus underlines the op- 
portunity for integration in so large a 
project, as well as the needs that arise 
when such a project is built. Since Rocke- 
feller Center houses some 25,000 tenants 
and accommodates 125,000 daily visitors, 
transportation and parking space have 
assumed capital importance. Up to unit 
No. 13, however, no more of a solution 
had been found for the center than for 
any other cluster of skyserapers. 
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When the rumor circulated that + \\« 
only nearby parking lot—that back of {he 
Center theater—was to be built upon, 
tenants had visions of leaving cars at 
home. But Architects Reinhard & Hof- 
meister and Harrison & Fouilhoux had 
other plans, designed a 15-story building 
with three stories above the ground and 
three below given to cars. There will be 
room for 800 autos—450 more than in 
the original vacant lot. Answer to the 
major criticism that ground floor space 
has a more profitable use than car park- 
ing will be found in the periphery of shops 
that utilize the valuable street frontage, 
hide the autohouse from sight. The per- 
mit application lists the first four floors 
as covering the entire lot; above them will 
rise an eleven-story tower. 

Since principal tenants, other than auto- 
mobiles, will be a new institution, the 
Holland House Corporation, and other 
firms having Dutch-U. S. ties, title of 
unit No. 13 will be the Netherlands 
Building. It is next to the last building 
planned for the Center. 


GARDEN PIONEER. Long before 
the FHA was even an idea, Architect An- 
drew J. Thomas was designing large scale 
rental projects with such revolutionary 
characteristics as low plot coverage and 
gardens (ArcH. Forum, Aug., 1924, p. 
61). Location of these projects was Jack- 
son Heights, New York City; sponsor of 
all of them was the Queensboro Cor- 
poration. Thus, it is small wonder that 
when President Edward A. MacDougall of 
the Queensboro Corporation planned an- 
other garden apartment project and chose 
Thomas as architect, Jackson Heights as 
site, the FHA was ready and willing to 
insure its $1,650,000 mortgage. 

It will house 540 families, will cover 
only 45 per cent of the land. Plans are for 
six separate buildings of six stories each. 
The choice of separate buildings rather 
than long connected rows is an interesting 
parallel to “The Towers,” “The Chateau,” 
and “Linden Court,” also in Jackson 
Heights and from the Thomas drawing 
board. 


EARNINGS. Last month five of the 
companies which supply building with its 
materials reported their earnings and 
losses: 
1938 1937 

Atlas Plywood 

(Year ending June 30) $208,457 $495,155 
Celotex Corp. 

(9 mos. to July 31) 278.851 1,035,795 
Crucible Steel 

(6 mos. to June 30) 
Mueller Brass 

(Year ending Aug. 31) 65.086 1,061,825 
Pittsburgh Steel 

(Year ending June 30) 242,094* 1,361.66! 
*Net loss 


1,.540,360* 3,099,797 
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THE BELLS OF RHEIMS ARE 


The world possesses a few monuments 
that transcend the matter which consti- 
tutes them. They cease to be architectural 
wonders, they become spiritual affirma- 
tions. The passion that built them lingers 
upon them and seems to sublimate them. 
Rheims Cathedral is an act of faith in 
stone. 

First of all, an act of faith in God. 
The whole gigantic structure is a prayer, 
a psalm, a call from an harassed and suf- 
fering humanity to the all merciful, all 
powerful God hidden in His serene heaven. 

But also, an act of faith in the destinies 
of France. These Frenchmen of the thir- 
teenth century, these blue smocked ma- 
sons, these thousands of anonymous arti- 
sans, microscopic on their lofty scaffolds, 
knew that theirs was the honor of build- 
ing the most beautiful monument in the 
land, the shrine of kingship, and the sanc- 
tuary of the French nation for centuries 
to come. 

The collaboration of divine inspiration 
and national consciousness gave us Rheims. 
When in 1212, the archbishop, Alberic de 
Humbert, unfolded before the architect 
his vision of what was to be the new 
cathedral the artist staggered. It couldn’t 
be done! Two towers 260 feet tall! Three 
thousand statues! Those ambulatories, 
those flying buttresses, and that immense 
nave! . . .Where could the workers be 
found to build this dream of stone? Where 
the levers, the cords, and the pulleys? 
Where the artists, the glass-workers, the 
stone cutters? 


I have often wondered if by chance I 
accumulated a substantial sum of money 
or had somehow acquired one, whether i 
should have the energy and courage to 
huild myself a house or whether I should 
ake the safer course of buying an old 
me, restoring it and furnishing it in the 
ianner of its time. To pose it more thor- 
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By Pierre Lamure 


Condensed from Légion d’'Honneur for October, 1938 


To all these questions, the archbishop 

answered simply: “God and man will aid 
us!” 
And God and man built Rheims. Thirty 
years later, thirty short years, the first 
Te Deum was sung within the walls of 
the new cathedral. Thousands of unknown 
laborers and artists, now sleeping in the 
fields of Champagne, had created the 
masterpiece of Gothic architecture. And 
they were content with it. In their sim- 
ple souls they knew it was pure and 
beautiful enough for God to live in it, 
and strong enough to defy the centuries 
and to be forever the living symbol of 
France. 


* 


Years passed. Years of incredible cour- 
age and alarming nonchalance. Years of 
glorious fury and shameful capitulations. 
The people had placed on their collective 
head the crown torn from their king. 
They had become le peuple roi, the anony- 
mous, capricious inexperienced ruler of 
their destiny. Bewildered, overwhelmed 
by the dragon of Liberty that they had 
unleashed, they used and abused their 
power. Like a child playing with toys, 
they amused themselves with forms of 
government. They tried them all from 
the military dictatorship of Napoleon to 
the bolshevik interlude of la Commune. 

But the cathedral remained, standing 
in the middle of France, serene, tolerant, 
rising above political experimentation. 
More and more with the years, it became 


HOUSES FOR ARCHITECTS 


By Charles Herbert Reilly, F.R.1.B.A. 


Condensed from “Professor Reilly 
Speaking,” The Architects’ Jour- 
nal, London, September 22, 1938 


oughly let us assume there is plenty of 
money to do either and to do it well. 
Two of my architect friends have lately, 
to judge from all appearances, been in 
this happy position. They have houses in 
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identified with that part of France which 
does not change, which remains anony 
mous, which works, pays, endures, and 
prays. What did it matter if Napoleon 
slept in the Kremlin and made Albania a 
French prefecture? What did it matter if 
Louis-Philippe carried a cotton umbrella, 
if the Empress Eugenie imitated Marie 
Antoinette, if the Third Republic changed 
cabinets every fortnight. These things 
were contingencies; those people were 
passing shadows. The one thing which did 
not pass was the nation, the millions of 
Frenchmen, sons of those who had built 
the cathedral and believed in the destiny 
of their country. That was France eternal 
and Rheims was her symbol through those 
long troubled years. 

And now, after twenty-four years of 
silence, a silence more eloquent than a 
stifled sob, the bells of Rheims cathedral 
are ringing again. 

Now in the sky of France, angels are 
singing again. The stars are shining like 
tears of joy on the face of the night. In 
the soft nocturnal breezes, the hand of 
God caresses the sleeping earth and makes 
the poplars tremble with ecstasy. 

France is alive again! France is alive 
again! Her blood flows under the vine 
yards, the wheatfields and the olive groves 
Her heart, her old foolish and tender 
heart beats again in that miracle of stone, 
of prayer and incense, that has come 
through centuries of struggle and suffer 
ing, like a fabulous four-rigger sailing vic- 
toriously on the sea of time. 


Sussex, where I now live, and one has 
chosen one method and one the other, and 
both have done the thing supremely well. 

Serge Chermayeff has built himself a 
modern house. No one in his senses would 
today build himself anything else. Yet 
that needs courage and especially on the 
scale he has done it and in the lovely 
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landscape, where he has planted it, look- 
ing south over gently sloping land to the 
South Downs. Away to the right is a wood 
into which he has scooped great glades 
filled in spring with daffodils and now 
with the long lines of mown turf. An oc- 
casional silver birch has been left posing 
its pale elegant stem against the darker 
background. There, in a perfect setting 
of the English 
landscape stretching out beyond his own 
Chermayeff has 


centuries-old-man-made 
hundred acres or so, 
placed his “machine for living.” 

It is, as one would imagine from such 
an artist, an extraordinarily elegant ma- 
chine, a regular Rolls Royce of a house 
as far as it goes, and that is further than 
most new houses today. For his wife, his 
two boys and himself and for his week- 
end visitors, all assumed to be sun-wor- 
shippers and nature-lovers like himself, 
and for his hundreds of Saturday and 
Sunday ones who motor over to talk and 
play and to gather tips from his building 
and its furnishing, it seems to me to be 
perfect. Will it seem so to him in thirty 
years when he reaches my age? Such a 
house with its high finish everywhere, its 
veneered surfaces, its great glass sliding 
windows, must never be allowed to show 
its age. It must always look fresh and 
new, yet one cannot change it every sec- 
ond year as one can one’s car. Will Cher- 
mayeff want the same machine at sixty 
that he does at thirty? 


* 


I remember how sad I felt it when I 
first saw my old master’s, John Belcher’s, 
house at Denmark Hill forty years ago. 
He had built his house I suppose twenty 
years earlier. It seemed, I remember, very 
suburban and demodé even then. Yet I 
have no doubt in the Eighties, when it 
was put up, it was the newest thing, as 
he was the clever young Chermayeff of 
his time. 

I passed the other night the famous 
house that the great Norman Shaw built 
for himself in Ellerdale Road, Hampstead, 
and from the outside in the evening light 
it looked too bad even for a_boarding- 
house. No decent person could stomach 
its sham romanticism for a week. 

Now for the real Georgian stuff. Basil 
Ionides and his wife bought some time 
ago a fine brick mansion of 1726 with 
porticoes of 1810 standing in a lovely park. 
It was about to be pulled down and the 
materials sold. With the utmost knowledge 
and taste they have restored it and filled 
it with exquisite pictures and furniture 
and china all of the same period as the 
house, and they have enlarged and vastly 
improved the gardens. They have done it 
all, too, in such a way that you feel they 
are thinking and living in the period, ex- 
cept I suppose when they are using their 
modern bathrooms. The result is more 
than a museum because, except for their 
own clothes, he and his wife live in the 
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house as it was designed to be lived in. 
His footmen almost do in their clothes 
as well. 


He has vastly improved the gardens. 
He, too, has made glades, but they end 
in antique statues or in copies of such, 
not in Henry Moores or Zadkines. He has 
made amusing little arbors where ladies 
in silk paniers should be hiding. 


One must admit it is an achieven, 
that it has saved a fine piece of the pr: 
wealth of the country and made it e\ 
better. If Chermayeff has created ; 
wealth, as I think he has, Ionides },.. 
saved and preserved something which w «. 
year by year getting scarcer and has giy, 
it a new stretch of life. Both have do, 
well. Both are to be congratulated. Whi, 
has done the better? 


A GREATER A.I.A.? 





By Arthur B. Holmes 


PRESIDENT, N. J. CHAPTER A.1.A. 


AND N. J. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


From a statement made to the A.I.A. Committee on State Organization 


The American Institute of Architects has 
waged a splendid fight for the proper 
development of our chosen profession 
both within and without; it has main- 
tained its ideals and has consistently 
striven for the highest possible standards. 
With this background, built up over a 
period of more than 80 years, it has 
earned its right to remain the outstand- 
ing organization in the profession. I would 
oppose any movement to supplant it or 
dim its light by the formation of an in- 
dependent organization which might usurp 
its position as the acknowledged leader 
of the architectural profession. But I feel 
just as strongly that the Institute, in the 
interests of self-preservation as well as for 
the good of the profession, must recog- 
nize the changing position of architecture 
in the reorganizing social and economic 
evolution of the world and adapt itself 
to meet these evolutionary changes. It 
must augment culture with greater vigor 
and responsibility or pass into that fa- 
mous state of “innocuous desuetude.” 

Architecture remains a profession, but 
more and more the architect is called 
upon to enter the lists of business and 
legislation. He must be a keen business 
man, lawyer and entrepreneur. He must 
be able to cope with such interests and 
win out. To function effectively over such 
a broadening vocation the Institute must 
look at life through wide angled spec- 
tacles, practically and without illusions. 

How is this to be done? I am but a 
critic and criticism does not necessarily 
imply constructive suggestions. However, 
I submit the following thought for what 
it may be worth. It seems to me that less 
radical measures might have but tem- 
porary good results and possibly end in 
the creation of an unwieldly structure 
which would hamper its own practical 
functioning. 

I have always treasured the honorary 
character of the Institute. I value my 
membership in it. I feel that the present 
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honorary recognition should continue to 
be a basic part of Institute membership. 
But I also feel that the Institute, to prop- 
erly represent the profession, should be 
all-inclusive. To achieve these two ends 
I propose that there be three classes of 
active memberships; two, shall we call 
them Masters and Fellows, shall repre- 
sent these now in the Institute and others 
elected to these advanced degrees as their 
eminence in the profession warrants; the 
third class, Members, shall be the rank 
and file of our profession, automatically 
elected, possibly, when they have passed 
the examinations required by the States 
for registration as architects. Let the 
present set-up of the Institute continue to 
function practically unchanged for the two 
honorary degrees, and build a_ broader 
structure to include the vitally practical 
needs and interests of the entire pro- 
fession. 

This comprehensive membership and or- 
ganization would function under national 
guidance, with regional districts, State or- 
ganizations and chapters. Our present 
Chapters might continue as organizations 
of Masters and Fellows, toward member- 
ship in which the Members would prob- 
ably strive. This may savor of the struc- 
ture of Masonry, but why not? The Blue 
Lodge has ever been the training school 
for the advanced degrees and their more 
exclusive organizations within the organi- 
zation. Some strive for these higher hon- 
ors, others are content with the Blue 
Lodge, but in either case they are as com- 
pletely Masons as the most exalted holder 
of the prized Thirty-third Degree and 
their best interests are always paramount. 
Leadership in Masonry requires a com- 
plete understanding of the problems of 
these humble Third Degree Masons, ani 
they are guided and protected by the 
organization. 

Such a structure would automatical!, 
answer the problem of the State archite: - 
tural organization, the members of whi: ) 
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would mainly form the nucleus of the 
Members of the Institute. The organiza- 
tion would take some time to perfect if 
adopted, but out of the unification would 
rise a powerful leadership of the entire 
profession which would meet the chang- 
ing needs of today—and tomorrow. And 
the transition would be painless. While 
the new structure is being formed the old 
would continue to function, nothing we 
now have need be destroyed. All we need 
is cooperation, vision, wisdom and hard 
work. Which, after all, is all we need in 
achieving the Millennium. 

With the development of such an or- 
ganization the finding and training of a 
Morris Fishbein, of salaried leaders or di- 
rectors and the perfecting of the ma- 
chinery of organization would naturally 
follow. While of vital importance these 
details are of subordinate character in the 
development of the big idea. Regimenta- 
tion, yes—the day of rugged individual- 
ism in architecture is over. We must build 
control through powerful organization if 
the profession is to retain its identity. 


* 


We in New Jersey have been fortunate 
in being able to organize somewhat along 
the lines I suggest here. The New Jersey 
Society of Architects, not affiliated with 
the Institute incidentally, is led by the 
New Jersey Chapter of the Institute, and 
opens its membership to all architects reg- 
istered and resident or practising in the 
State, provided that they are ethically 
acceptable. The Society has recently been 
reorganized and has nine chapters through- 
out the State. The officers of the N. J. 
Chapter and the N. J. Society are identi- 
cal. In fact, that condition was made 
mandatory by several of the local societies 
before they would affiliate with the New 
Jersey Society, a healthy evidence of trust 
in Institute leadership on the part of 
groups of architects, most of whose 
members are not also members of the In- 
stitute. 

The situation in New Jersey is only 
possible in localities where the territorial 
jurisdiction of Chapter and Society are 
identical, but it is an evidence of the prac- 
ticality of the idea. The New Jersey 
Chapter and the parent organization of 
the New Jersey Society meet together 
monthly and there has never been any 
lack of harmony between them to mar 
the relationship. If it were necessary to 
segregate the responsibilities of the two 
organizations I would say that the chap- 
ter has jurisdiction in matters of general 
and national importance, and the Society 
is the organization which is recognized 
by the State and by the public. It deals 
largely with those phases of leadership 
“hich have, possibly, been ignored for one 
reason or other by the Institute. 

Dissatisfied as we are in New Jersey 
with the strength of our joint organiza- 
ton, we have, nevertheless, been able to 
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gain what are possibly the strongest regis- 
tration and architects’ practice laws which 
exist in the United States. 

Our dissatisfaction lies in the limita- 
tions created by lack of funds with which 
to expand our influence and help. The 
New Jersey State Board of Architects is 
doing a splendid work handling registra- 
tion and examination of candidates for 
registration and practice laws. Registra- 
tion fees are used to meet this expense, 
consequently we are freed from this finan- 
cial responsibility. The attitude of the 
architects toward the Board and the work 
which it is doing is such that we are pre- 
paring to advocate raising the registration 
fee to permit the Board greater activity. 
But with our very limited financial re- 
sources in Chapter and Society we are 
unable to carry on effective group pub- 
licity, to publish a journal or house organ, 


or to do the character of educational work 
among the architects of the State which 
should be done. This condition we hope 
to remedy, in part at least, when our re 
organization becomes more substantial 
and the architects are in better financial 
condition. 

To summarize my thoughts: I believe 
the Institute should yield to the changing 
conditions and reorganize with a broader 
scope than at present, retaining cultural 
leadership, in the profession, retaining the 
present honorary classifications and the 
present scholarly leadership, but to this 
adding a practical leadership of all the 
architects, assuming responsibility for 
their protection and well-being through 
expansion of its endeavors to include the 
business end of the profession, which in 
creasingly seems to threaten to wag the 
dog. 


J ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT 


A 


Excerpts from an Opinion by K. E. Shelley, K. C., 
in the Journal of the R.I.B.A., September 12, 1038 


The architect’s inherent rights in the pro- 
tection of copyright laws differ widely 
as between England and America. Here 
in America the burden of registration 
brings a very limited measure of protec- 
tion; in England the rights of a creator 
not only are automatically established 
but rigidly guarded to a degree which 
seems to us almost fantastic. Nevertheless, 
as in other phases of the law, our own 
safeguards seem slowly but surely to ap- 
proach the patterns set and tried in Eng- 
lish jurisprudence, and we may one day 
have copyright laws such as are here out- 
lined.—Editor. 


* 


Much of the confusion that exists with 
regard to the law of copyright as ap- 
plicable to architecture is due to the at- 
tempt to extract principles of law from 
decided cases instead of concentrating on 
the Copyright Act, 1911, itself. 

1. Copyright subsists in, among other 
things, every original literary and artistic 
work. “Literary work” is defined so as 
to include maps, charts, plans, tables and 
compilations. “Artistic work” is defined 
so as to include “any building or struc- 
ture having an artistic character or de- 
sign, in respect of such character or de- 
sign, or any model for such building or 
structure, provided tliat the protection 
afforded by this Act shall be confined to 
the artistic character and design and shall 
not extend to processes or methods of 
construction.” 

2. The owner of the copyright is the 


author, ie., in the case of architectural 
works, the architects, unless he is in the 
employment of some other person under 
a contract of service and the work is 
made in the course of his employment. In 
that case, unless there is an agreement to 
the contrary, the employer is the owner 
of the copyright. 

3. Copyright is infringed if the work or 
any substantial part of it is produced or 
reproduced in any material form what- 
soever, without the consent of the owner 
of the copyright. 

“Original” means merely that the work 
must be the product of the brain of the 
author and not a mere copy of some al- 
ready existing work. In order to secure 


,protection the work need not be novel in 


actual fact. In this respect the Law of 
Copyright differs from the Law of Regis- 
tered Designs, for a Registered Design is 
rendered invalid if it can be shown that 
the design was old, even if this fact was 
entirely unknown to the author. 

To take a few concrete cases: 

The R.LB.A. conditions expressly pro- 
vide that the copyright shall remain in 
the architect. This is in accordance with 
the general law which would apply if 
there was no express agreement about 
copyright. Accordingly an architect who is 
employed in the ordinary way for a par- 
ticular building is the first owner of the 
copyright, whether the contract mentions 
copyright or not. It is possible (though 
unusual) for an employer to insist on a 
special clause in the agreement, whereby 
the architect is compelled to assign the 
copyright to the employer. Apart from 
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such a special arrangement the copyright 
remains in the architect. If, however, he 
is a salaried servant, the position is re- 
versed. In that case the copyright auto- 
matically vests wholly in the employer, 
subject to any special agreement that may 
have been made about it. 


As a matter of law it is irrelevant 

whether an architect endorses plans pre- 

° ° ‘“ . ” 

pared by him with the word “copyright, 

but by doing so he may prevent their be- 

ing copied by someone who might other- 
wise do so in ignorance of the law. 


* 


If an architect is told to design, e.g., a 
garage, and is given particulars of the 
site, the accommodation required, the 
workshop facilities necessary and all other 
details and is further told that the build- 
ing must be made as simple and as cheap 
as possible, it is probable that there is very 
little scope for any originality or display 
of artistic ability, since practically every 
detail is fixed by commercial and_ utili- 
tarian requirements. Nevertheless there 
would be full copyright in the plans and 
if these were copied, or if a building was 
made from them, without the consent of 
the owner of the copyright, that would 
constitute an infringement. If a building 
is constructed substantially in accordance 
with previously prepared plans, there is 
no separate copyright in the building it- 
self, for it is not an original work, but a 
mere embodiment of the plans. Since there 
is copyright in plans, even if they are 
wholly devoid of artistic merit, the fact 
that the building erected from them has 
no artistic merit is quite irrelevant to the 
question of copyright. The copying of the 
building can be restrained because it 
would be an infringement of the copyright 
in the plan. Of course no mechanical prin- 
ciple or system of construction can be 
the subject of copyright, but must be 
protected by patents. 

Anyone seeing a design for a shop front 
before it is erected in a public place and 
sketching it without permission would be 
infringing the copyright in the original 
design. After the shop front has been 
erected in a public place it is not an in- 
fringement to make or publish sketches 
or photographs of it unless these are in 
the nature of architectural drawings or 
plans. But the making without permission 
of another shop front copied or derived 
from the first would be an infringement in 
either case. 

If an owner of land has had erected on 
part of it a cottage designed by an archi- 
tect under a contract either in the 
R.I.B.A. Form, or making no reference to 
the copyright, he cannot build further 
cottages on the same plan without the 
permission of the architect, even if the 
plans are in his possession and belong to 
him as documents. If a factory owner 
builds half his factory with the help of 
an architect and then employs another 
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architect, whom he instructs to complete 
the factory by following the plans of his 
predecessor, both the factory owner and 
the second architect would infringe the 
first architect’s copyright if this were done 
without the first architect’s consent. 

If a consultant architect is employed, 
e.g., to make suggestions with regard to 
an awkward site, and prepares rough 
sketches, these cannot be used as the 
basis of detailed plans without the consent 
of the consultant, who could restrain the 
preparation of plans embodying the sub- 
stance of his rough sketches and the erec- 
tion of any building in accordance here- 
with. Of course if the consultant were in- 
formed at the time when his fee was 
being arranged that it was the desire of 
the employer to utilize any suggestions 
that the consultant might be able to make, 
it would be presumed that the consultant 
took this into account when agreeing to a 
fee and that therefore he impliedly gave 
consent to the use of any sketch he might 
submit. But if all that the consultant 
was asked to do was to make suggestions, 
nothing being said about using them, there 
would be no such implication of consent. 

In practically every case infringement 
is proved by showing such a similarity 
between the original work and the al- 
leged infringement as cannot be explained 
by coincidence. But the alleged infringer 
may attempt to prove that he has inde- 
pendently produced his work, and, if he 
is believed, no infringement is established. 

It is no infringement of copyright, to 
make or publish paintings, drawings, en- 
gravings, or photographs, of any buildings 
or structure, unless these are in the nature 
of architectural drawings or plans. 

Damages for infringement are theoreti- 
cally such as will compensate the copy- 
right owner for the diminution in value 
of his copyright. In ordinary cases they 
would be assessed on the footing that the 
copyright owner had been employed in- 
stead of the infringer, upon the usual 
terms, in respect of the infringing part. 

If a journal publishes a set of plans 
without the author’s consent, every copy 
of these is an infringing copy and is 
deemed to belong to the copyright owner, 
and he can recover damages from the 
publishers. 

An action for infringement must be 
commenced within three years from the 
date of the infringement. In practice this 
means three years from the date of the 
completion of the building that constitutes 
the infringement. 

\ 


THE DUOMO 


We cannot call the dome at Florence 
either Gothic or revived classic. The Fact 
of external dome was Roman, the struc- 
ture of this example made it resemble a 
gigantic Gothic vault resting on eight 
great ribs and sixteen minor ones, the re- 
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sult was beyond style both structural] 

and pictorially in its originality. . . . T) 

great curves swept upward to a delicai 

pavilion which bound the whole togeth« 

and crowned it with a feeling almost « 

aspiration. The enormity of the simp! 
mass might have been insignificant had it 
not been for the splendid realization o! 
scale in the details of this pavilion and jy, 
an arcade, masterfully conceived, which 
was to encircle the base of the dome 
itself. Brunelleschi did not live to see the 
arcade finished. It progressed slowly and, 
in another generation, Michelangelo, judg- 
ing architecture by his own unarchitec- 
tural genius, was offended by just the 
delicacy whose contrast made evident the 
massive scale. He called the gallery “a 
cage for grasshoppers,” and from that day 
to this it has remained unfinished — 
Sewarp Hume Raruesun in “A Back- 
ground to Architecture.” 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


Perhaps it is the journalist in Mumford 
which has prompted him (in “The Cul- 
ture of Cities”) to re-whitewash the Mid- 
dle Ages—a curious and fascinating opera- 
tion which takes up the first section of 
the book. He finds the early Gothic town 
articulate and expressive, unlike its co- 
agulate successor of the Renaissance. He 
is certainly right—in a sense. But had he 
discovered that the Gothic town was a 
distillation of filth and hysteria he would 
also have been right—in a sense. Every 
age re-creates Gothic in the image of its 
own desires —The Architect and Building 
News, London. 


THE MARCH OF TASTE 


Does a people’s taste regarding fundamen- 
tals change, or is there a time lag between 
the time we see a work of art and our 
appreciation of it? Hubert Ripley has 
discovered in a New York newspaper of 
July 1, 1875, the following comment on 
Robert Mills’ Washington Monument, 
then unfinished. 


“The appeal for a Fourth of July con- 
tribution to the Washington Monument 
will not amount to much. Public judg- 
ment on that abortion has been made up. 
The country has failed in many ways to 
honor the memory of its first President. 
but the neglect to finish the monument 
is not to be reckoned among them. A 
‘wretched design, a wretched location. . . 
If the public will let the big furnace chim- 
ney on the Potomac flat alone and give 
its energy instead to cleaning out morall) 
and physically the city, likewise named 
after the Father of his Country, it wil! 
better honor his memory.” 
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A REALIST LOOKS AT HOUSING 





By Charles P. Taft 


Condensed from an address at the Sixth Annual Meeting of 
National Association of Housing Officials, October 13, 1938 


Certain groups who assert that their legiti- 
mate interests as builders, landlords, lend- 
ers or home owners will be seriously affected 
by the carrying out of the present hous- 
ing program, are organizing a new and 
powerful campaign of opposition. It is not 
only unsound but unfair to attack them 
as selfish while ignoring their arguments. 
It is high time that a real effort be made 
to conduct a full and fair debate before 
the public in every community on the real 
issues involved. You gentlemen know the 
facts, as your round-tables demonstrate. 
But you must tell the rest of us. 

The first claim of the opponents is that 
tax exemption is discriminatory, and is 
unfair to the small home owner who is 
struggling to pay taxes at the full rate 
and to meet the payments on his house 
as well as his ordinary living expense. The 
argument is not sound, because tax ex- 
emption is simply a device for paying a 
subsidy. The real issue is, “Shall we have 
a subsidy and if so how much can we 
afford?” So far as I am concerned I would 
prefer not to have tax exemption and to 
appropriate each year for a subsidy, be- 
cause housing does cost money and people 
ought to understand that when they vote 
for it. The alternatives are not housing 
and slum elimination with or without tax 
exemption. The true alternative is be- 
tween paying what the slums are costing 
us home owners now, and paying a sub- 
sidy to reduce that cost by housing de- 
cently the low rent groups. 

What do the slums cost us home owners 
now? 

In Cincinnati we took a typical block 
in our basin area containing three acres. 
It is not a sample of our bad slums by 
any means. We are not proud of that 
block, but we can show you a lot worse. 

The present cost to the taxpayer of 
permitting the condition of this block to 
continue is very large. It would be con- 
servative to say that this subsidy is over 
$4,000 a year more than the taxes _re- 
ceived, or $7 a room a year. If you take 
the average apartment as having three 
rooms, that means $21 an apartment a 
year. And that is the city’s share only, 
not including schools or county services. 

I say again, therefore, that the alterna- 
tives which our taxpayers face are: 1) to 
continue to pay $21 hidden subsidy an 
apartment a year, or more, for every slum 
home, out of their city taxes alone; or 2), 
to pay open subsidy, which will enable 
a family to have a decent home where 
the children can grow up an asset to the 
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community, instead of in the midst of 
delinquency, crime and disease. 

How much of a subsidy can we afford? 
I am one of those reactionaries who even 
now prefer to follow the biblical injunc- 
tion to sit down and count the cost be- 
fore going to war, even on the slums. 

I believe the clearest way to count the 
cost is to figure in terms of the subsidy 
per family unit. Laurel Homes in Cincin- 
nati is the PWA housing project which has 
just been opened to occupancy. Accord- 
ing to the theoretical financial set-up the 
subsidy of the U. S. Government is going 
to be about $250,000 per annum. Actually 
the subsidy will be the current rate of in- 
terest paid by the Government for its 
money plus one-half of 1 per cent per 
annum amortization, or close to $210,000 
per year. That means about $210 per 
apartment per year. The local subsidy per 
apartment is $91 a year. 


* 


Can we afford that much subsidy, the 
local part of which is more than double 
what the slums cost us now in cash out- 
lay? Are the improved conditions of fam- 
ily life and character and of health worth 
that much? 

My answer is, Yes, if you consider 
Laurel Homes as a sample, an exhibit of 
what will be done. If we in Cincinnati are 
determined to finish the whole job, then 
we can afford to pay that much for our 
demonstration project. 

To do the whole job in Cincinnati we 
must count on building 12,000 family 
units for slum dwellers in the next twenty 
years, to rent for $25 a month or less. 
The city of Leeds, England, almost ex- 
actly our size, built 12,000 in seventeen 
years, contributing one-third of the sub- 
sidy to two-thirds from the National Gov- 
ernment. We can do it, too, if the National 
Government continues its grants-in-aid, 
and if we can reduce the cost. Our people 
can’t and won’t pay $91 per apartment 
per year, and the job can be done for 
less. We don’t need to pay scarcity prices 
for slums. 

We do need a careful reexamination of 
what are really essentials, but we can’t 
afford to give any extras if we want to 
finish the whole job. 

England in 1919 through 1934 spent 
from the National treasury $65 per apart- 
ment for public and subsidized housing. 
The municipalities spent about half that. 
It will cost us more than England, but 


$210 per apartment per year for the Fed 
eral Government, and 891 for the munici 
palities is too high. American ingenuity 
and mass production, even with high 
wages, can bring it down. 

The new campaign of the opponents of 
public housing has seized upon a second 
element in the present program and it is 
high time supporters of housing realized 
the strength of the appeal that is being 
made to small home owners on this sub 
ject. I refer to vacant land projects “in 
the suburbs,” as the opponents call them 
Actually they are being placed, in Cin 
cinnati for instance, in close relation to 
the largest industrial areas of our com 
munity, but residential suburbs several 
miles away are being stirred to excited 
protest because those suburbs are said to 
have many vacancies and not to need any 
more houses. At a recent hearing before 
our City Council Committee some of the 
protestants admitted that none of the 
vacant houses in those suburbs could be 
rented under 835 a month and most of 
them were $45 or more, while of course 
all our slum clearance projects rent for 
$30 or less. But they reply, “Government 
policies have changed every six months; 
how do we know they won't raise the 
rents and take anybody when they can't 
fill them from the slums? Look at Green 
Hills!” 

Now Green Hills is our Green Belt 
project of the old Resettlement Adminis 
tration, and at the moment it is admitting 
families of incomes way above the U. S. 
Housing Authority maximum, and is not 
even requiring that they come from sub- 
standard housing. I have been on their 
Advisory Committee and tried without 
success to get that requirement estab- 
lished. The conduct of those projects, to 
say nothing of the original plans of con- 
struction, and the location in our case in 
the open country six miles from the near- 
est industries, does great harm to the 
cause of housing in the United States. 

So it is that the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity and the local Housing Authorities 
cannot too often say that the Wagner- 
Steagall Act forbids them to build on va- 
cant land except for slum dwellers and at 
low rents, and that even if the law did 
not require it, they would insist upon 
those requirements. That means, as a mat- 
ter of essential public relations, that the 
present vacant land projects which are 
under way nearly everywhere must be 
immediately followed by slum clearance 
apartment buildings in the slums. Fur- 
thermore, when the slum buildings are 
torn down the same families occupying 
them ought to be moved into the new 
vacant land projects as far as possible. 


But I have not vet faced the major ar- 
gument. The opponents of housing say, 
“Building in the suburbs is not slum clear- 
ance; we are for slum clearance, but all 
you are doing is stifling private enter- 
prise.” We answer, “We tore down 1,500 
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dwelling units to build Laurel Homes, and 
because it was too congested we only 
put back 1,000; we have to build else- 
where for the 600 displaced.” “Ah, hah!” 
they reply, “but there are many vacancies 
in the slums.” No, we say, there is a 
shortage, and besides there is overcrowd- 
ing and doubling up. They say, “How do 
you know?” 

Well, we are convinced of it. But there 
has been no complete survey. 

Wouldn’t it seem sensible, when you are 
planning a housing program at public ex- 
pense, to find out how many dwelling 
units there are at rents within certain 
limits, and how many families there are 
that can only pay up to those limits? 
But so far as I know nobody started that 
way. Now at long last we in Cincinnati 
have a WPA project to make a thorough 
real property survey. 


* 


As we go forward with a complete pro- 
gram of 12,000 units in twenty years, and 
only put back 60 per cent of that number 
on the same locations, the shortage will 
inevitably become critical. We must build 
on vacant land now. 

Will such building compete with private 
enterprise and stifle what all agree is our 
best bet for recovery, a building boom? I 
am not one to sneer at such fears and I 
consider anyone very foolish who does 
laugh at them. However, private enter- 
prise cannot build houses to rent under 
$30 a month. Yet fully 50 per cent of our 
people can’t pay more than that. If we 
keep our public housing project rents 
down and permit only those with low in- 
comes to live in them, how do we compete 
with private enterprise, which can only 
build for higher incomes? 

The British began with vacant land 
projects, as we should. It took them ten 
years to get at the slums because their 
overcrowding was worse than ours. In 
Leeds they built 11,000 units in sixteen 
years on vacant land before they touched 
a slum, and they have 30,000 back-to-back 
slum dwellings, something far worse than 
anything Cincinnati can offer. Did that 
stifle private enterprise there? No, for 
private builders in the same period put 
up over 15,000 dwelling units. 


* 


The real fact is that the opponents of 
vacant land projects believe and have ad- 
mitted to me in private, many of them, 
that the slum dwellers should be taken 
care of in the depreciated outmoded 
dwellings of the economic level just above 
them, and that the new building should 
take place, as it has taken place, almost 
entirely for the higher economic levels. I 
do not say that to cast a reflection on the 
opponents of housing, for they believe 
that sincerely. But that argument will 
never go down with the people of this 


country. It means that the slum dwellers, 
like the end of a long line of marching 
men, are always running to catch up. 
The slums never do catch up, and that 
policy will keep them with us forever. 
The argument answers itself. 

But the other arguments don’t answer 


themselves. They deserve thorough con 
sideration and careful answers where they 
are sound, as in the matter of cost 
We must see to it that we find ways to 
meet the criticism. We don’t want to 
stifle private enterprise; let’s be sure we 
don’t. 


THE WILL ROGERS SHRINE 


Condensed from “Our Foreign Correspondent” in the Jour- 
nal, Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, May, 1938 


Poor Will Rogers must be pacing the 
Golden Streets bursting with heavenly re- 
straint over his new memorial in Colorado. 
It would have been such a perfect butt 
for his earthly satire that it must have 
been a particularly hard afternoon for him 
last Fall in Paradise when “The Will 
Rogers’ Shrine of the Sun” was dedicated. 

Spencer Penrose, referred to in the press 
as a Copper Baron, first approached its 
architect, C. E. Thomas, of Colorado 
Springs, with a photograph of the Tower 
of London; but it was built rather more 
properly after the style of a Romanesque 
watch tower on the Rhine. As a piece of 
architecture it is not bad and it is not 
the fault of the architect that it now has 
some added functions including a Chinese 
art exhibition, a wild flower garden, and an 
airplane beacon. 


* 


As it stands today it is a small, ecclesi- 
astical-looking tower balanced on a sharp 
promontory of Cheyenne Mountain and 
surrounded within an irregular compound 
by a crenellated wall. It is reached by a 
fine mountain toll road which is, accord- 
ing to Ripley, the most twisty in the 
world and gives a magnificent view over 
the prairies. 

There is an arched entrance from the 
road to the Shrine compound, through 
which visitors walk on their way up a 
path to the memorial building. The short 
walk is enlivened by the presence of five 
assorted antique Chinese gods and 
goddesses, a bronze incense burner, an 
Italian marble sun dial base without the 
dial, a large Llamasery bell, several rustic 
log benches, a small bust of Will Rogers 
and two enormous six-ton stone Chinese 
dogs. 


The objets d’art outside may prepare 
the visitor for the first glimpse inside Mr. 
Rogers’ memorial, for as the large bronze 
Romanesque doors swing open there is 
displayed a three-quarter life-size paint- 
ing of a horse’s rump. On the back of 
this horse is a bright red Indian, himself 
well fore-shortened, chasing a buffalo up 
a wrought-iron staircase, surrounded by 


Jesuits on mules. The main room in Mr. 
Rogers’ Shrine of the Sun has a marble 
floor, a pointed concrete ceiling, plaster 
walls and, except for the floor, is daubed 
all over in brilliant colors with what the 
guide construes as the history of Colorado. 
Its main interest is, curiously enough, Mr. 
Penrose, who is shown frontwards, back- 
wards and as a young man; his wife, his 
doctor, several friends, his big hotel, his 
mountains, his pet elephant, his golf 
course and other of his innumerable local 
tourist attractions. The visitor looks in 
vain for Will Rogers. He came from Okla- 
homa. So, perhaps, does the sun. 


In the tower are three small rooms, 
locked, with nothing in them, and an ob- 
servation balcony. An electric beacon for 


airplanes garnishes the top. In the base- 


ment are several rooms housing the 
World’s Greatest Noise, which are also 
not opened to the public, but we wheedled. 

This noise can be of any kind desired 
and on still days can be heard ten to 
fifteen miles away. Last summer, writing 
from Basle about a functionist bell tower, 
we suggested that bells were unfunctional; 
little did we think we would have to eat 
our quips so soon. Besides the amplifying 
system, whose amplifiers belch through 
an open area, about 30 x 12 feet, in size, 
in the basement wall facing the plains, 
there are three small rooms which house 
the controls, a vibra harp, Westminster 
chimes, and a gramophone. The chimes, 
which are simple little metal tubes, fling 
the time at the world every quarter of 
an hour and are quite pleasing. The gram- 
ophone and vibra harp play in the winter, 
which is not the tourist season, only on 
Sunday afternoons. A vibra harp consists 
of metal tubes which are struck like the 
wires of a piano under the direction of a 
player at an organ manual, or automatic- 
ally as in a player piano. It sounds like 
a werewolf. The gramophone records 
most popular are of the Hawaiian guitar 
variety. In the summer more extensive 
use is made of the system, even to the 
extent of advertising attractions. As the 
Japanese Emperor sardonically wrote a 
short time ago, “peaceful is morning in 
the Shrine Garden. . . .” 
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THE DIARY 


Thursday, September 15.—Last night 
Frank Lloyd Wright told a gathering of 
real estate men some of the things that 
are wrong with them and with all of us— 
failure to use the ground, failure to apply 
intelligence to the handling of our new 
technologies, failure to correlate our new 
technical knowledge with human values, 
failure to keep education in step with all 
things. In speaking with him afterwards 
I was impressed by the fact that he pro- 
fesses to realize the futility of speech or 
indeed of most individual action—the tide 
carries us on. There is a mellow philos- 
ophy now overlaying Mr. Wright’s mili- 
tant individualism. 


Friday, September 16.—In a telegram to 
one of our leading industrial designers 
congratulating him upon the arrival of a 
son, Lee Simonson added, “I suppose he 
has chromium legs.” 


Saturday, September 17.—An ultimatum 
from Thomas H. Benton announces that 
he will paint no more murals until he has 
found an “architecturally perfect setting. 
There is no use working your head off 
adapting yourself to spaces that have no 
value as frames for an expression in life.” 
An ultimatum that is not surprising when 
one recalls the cramped setting for one 
of Benton’s best efforts in the attic of 
the Whitney Museum, New York. 


* 


Sunday, September 18—Horace Trum- 
bauer died today in his seventieth year. 
Like a few other eminently successful men 
in the profession, he entered it without 
what are considered the advantages of 
formal architectural training. Mr. Trum- 
bauer left school at the age of sixteen 
to become an office boy with the firm 
of G. W. & W. D. Hewitt. His appren- 
ticeship apparently was not a particularly 
lengthy one, for when he was 24 he de- 
signed “Grey Towers” a mansion for W. 
W. Harrison which is now used by Beaver 
College. Then began the long line of 
great residences which spread not only 
around Philadelphia, but more widely 
along the Atlantic seaboard, bearing 
among others the names of P. A. B. 
Widener, James B. Duke, George Gould, 
James Speyer, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Herbert Brokaw, and Henry Phipps. 
Probably his Harry Elkins Widener Li- 
brary for Harvard and the sumptuous 
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collegiate Gothic group for Duke Uni- 
versity gave him special satisfaction. 


Tuesday, September 20—Long_ experi 
ence has taught me that the easiest way 
to acquire information is to publish a 
declaration of specific ignorance. I have 
no very clear mental picture of the dif 
ference between “isometric” and the re 
cently popular “axonometric.” Nor, I 
might add, do the dictionaries help me. 


* 
J 


Wednesday, September 21—I have al- 
ways envied those who live near Cran- 
brook Academy, in Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., for having more than their share 
of Carl Milles’ sculpture to look upon as 
they go about their work. That envy is 
to be appeased soon, for Carl Milles is 
now doing a sculptural mural in_poly- 
chrome wood for the lobby of our own 
office building. 


Thursday, September 22.—Trustees of 
the B.A.IL.D. are seeking layman support 
for the Institute’s work. Yesterday they 
elected to the Board Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of General Electric; Clarence Wool- 
ley, chairman of the Board of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary; together 
with Albert Kahn. During the coming 
winter one of the architectural judgments 
will be held in Detroit under Mr. Kahn’s 
supervision—designs. for a bus station. 


Saturday, September 24.—At least once a 
year I regard it as a sacred duty to dwell 
upon the enormous benefits to be gained 
by the profession if only the brick makers 
would adopt a standard in which the 8 in. 
module might banish all of these complex 
fractions necessitated by coursing tables. 
Well, there, is an encouraging sign of 
activity in that the American Society for 
Testing Materials, through its Committee 
C-15 on Manufactured Masonry Units, 
has put to work a subcommittee on Modu- 
lar Sizes for Masonry Units, and Frederick 
Heath, Jr., father of the brick module 
idea, is chairman. 


* 


Monday, September 26.—Dropped in to 
Griffith Bailey Coale’s studio to see his 
figures of “East” and “West” for the ex- 
terior of the New York World’s Fair 
Transportation Building. Mural painting 
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has certainly been marching through a 
metamorphosis. The painter in = many 
cases, Of which this particular instance 
is one, does not put brush to the final 
result. As the sculptor works. so does 
the painter, developing his creation from 
small scale sketches to larger scale, and 
finally to full size pounces which other 
men place on the wall, marking specific 
flat areas upon which some one will apply 
a numbered color. Not that all mural 
paintings are produced in flats, but in 
these large scale problems—Coale’s fig 
ures are 37 ft. tall—all that one could 
conceivably desire in the round is easily 
achieved by successive flat planes 


Wednesday, September 2s Paris is hav 
ing hard going in modernizing its topog 
raphy. No sooner is it suggested by the 
Renovation Commission that a certain 
street be wiped out in the interests of 
better planning, sanitation, and more in- 
spiring vistas, than the Fine Arts Com 
mission tags some of the buildings for 
preservation as being of such historical 
or architectural importance that their de 
struction would be a crime against the 
nation. So what? 


* 


Friday, September 30.—The architect who 
has occasion to design any minor outdoor 
feature coming within the large group of 
Park and Recreation Structures will be 
setting himself an unnecessary handicap 
if he fails to get hold of the National Park 
Service’s three-volume work on that sub 
ject (See Arcu. Forum, Sept. 1938, p. 28) 
It is a superb collection of examples shown 
by photographs and detail drawings. We 
have presumably already paid for these 
books in taxes, and the additional 75 cents 
required for their actual possession should 
not be in the list of economies 


Saturday, October 1—Richmond  H. 
Shreve, in the Engineering News-Record, 
brings up a rather neat little bit of evi 
dence as to the money value of the archi 
tect’s services when he is doing his job 
When the Board of Design was put to 
work on the New York World’s Fair it 
was thought that 1,400,000 sq. ft. of 
gross covered area should produce 450,000 
sq. ft. of net salable area at a cost of 
approximately $7,000,000. As a matter of 
record, every one of these figures has 
been bettered. A gross covered area of 
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1,159,000 sq. ft. has been made to yield 
510,000 sq. ft. net salable area at a cost 


substantially less than the estimate. 


Monday, October 3. 
Adam mantel in 
trust can authenticate its 
During the last few years nearly a hun 
dred original Adam have been 
from their 
London. There 
organized traffic in getting them out of 
houses in Queen Anne Street, Portland 
Place, St. James’s Street, Curzon Street, 
and Bedford Square, after which they are 
supposedly shipped to America. 


Have you a little 
home? If so, I 


origin. 


your 
you 


mantels 
settings in 
well- 


stolen original 
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Wednesday, October 5—These publicity 
men—public relations counsel to you— 
strain the limits of our credibility. Here 
is a release telling of the Glass Center 
for the New York World’s Fair. Among 
wonders it will contain is a 
furnace for the making of continuous 
fiber. “From this hun- 
dred filaments of glass, one-twentieth of 
the diameter of a human hair, will be 
drawn. Workmen will calmly attach these 
strands to a wheel revolving at a mile 
a minute Note that word 
“calmly.” I should say that a man fix- 
wheel 


the many 


furnace, a 
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speed.” 


ing a hot filament of glass to a 
revolving a mile a minute might be ex- 
pected at least to be all agog, if not ac- 
tually with a chronic case of the jitters. 
Not to be outdone, the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition tells us of a model 
home it is to display—a five room 
model in which “there will be no corner 
in any room, giving the rooms an oval 
shape with That, if 
you can do it, should be the best trick 
of the year. 


%” 
no waste space. 


Friday, October 7—To Baltimore for a 
dinner with the Chapter upon the oc- 
casion of opening an exhibition of “Rep- 


resentative Buildings of the Post War 
Period.” The Baltimore Museum of Fine 
‘Arts provided unusually impressive set- 
tings both for the dinner and for the 
exhibition, and Mr. Maginnis, in one of 
the polished addresses for which he is 
becoming increasingly famous, asked a 
few pertinent about whither 
architecture is moving and why. 

The show, which is to march around 
the country, is the most ambitious docu- 
mentary compilation of American archi- 
tecture ever attempted. The Committee 
on Education, A.I.A., has been at it for 
two years. The American Federation of 
Arts has collaborated in preparing the 
exhibition and planning the circuit. 

It is to be expected that every archi- 
tect who this will question 
why some things have been left out, and 
why some examples are included. We shall 
hear reverberations of this kind in plenty. 
Without being too captious, it does 


questions 


sees show 


that two faults in the ex 
hibition as a whole stand out rather 
clearly. One is the rather low average of 
the photography—a fault beyond the 
powers of the Committee to rectify. The 
second fault, to my mind, is the inclu- 
sion of several mounts of miscellaneous 
subjects. The main scheme of the ex 
hibition is to building 
mount—photographs, plans, information. 
One is surprised, therefore, to come upon 
a mount showing miscellaneous renderings 
by Otto Eggers, or miscellaneous libraries 
by Tilton & Githens, or miscellaneous 
sketches for post offices by the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office. Lost among the 
libraries by Tilton & 
Githens, by the way, is the Wilmington 
Library, which most assuredly deserves 
a mount to itself. 

Incidentally, some of the large scale 
threaten to 
oppressive—miles upon miles of uniform 
height and fenestration wandering through 
a plan maze, the significance of which 
can only be grasped from the air. In this 
connection Litchfield’s Yorkship Village, 
built way back in 1918, looks mighty good 
today even after twenty years. 


seem to me 


show a on a 


miscellaneous 


housing schemes be a bit 


Saturday, October 8—Gilmore D. Clarke 
and his technicians are trying a new 
scheme of bringing into night enjoyment 
the trees that are planted on the New 
York World’s Fair ground. Shooting a 
beam of mercury-vapor light up from an 
underground source has the curious effect 
of making the tiny veins on the underside 
of tree leaves become luminous. 


Monday, October 10—In that tight little 
island across the sea, professional mem- 
bership in the R.I.B.A. now numbers 
8,283, which makes our A.LA., with its 
2,946, look rather like a pup. 


October 11—It is said that 
Holabird & Root are fed up with the 
typical American hotel bedroom. They 
are designing a substitute which is to 
be included in the Decorative Arts Ex- 
hibit of San Francisco’s Fair. 

Speaking of bedrooms, I hear a rumor 
to the effect that one of our interior 
decorators has given to the world an en- 
tirely new form, the circular bed, six feet 
in diameter. The full significance of this 
innovation must be left to the dizzy realm 
of the imagination. 


Tuesday, 
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Wednesday, October 12—To Washington 
this evening for the latter half of NAHO’s 
four-day annual meeting, and found the 
Wardman Park Hotel exuding housers at 
every pore. When I recall the little hand- 
fuls of earnest devotees gathered at Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Baltimore, a few years 
back, this gathering of well over 400 
accents the fact that this country most 
assuredly now has a housing movement. 


ARCH 


Thursday, October 13—An embarrass 
ment of opportunities today—visit Green 
belt, visit the Bureau of Standards, visit 
Buckingham, Colonial Village, St. Mary’. 
Court and Langston Terrace. Choose tw: 
out of the three. I decided upon post 
poning the Bureau visit until a later op 
portunity and bus-roamed the District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia in a 
feverish inspection of housing 
plishments. 

Greenbelt occupied half the day, and 
we left under the conviction that one 
should spend at least two or three days 
there in a hurried assimilation of 
what man has been able to do in creating 
on raw land a residential community 
of 3,000 souls. On the first of this month 
it celebrated its first year of history, 
though creative thought and designers’ 
pencils had been at work for nearer three 
years. The visiting housers were bristling 
with questions, particularly as to costs. 
Greenbelt cost too much—but so does the 
first sample automobile of an entirely new 
pattern. The significant fact, however, is 
that the greenbelt towns were offered as 
a means of utilizing labor that had to be 
hired to do something, so why not this 
rather than rake leaves. Whether or not 
we shall have the nerve to get this 
model—with its inevitable improve- 
ments—into quantity production looms 
just ahead as a test of whether we are 
men or merely mice. 

At the annual dinner tonight Charles 
P. Taft sounded a timely warning (See 
page 21) to the effect that housing 
isn’t merely a skirmish, it is a continuous 
battle, and one in which we can ill afford 
to leave our flanks unprotected. 
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Friday, October 14.—After a morning of 
meaty digests from round-table discus- 
sions of former sessions, a luncheon ter- 
minated the Sixth Annual Meeting. 
Among other pertinent speeches, Sir Ray- 
mond Unwin cautioned us against re- 
garding too intently the money we are 
spending for housing, with the suggestion 
that we consider rather the enduring 
values, both physical and humanistic, 
that we are getting in return. Coming 
from the well loved godfather of modern 
housing, in England and in the U. S., 
these words were a fitting benediction to 
a notable meeting. 


Saturday, October 15—Lawrence Hall 
Fowler has hit upon a grand subject for 
his collecting activities—portraits of ar- 
chitects, in the media of old prints. The 
Baltimore Museum of Art hung 37 of 
them in one of its galleries recently. There 
are no contemporaries, of course, since 
photography has apparently ended the 
good old custom of print making. The 
collection includes many more or less fa- 
mous creators in past epochs whose like- 
nesses it is a pleasure to see. 
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PAYNE F.A.U. 
Occupies only 4 square feet. 
Heats in winter, ventilates in 
summer. Requires no basement. 


Check These Outstanding Economies! 


@ Save basement excavation—$150 to $200 minimum. 


@ Save space. The F.A.U., amazingly small—only 4 
feet square—can be placed on the service porch, in the 
kitchen or in a convenient closet. Beautifully finished 
in colorful enamel, it is a fitting companion to mod- 


erne ranges and refrigerators. 


@ Simplest, new low cost installation in homes al- 


ready built or those building. 


®@ Positive, floor-to-ceiling thermo-control assures reg- 


ulated, economical warmth. 


H. ROY KELLEY DESIGNS A LIFE-HOUSE... 
AND HEATS IT WITH PAYNE'S FORCED AIR UNIT 


“H. Roy Kelley,” says LIFE magazine, “is one of the two most successful 
residential architects on the Pacific Coast. So monotonously has he won top 


the choice of experience. 





architectural prizes for home design that he is now regularly put on contest 


juries to keep him out of competition.” 


Such an impressive background — such experience — should make Mr. 
Kelley’s specifications noteworthy. Payne is pleased, therefore, with the 
choice of the Payne F.A.U. as the ideal heating plant for this charming 
6-room home. Mr. Kelley’s preference for Payneheat — the preference of 
so many prominent architects — is further proof that Payneheat truly is 


Check This EFFICIENCY! 


@ Payne-planned circulation system eliminates the 
discomfort and waste of cold floors—hot ceilings. 
@ Instant warmth in every room. Forced air heat 
warms right now! 

@ The Payne F.A.U. works all year ’round—takes no 
vacation! In hot summer months powerful blowers 
(operating independently of heating system) provide 
c-o-0-l-i-n-g ventilation. 

®@ Scientific circulation eliminates all objectionable 
odors—cooking, stale tobacco smoke, etc. 

@ The Payne F.A.U. is floated on rubber mountings 
it’s as quiet as a summer zephyr. 


The Payne Engineering Department is at your service. 


fat (a FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS * CALIFORNIA 
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Thirty-five invited architectural offices submitted 
each from four to seven 3 x 4 ft. sheets of rendered 
drawings in the “Goucher College Competition to 
Select an Architect to Prepare a General Develop- 
ment Plan and to Design One Principal Building 
(Library) .” Celebrating its fiftieth birthday, the 
women’s college plans a move from Baltimore to 
Towson, Md. Jury: Gilmore D. Clarke, John A. Hola- 
bird, David A. Robertson (Goucher president) , C. I. 
Winslow, Everett V. Meeks, chairman. Second, third 
and fourth prizes to Eliel and Eero Saarinen, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich.; Frederick G. Frost and Frederick G. 
Frost, Jr., New York, N. Y.; and Thompson, Holmes 
& Converse, New York, N. Y. 


GOUCHER COLLEGE COMPETITION 


The winners, Moore & Hutchins, New York, N. Y., with three of their competition 
drawings. The firm, organized last year: John C. B. Moore, Harvard ’18, Ecole 
des Beaux Arts ’27, part-time critic at Columbia since 1937; Hutchins, University 
of California '28, University of Pennsylvania ’29 and °30, one-time critic at Cooper 
Union. Both partners served their apprenticeships in the office of Delano & Aldrich. 


Rez Hardy 
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conduit carries telephone wiring through 


Many of today’s modern types of construction make 
it impossible to “fish” telephone wiring through com- 
pleted walls and floors. Wall insulation, fire-stops 
and ducts present barriers to concealed wiring, but 
built-in conduit will carry it through. 

Such conduit may be planned for future tele- 
phone wiring additions as well as immediate needs. 


Clients appreciate this forethought, because tele- 





phones may then be installed at any time without 
exposed wiring, without piercing walls and floors. 

One or two lengths of small pipe provide adequate 
telephone conduit for the average small house. 
Built in during construction, its cost is negligible. 
Your telephone company’s “Architects’ Service” 
will help you plan conduit layouts. There is no 


charge, of course. Just call them. 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


Hedrich-Blessing Phot. 


John W. Root (flanked by Mies van der Rohe and president George Fred Keck emphasized the fluidity of structure today, the distance 
Eimer C. Roberts): Competition is surely a better method of we have come from complaisant romanticism, the greater present oppor- 
selection than catch-as-catch-can with political variations. tunity for the architect to do some thinking. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER’S DINNER MEETING 


John Holabird, Miés van der Rohe (An October meeting honored him as new head of 
Armour Institute’s architectural department), and John W. Root. 


Competitions for public works and trends in architec- 
tural design were twin subjects discussed over the 
dinner table in Chicago’s Sky Top Roof, September 
13, in the A.I.A. Chapter’s first big meeting of the 
fall season. With president Elmer C. Roberts presid- 
ing, the full flowering of Chicago’s architectural pro- 
fession was in evidence, to hear and to argue with 
spokesmen of its own membership. Addresses intro- 
ducing for open discussion several phases of the two 
main subjects were: Government Competitions and 
Design, by Philip Brooks Maher, member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Architectural Design 
for the Procurement Division, Treasury Department, 
and members of the jury for recent Government post 
office competitions; The Wheaton Competition and 
Public Competitions in General, by John Wellborn 
Root, member of the recent Wheaton competition 
jury; Competitions Sponsored by Commercial Agen- 
cies, by Alfred Shaw, member of the jury for Amer- 
ican Gas Associations and Tittsburgh Glass Institute 
competitions; Structural and Spatial Patterns in Archi- 
tectural Design, by George Fred Keck, architect in 
charge of design at the new Bauhaus*; and Materials 
in Modern Design, by Paul Schweiker. 

*As we go to press the future of New Bauhaus is 
clouded by uncertainty. 


Philip B. Maher reviewed the Alfred Shaw: Contemporary George Senseny, Paul Schweiker who spoke Loebi—a Chapter vice presi- 
Government’s participation. designs need quality, ideas. of materials, and Jerrold Loebl. dent—and William Pereira. 
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| Specify MIL AMI 


LIFETIME CABINETS for “LIFE” HOUSES 


IAMI has made today’s building dollar buy more bathroom 
cabinet value than ever before in the history of the building 
industry. Not only are the new “all metal and glass” i 

far more attractively designed and better made of finer materials, but 
they are also more easily and quickly installed. The cabinets illustrated 


tance 
ppor- 


are only a few of the wide selection suitable for “Life” 


More than 130 standard models. Individual models made to evelilteate’ 


specifications. See our Catalog in Sweet's. 


‘LIFE’? HOUSES FOR $2000—$3000 INCOMES 


Colonial Model 403CF —at left — chromium 
frame around mirror. Fitted with brass, chrom- 
ium-plated light fixtures; conveniently located 
switch to control lights, and convenience outlet 
for electrical appliances. Cabinets are com- 
pletely wired at factory. Saves cost of 3 elec- 


NG 





itec- 

the ‘“‘LIFE’’ HOUSES FOR $3000—$4000 INCOMES 
_ Model shown at right is a square top cabinet fitted with single overhead 
eid. tubular Light Bracket No. 4. Overall selected No. 1 plate glass mirror is 
— held securely by stainless steel mirror clips. Light switch and electric 
— convenience outlet. Completely wired at factory. Saves cost of 2 elec- 


with 
itro- 
two 





trical outlets. Equipped with two adjustable 
glass shelves; die stamped razor blade drop; 
tooth brush racks and door stop. 


trical outlets. Regular equipment in- 
cludes three adjustable glass shelves; 
used razor blade drop ; tooth brush racks. 


and 
the 
be “LIFE” HOUSES FOR $5000—$6000 INCOMES 
ore: The cabinet at the left is fitted with the exclusive MIAMI 
eid Tubular No. 3 Light Brackets, designed to take a T-8 frosted 
ieee bulb. Equipped with adjustable chromium shields which 
tion permit shading of lights; light switch and convenience out- 
gen- let—completely wired at factory. Saves cost of 3 electrical 
ner- outlets. Mirror is selected No. 1 plate glass, set in brass 
tute chromium-plated frame. Three adjustable glass shelves; 
chi- chromium razor 
t in blade drop; tooth 
rials brush holders. 
s is 

“LIFE” HOUSES FOR $10,000—$12,000 INCOMES 





pleted at factory. 


The “IMPERIAL” Ensemble (right)—MIAMI’S 
finest creation—for those who want the best. 
Frame around entire cabinet is brass, chromium 
plated. Spacious side cabinets have chromium 
framed, mirror doors. Three adjustable glass 
shelves; stainless steel tooth brush holders. White 
Vitrolite shelf under center mirror. Two light 
bulbs concealed behind the opal flash glass panel 
at top provide indirect lighting. All wiring com- 





MIAMI GLORIFIES THE AMERICAN BATHROOM 
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MIAMI CABINET DIVISION - 





Ihe PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio. 





FORUM OF EVENTS 


W. Eugene Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvar Aalto, newly arrived in New York, have long been 
the main reasons for architectural pilgrimages to Finland. Easily in 
any man’s list of the world’s half-dozen outstanding modern archi- 
tects, Alvar Aalto and his collaborator are now to do the Finnish 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair, their three competition de- 


signs having placed first, second, and third. 


$5,000 Mural Winners. For the two huge murals to embellish Hall 
of the Judiciary and Hall of Legislation, U. S. Government Building 
at New York Fair, $5,000 each to James Owen Mahoney, Texan 
Prix de Rome painter, and George Harding of Wynnewood, Pa. 
Jury included Eugene Savage, Ernest Peixotto, Reginald Marsh, 
Leon Kroll, and their decision immediately touched off a contro- 
versy among muralists, some of whom say Mahoney’s design (left) 
shows a lack of originality expected in such a prominent setting. 


St. Michael’s Hit. One week after the Atlantic Coast hurricane a 
tornado hit Charleston, S. C., with severe damage to St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Church (top middle), an architectural treasure. 


a 


os 


CAI 
« i 
Associated Press 
A. P. News. Isamu Noguchi, American-born sculptor, won in a field 
of 188 competitors the $1,000 prize for design of a bronze panel over 
Rockefeller Center’s new Associated Press Building. After two months’ 
work on one scheme, Noguchi spent the last three days on a new 
idea; the three-day scheme won. Second prize, John Tatschl; third. 
Joseph C. Fleri. Jury: John Gregory, Holger Cahill, Lloyd Stratton 
Saas tome (A. P.), Wallace K. Harrison and L. Andrew Reinhard. 
Oregon Moves In. Dignitaries dedicated See 
new capitol at Salem October 1, which : America in France. Pointe de Grave Memorial, built by the French to 


was the subject of a nation-wide com- - g commemorate spot at mouth of the Gironde River near Bordeaux where 
petition, won by Trowbridge & Living- e Lafayette embarked for America in 1777 and first units of the A.E.F. 


ston and Francis Keally, architects. © Associated Press landed in 1917. Architect: Andre Ventre. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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This is the Rgffman Temperature Con- 
troller—the Ragenious ‘balancer’ 
which mainta a uniform room 
temperature und@all conditions. 











To the many advantages of forced hot water heatt\g, Hoff- 
man Hot Water Controls now add hair-breadth reQylation 
of room temperature. When installed on either new or re- 
modeled hot water heating systems the old troubles of Yold 
70”, overheating and uncomfortable variations in room \m- 
perature are eliminated for good. 

Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat combines continu 
circulation with temperature controlling devices which effe 
a constant balance between heat loss and heat supply. Hea 
is supplied to the radiators on a gradually ascending or 
descending temperature scale—never in bursts of high tem- 
perature water. 

The Hoffman Controls can be applied to hot water boilers 
using any form of automatic firing and are adjustable for any 
BTU emission desired and for design temperatures from 
— 40° to +20°. 

Complete operating and design information is included in 
the new Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat Manual. We'll 
be glad to send a copy on request. Hoffman Specialty Co., 
Inc., Dept. AF-11, Waterbury, Conn. 


HOFFMAN 


CONTROLLED HEAT 


_-_ AE me, 


By the makers of Hoffman Venting Valves, Supply Vaives, 
Traps and Pumps—Sold everywhere by Leading Whole- 
salers of Heating and Plumbing Equipment. 
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Elbow Bending 
Forum: 

Have you ever tried to eat from a plate 
that was not directly in front of you? Do 
you know of any condition more 
ducive to a yen for burying your fork in 


con- 


the hide of a neighbor? 

New York City’s new “Elbow Room” 
was beautifully photographed and well 
presented in the September Forum. The 
Room is elegant and striking, but I find 
simple pleasure in picturing the situation 
that will arise when the men at the four 
corner places take their seats and find 
their plates opposite their right or left 


shoulders. There is a smile in the thought 
of what happens to the men in the center 
seats upon being called to the telephone 
and trying to push their chairs straight 
back over the nice thick carpeting. 

Incidentally, though not apropos of the 
question of “Elbow Room,” I venture to 
predict that the voluptuous chairs will 
soon be exchanged for a type from which 
one may eat with some comfort. 

Yours for real Elbow Room some day, 

Hueu E. Jones 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Competitions Cont'd. 
Forum: 

. . These terms [Wheaton College com- 
petition program] stated that an answer 
was wanted that “should express archi- 
tecturally as well as educationally the 
progressive ideals of our time” with “some 
harmony in color and scale” with exist- 
ing buildings. These terms seemed to me 
clear enough. They appeared to indicate 
that education in the arts is of necessity 
strongly rooted in the past, while at the 
same time it freshly faces the present, 
and points toward the future. Such a 
view, while eliminating the tags of any 
nameable style, the columns, 
pediments, and so forth, would preserve 
that basic grace and comeliness that gives 
vitality. In short, a designed building, 
using freely modern materials and methods 
but timeless in its appeal; not staking its 


cornices, 


all upon the hazard that the crudeness of 
today will be the beauty of tomorrow. 
Such expression is difficult and elusive; it 
was not aimed at by the favored ones 
nor apparently wanted by the judges . 

There is a broader aspect of the matter, 
too. The public, and many architects also, 
see no happy mean between a copying of 
the past, and total abandonment of it; 
while, as I see it, architectural progress 
lies in just that happy mean—designed 
buildings, expressive at once of the heri- 
tage and the individuality that make hu- 
man beings. 

ALFrreD BusseELLE 

New York, N. Y. 

Forum: 

What a swell plan won the Wheaton 
College competition: the jury is certainly 
to be congratulated on its choice of first 
place, and on its report thereon—but 
what in the name of heaven led to their 
dithyrambic comments on_ the 
placed second? 

The minds that picked the winner must 
have been in abeyance, or the wind was 
wrong, when they lit on those chromium 
four-leaf clovers, Messieurs Gropius and 
Breuer. As I see it: 1) M. Gropius’ down- 
stairs exhibition and entrance hall, so 
much admired by the jury, is a most un- 
satisfactory solution: painting would in- 
evitably flatten in color since the room is 
both over-lit and confusingly lit from 
both sides—any painter like myself knows 
this, or anyone with gallery experience. . . 

2) The jury has gently noted that: “per- 
haps” the circulation is not altogether 
happy, and the remoteness of the library 
and the small auditorium has not alto- 
gether escaped them, but Mr. Saarinen’s 
library, 100 ft. nearer the college than 
M. Gropius (see plot plans) seems to 
them “unnecessarily remote,” without 
qualification. . . 

So much for a brief summary of func- 
tional errors. Esthetically, [the] Gropius 
plan’s relation to the lake is incoherent if 
extant, and the various elements are 
saved from parthenogenesis only by the 
attenuated glazed passages, unhandsome 
in themselves and totally “inadequate” in 
force to offset the movement of the main 
masses that betray so complete a misap- 
prehension of the movement of the ter- 
rain. 

As to the “undoubtedly handsome ele- 
vators” I find them dry as a Methodist 
bishop and twice as doctrinaire, in their 
stale repetition of the currently classical 
tricks of the International school. . . I 
strongly suspect that any recognized 
American firm of architects submitting 
such a design might have fared very 


design 


differently in the jury’s report. Here’s to 
less luck and more thought on juries. 
Cuartes Voorutes 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Upstanding House 
Forum: 

Your October 1935 issue featured on 
pages 354 and 355 a Week End House on 
Long Island. Was this house in the path 
of the recent storm? If so, how does it 
look now? 

Georce B. CoomsBe 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


The house to which Architect Coombe refers 
was directly in the path of the recent hurricane 
but weathered the fracas entirely unharmed. 
The force of wind against and over one side 
of a conventionally designed house causes a 
destructive vacuum on the opposite side. In 
the case of the week-end house designed by 
Architects A. Lawrence Kocher and Albert 
Frey (above), the wind—which was suf- 
ficiently severe to bowl over a 30-foot oak tree 
100 yards leeward—rushed over and under the 
building, left it undisturbed. The steel stilts 
prevented damage from flood waters. 

The U. S. Government considers this house 
so completely stormproof that for three Gov- 
ernment observers in the hurricane-ridden Canal 
Zone three houses have been completed from 
practically identical Kocher and Frey de- 
signs.—Eb. 


Promotion 
Forum: 
.. . I think the presentation of my house 
(Aren Forum, Sept., 38) was excellent: 
in fact it was so good that I rented the 
house a few days after sending some re 
prints to a broker. 
Jasper MorGaNn 
New York, N. Y. 


Erratum 

Credit for floors, Longchamps Restau- 
rant (Arcnu Forum, Oct., °38) should 
have read: floor slabs, Gypsteel, furnished 
by Structural Gypsum Division, Amer 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Co.—Eb. 
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Sweep away red tape- 


@ Give your customers better service 
on home loans—leave out red tape, 
delays and disappointment—have 
money released to you sooner! 


Finance home loans at home through 
a /ocal institution that fosters savings 
and lending to encourage home 


building! 


Your /ocal Savings or Building and 
Loan Association is that source. We 
use a “thrift for building” plan that 
lends three million dollars a day on 
American homes—that finances nearly 
half of America’s small home loans for 
construction and remodeling! 


Nearly 110 years ago the first amor- 
tized home loan plan was introduced 
in America by our type of institution. 
And home owners who have built new 


homes, bought existing ones, refinanced 


property and modernized have en- 


joyed the benefits of this home financ- 


ing service all these years. 


Check these home financing advan- 
tages offered by your local Savings or 


ARCHITECTS! Whether it’s for 


buving, building, modernizing or 
refinancing, this local home 
financing service will give you 
definite proof that— 


WHEN YOU SUPPORT YOUR 
LOCAL SAVINGS AND HOME 
FINANCING INSTITUTION 
—YOU HELP LOCAL 
SUERTE Le 









FINANCE HOME LOANS AT HOME! 


Building and Loan Association. Then 

you'll be glad to recommend us 

where home dollars are invested at 

home to help local business and make 

local jobs! 

1. Fast service—no red tape 

2. Convenient service—easy to under- 
stand 

3. Friendly service—deal with neigh- 
bors 


4. Long term loans—repaid like rent 


For a sound, efficient, friendly source 
of home financing, we offer our services 
for your consideration. Recommend 


us, we are waiting to help you! 


This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments sponsored by members of the 
United States Building and Loan 
League, 333 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


SAVINGS OR BUILDING 
AND. LOAN ASSOCIATION 
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In step with 
progress... 


Just as LIFE HOUSES repre- 
sent the great advance 
during recent years in 
the design and construc- 
tion of small homes, so 
Moncrief Winter Air Conditioners embody all the latest improve- 
ments and features that contribute to winter comfort. Moncrief 
has done notable pioneer work in developing winter air condi- 
tioning for the home, and Moncrief Winter Air Conditioners give 
builders and home owners the utmost in efficiency and economy. 


COAL-FIRED 


Moncrief Winter Air Conditioners are made in specialized types 
for coal, oil and gas fire. All are enclosed in beautifully finished 
cabinets, adapted to the modern finished basement, and their 
great economy and marvelously convenient automatic operation 
make a strong appeal to the home owner of today. 


Moncrief Engineering Service is available without cost to archi- 
tects and builders for estimating and laying out plans. Write for 
new illustrated literature and data sheets adapted for your files. 


* 


Sales representa- 

tives located in 

the principal 
cities 


* 


OIL-FIRED GAS-FIRED 


— 
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Wide World 


A $500 MILLION STORM 


puts the spurs to Build- 
ing and Financing. 


Tue problem of replacing physical prop- 
erty destroyed by the Northeast’s recent 
hurricane is first and foremost one for 
Building and its twin sister, Financing. 
It will be their job to rebuild as much of 
the $500 million worth of destroyed prop- 
erty as possible, to find funds to help 
those whose security and means of liveli- 
hood have been swept away. 


Financing. Early at the scene of the storm 
was WPAdministrator Hopkins, pinch- 
hitting for the President. He immediately 
mobilized 100,000 relief workers in the 
stricken area, promised to hire more as 
specific needs developed. For reconstruc- 
tion of roads, bridges, sea walls, etc., 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island alone 
sought $40 million of WPA aid. 

As the Federal Government would not 
provide outright grants to reconstruct 
private properties, that responsibility was 
left to private institutions. Quickly to 
their assistance came FHA whose insur- 


| ance in such emergencies will cover losses 


to 20 per cent of the cumulative amount 
lent by each approved institution. To aid 
those whose security was inadequate for 
private lenders, the Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration made loans for anything from 
new roofs to new fishing boats. The Cor- 
poration’s lending terms are dictated by 
each individual situation. 


Building. Although Building awaits the 
conclusion of Financing’s maneuvers, im- 
mediate effect of the hurricane was felt 


| in sudden demands for roofer’s supplies. 
| Thus, the roofing industry went into high 


gear, planned 24-hour capacity production 
for three weeks to meet increased de- 
mand. Typical is Rhode Island’s estimate 
that $100 million will be required to re- 
build homes in the State. 

Most unexpected news was that at least 
300 million feet of high grade white pine 
timber was blown down in the States of 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 
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2. <3 Ps 3 
@ Swirling bands of color, squares, triangles—any a color range from white through vivid colors to 
design or pattern you specify can be followed casily deepest black, are responsible for the increasing use 


with Terrazzo. The infinite pattern possibilities, plus of Terrazzo in many types of buildings. 
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or EET — hurrying in Terrazzo is dense, hard concrete. It is dif- 
i and out of office ficult to stain or soil. It needs a minimum of 
oT - ° ° ° i * ° , ; 
* buildings, rushing on _ care and it is reasonable in cost. Your clients 

theerrands of business! will appreciate these advantages. And you will 

: ; You need a floor of _ be pleased at the ever new and original de- 
1e . . rt: 
ve lasting beauty and character to stand up un- signs at your command. Terrazzo floors are 
lt der the steady, day in and day out pounding. literally made to your special order. : 
. Terrazzo floors grow in favor more and more Let us send you detailed information about 
a for modern office and commercial buildings — this unusual decorative and structural material 
e- because they refuse to wear out. They offer for lobbies, hallways, stairways and wainscot- 
te you the widest latitude in design and use of ing. Write the National Terrazzo and Mosaic 
. color—and they stay fresh and colorful for life. Association, 1406 G St., NW, Washington, D.C. 
st 





. THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 
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Your clients appreciate the 


LIFE 


convenience, and beauty of 


STANWIN 


— one of the Crittall Casements 


Stanwin is the lighter-weight Crittall 
Casement to use for distinctive small 
homes, with handsome new hardware, 
designed for easy ee of screens, 
venetian blinds, and drapes 


Permanence, economy of —?. ease of 
operation and cleaning, fuel economy 
and better health due to reduced air in- 
filtration — these are advantages which 
justify considering Stanwin on the most 
modest projects. 

Crittall-Federal offers you a complete 
line of metal windows from one depend- 
able source. Crittall Casements are made 


in three weights, of steel, aluminum, or | 
They embody the designs and | 


bronze. 
patents of the world’s largest maker of 
casement windows. Federal Industrial 


Sash are fully arc-welded for less costly | 


installation and maintenance. 


Call the nearest representative, or write | 


direct for the new Stanwin catalog. 


Crittall-Federal, Inc. 


Stanwin, Universal and Norman Casements — 
Federal Industrial Sash 
Plant and General Offices— 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Sales Offices in: 
Boston Milwaukee 
Washington Chicago 
New York Dallas 
Miami Detroit 


Representatives in 
all principal cities, 


HOME COSTS DROP 


in sixteen reporting 


cities, rise in six. 


= from 27 cities to the Feder al | 
Home Loan Bank Board indicate con- | 
tinued declines in the cost of building its 


|standard house. Between June and Sep- 


. 
tember, the period covered by these re- | 


ports, costs decreased in sixteen cities, 
remained unchanged in five, and rose in 
six. However, cost 
vigorous as they were earlier in the year— 
an indication that they may soon level off. 

Only drop to exceed one cent per cubic 


foot was in West Palm Beach, where a 1.5 


declines were not as 


‘cent drop carried the cost to 24.2 cents. 
0.9 cents, was in Boston, | 
cents per | 


| Largest rise, 
costs now stand at 26.2 
Highest cubic foot cost in the 27 
reporting cities is Springfield, Ill. (28.4 
/cents); lowest is Columbia, S. C. (20.3 
cents) which in June dipped to 19.9 cents, 
but is now at last year’s level. 
Comparison of September with 
those in September of last year shows how 


where 


cu. ft. 


costs 


general has been the downward movement. | 


Only 
and that, 
other hand, 
cities, 1.0 cent in fifteen cities. Below are 
costs in 21 of the principal cities: 


one city, Roanoke, reported a rise; 
of 0.9 cents. Declines, on the 


CUBIC-FOOT COSTS 
JUNE SEPT. SEPT. 
1938 1937 1936 


FHLBB DISTRICTS 
| STATES AND SEPT. 
CITIES 1938 


BOSTON: 


CONNECTICUT: 

NEW HAVEN $0.234 $0.234 $0.246 $0.231 
MAINE 

PORTLAND 221 .230 .242 219 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

BOSTON ‘ .253 278 .249 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

MANCHESTER ‘ 224 
RHODE ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE ‘ a ‘ .232 


| WINSTON-SALEM: 


ALABAMA: 

BIRMINGHAM ‘ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. . 
FLORIDA: 

TAMPA 

WEST PALM 


MARYLAND: 
BALTIMORE 

NORTH CAROLINA: 
RALEIGH 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 
COLUMBIA 

VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND 
ROANOKE 





| 
CHICAGO: 
ILLINOIS: 
CHICAGO 282 289 
SPRINGFIELD .284 .290 
| WISCONSIN: 
| MILWAUKEE ’ .240 
RL LL ee 
| TOPEKA: 
COLORADO: 
DENVER 
NEBRASKA: 
| OMAHA 
OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


exceeded 2.0 cents in three | 


| line 


CHOOSE, | CAN 
SPECIFY A 
Lochinvar 


It is good news to know Lochin- 
var makes an automatic oil burning 
winter air-conditioning furnace for any 
size home from $2,000 
to $15,000. Thousands 
of home builders have 
discovered that the 
economical and effi- 
cient performance of 
these heating units to- 
gether with their low 
prices have made it 
possible for them to have the luxury of 
automatic oil heat without paying the 
penalty of high fuel bills, and expensive 
service calls. Illustrated above is Loch- 
invar’s Multiple one? Burner that 
burns No. 1 : 
or No. 2 fuel 
oil, contains 
no moving 
parts or mo- 
tors. Just 
light this 
burner in the 
fall and shut 
it off in the 
spring —it 
operates as 
simply as that! 


© A cross section of the Junior-Aire, our medium sized 
| furnace, that is modern in design, attractively priced 
and comes completely equipped wi 


ANS 
— 


—. 


| automatic controls. 


HOT WATER IS CHEAPER NOW 


Just think of it, hot water at 14 
to 14 the cost of gas or electric- 
ity is yours if you specify this 
automatic. oil-burning water 
heater. Why not find out about 
this ular priced Lochinvar 
ioe you build? 


LOCHINVAR 


CORPORATION 
14247 Tireman Ave. 
DEARBORN, MICH. 
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ray be satisfactory for a limited time— 
“GOOD WILL IT BE AFTER FIVE OR TEN 
NG IN THE HOME?—THEN COMES THE REAL TEST 
"PIPING SYSTEM—AND THEN IS THE TIME WHEN COPPER 
PIPING PROVES ITS WORTH BEYOND QUESTION— AND GOES ON 
PROVING IT WITH YEAR AFTER YEAR OF EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
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With the possible exception of extremely abnormal water conditions, 
a STREAMLINE copper piping system will outlast the building in which 
it is installed. 
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for LIFE! 


Every architect, building manager, realtor or home owner knows that reliable 
piping for plumbing and heating is the most important thing in the building. To 
use out-moded, rustable pipe with its old-fashioned threaded fittings to supply 
modern fixtures and radiators is as impracticable as it is inconsistent. 


7. 


Pe 
3 





Modern bathroom, kitchen or laundry fixtures cannot render that peak of effi- 
cient service that was intended to go hand in hand with their handsome appear- 
ance, nor can heating units obtain top efficiency with a conducting system that 
restricts flow, cloggs and corrodes. 


STREAMLINE Copper Pipe connected with STREAMLINE Fittings assures a piping 
installation that incorporates tremendous resistance to rust, clogging and vibra- 
tion. More than that, its cost is little, if any, higher than materials that corrode 


ST R EAMLINE and leak after a few years of service. 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION America’s foremost architects have specified STREAMLINE in thousands of instal- 
MUELLER BRASS CO. lations throughout the United States. Realtors and building managers know that 
PORT HURON MICHIGAN this efficient copper system provides a key argument for the sale of property. 


—__) ee 


Specify genuine STREAMLINE —Insist upon it being used. 
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FORUM OF 


AWARDS 


To Charles D. Maginnis of Boston, presi- 
dent of the A.LA., an honorary corre- 
sponding membership in the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


To Paul Lester Wiener of New York, the 
Grand Prix in Public Building Archi- 
tecture, awarded by the French Govern- 
ment, for his U. S. Pavilion in the Paris 
1937 Exposition, designed in collaboration 
with Charles H. Higgins and Julian 
Clarence Levi. 


To Raymond F. Loewy of New York, 
Gold Medal for his contributions to 
American Transportation Design, awarded 
by the French Government for his work 
in the Paris 1987 Exposition. 


Also by the Government of France, the 
following awards to architects whose work 
was shown in a photographic exhibition 
of American architecture in the U. S. 
Pavilion at the Paris 1937 Exposition: 
to Reinhard & Hofmeister of New York, 
the Grand Prix for their participation in 
the design of Rockefeller Center; to 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon of New York, 
the Grand Prix for the Empire State 
Building; to Voorhees; Gmelin & Walker 


EVENTS 


of New York, Diploma of Honor for the 
Irving Trust Company Building; to 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Diploma 
of Honor for the Everett Pulp Mills, 
Everett, Wash.; to Albert Kahn of De- 
troit, Gold Medal for WWJ Radio Sta- 
tion, the Upjohn Block, and _ several 
factories; to Gordon B. Kaufmann of 
Los Angeles, Gold Medal for the Times- 
Mirror Building, Los Angeles; to Holabird 
& Root of Chicago, Silver Medal for 
North Dakota State Capitol, A. C. Smith 
Building, Milwaukee, and Racine County 
Court House; to Howe & Lescaze of New 
York, Silver Medal for the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Building; to Fouilhoux, 
Howells & Hood of New York, Silver 
Medal for Daily News Building, New 
York. 


Also by the Government of France, the 
following awards in residential architec- 
ture: to Alden B. Dow of Midland, Mich., 
the Grand Prix for residence and office 
of the architect and the John Whitman 
residence in Midland; to Treanor & Fatio 
of New York, Gold Medal for the J. 
Makaroff residence, Palm Beach, Fla.; to 
Harris Armstrong of Webster Groves, 
Mo., Silver Medal for office of Leo Shan- 
ley; to George Howe of New York, Silver 


(Continued from page 30) 


Medal for the Wasserman residence jy 
Philadelphia; to Richard Neutra of Lo 
Angeles, Bronze Medal for the Willian 
Beard residence in Altadena, Calif., th 
Gertrude Kun residence in Hollywood 
Calif., and a school at Bell, Calif.; to 
William W. Wurster of San Francisco 
Bronze Medal for the Frank McIntosh 
residence in Santa Clara, Calif., and the 
Frederick Benner residence in Berkeley. 


Also by the Government of France, the 
following awards in the classification of 
sports buildings and housing: to Karcher 
& Smith of Philadelphia, Silver Medal for 
the field house at Swarthmore College: 
to Allen & Webster of Chicago, Bronze 
Medal for the Beloit Stadium, Beloit, 
Wis.; to Alfred Kastner of Washington, 
D. C., Bronze Medal for large scale, low 
cost housing in Philadelphia, Pa. and 
Hightstown, N. J. 


To William J. Glackens of New York, 
the Grand Prix for painting, awarded by 
the French Government, for his work in 
the Paris 1937 Exposition. 


To Herbert Newmann and _ Herbert 
Struppmann, architects, first prize of 
$1,500 in the Ladies’ Home Journal Small 
Home Design Competition. 

(Continued on page 78) 


bow to you Architects who designed 
| LIFE’s “Traditional” Houses .. . 
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Richard Koch, H. Roy 

Kelley, Royal Barry Wills, 

Aymar Embury, II, will 

please step to the head of 

the class. 

decry the skill of your contemporary modernists, but 
because, in your interpretation of the spiritual warmth 
and beauty inherent in the house of wood, you have 
spoken our language with telling effect. And we'll even 
risk a bruised neck by predicting that the vote in response 
to the ballot on page 67 of LIFE for September 26, 
1938, will be overwhelmingly for the “Traditional.” 
To your contribution towards the future living comfort 
and contentment of the Ramseys, Calverts, Black- 


Your set of these sheets, together with supplementary tech- 
nical data, will be mailed free on request. Just address 


Not that we 


ture. 


bourns, Smiths and their fellow future home-owners, 
Arkansas Soft Pine replies in your language. In that re- 
ply, yours and all other specification writers have avail- 
able an interpretation of framing and finishing lumber, 
woodwork and flooring in terms suited to simplified prac- 
tice in drafting an informative specification for all-wood 
construction. In this practical way, through the medium 
of Don Graf Data Sheets, we present the merits and all 
round utility of Arkansas Soft Pine 

Satin-like Interior Trim and lumber 

...one of Nature’s remarkabie 

achievements in balanced soft tex- 

. . for construction of frame 

dwellings of traditional worth. 


— 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


1138 BOYLE BUILDING, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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EXTERIOR WALLS. Homes like the Ramsey’s will have 
the attractive, sturdy, protective outside walls that are wanted 
—and additional insulation, too, with Bildrite Sheathing 
and Insulite Siding Materials. 


» » » 


Any family can obtain this information 
from architects who are familiar with 
the new, modern materials. Labor saving 
materials that resist weather, deaden 
sound, insulate at no extra cost, and offer 
textures and patterns in tune with 
today. For almost a quarter of a century 
materials to meet any family’s needs 
have been manufactured by the Insulite 


Company. 
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ANY FAMILY’S IDEAL HOME CAN 
HAVE THESE MODERN WALLS.... 


INSULITE EXTERIOR WALLS 


BILDRITE SHEATHING. For walls that insulate as they build. 
Large sizes mean economy through speedy application. 


BRIKLITE SIDING. Gives any house the appearance of brick — 
outside walls that do not require painting — reduces fire 
hazard — and, with its base of Graylite insulation is obtained 
at no extra cost. 


ASBESTOS SIDING SHINGLES. For exterior walls where the 
friendly appearance of shingled sidewalls is preferred — a 
fireproofed surface that never needs painting. A modern solu- 
tion to many needs in modernizing and new construction. 


INSULITE INTERIOR WALLS 


SATINCOTE. Provides finished walls and ceilings, and at the 
same time its finished surface is primed and sealed for future 
decorative treatments or color schemes. Its smooth surface is 
satisfying, highly light reflective—and Satincote INSULATES! 


SMOOTHCOTE. The sunshine that is wanted in every room is re- 
flected in these walls and ceilings. Has a firm, smooth surface. 
Readily cleanable. Light cream color—ANDIT INSULATES! 


WWORYLITE. Natural wood finish — light ivory color in linen 
or burlap textures. Absorbs and retards sounds — AND IT 
INSULATES! 


GRAYLITE. Provides the dignity and warmth of rugged gray 
brown walls. In linen and burlap textures, adaptable to many 
decorative and finishing treatments. Absorbs and retards 
sounds — AND IT INSULATES! 


LOK-JOINT LATH. Designed especially to provide a safe base 
for plaster and minimize plaster cracks. Has a special patented 
lok to reinforce joints — holds plaster with a bulldog grip! 


AND IT INSULATES! 
BRONZELITE PRODUCTS. For paneling, wainscoting, ornamental 


decoration and trim, and in rooms where smooth, hard 
textures or tile effects are desired. Flat or glazed surfaces. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, WRITE DEPT. AF118 


The INSULITE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


In eastern Canada, King Street West and Sudbury Street, Toronto, Ontario. In western Canada, Kenora, Ontario. 
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(Continued from page 74) 
COMPETITIONS 


Again this year James Blauvelt & Asso 
ciates and Country Life are holding a 
competition for students of interior dec- 
the design of a dining room in 
a country The 
room should be one that can eventually 


oration 
house of medium size. 
be turned into a living room or used as 
an extension of a living room. It should 
be adaptable for small or large parties, 
hunt breakfasts, buffet suppers. Stanley 
MeCandless of Yale University, an au- 
thority on lighting, heads the jury. Clos 
ing date, Janudty 1, 1939. Further details 
Blauvelt & Associates, 38 
York, N. Y. 


from James 
East 57th Street, New 
Thirteen mural competitions and two 
sculpture competitions for post offices have 
announced by the Procurement 
Each 


citizens 


been 


Division. competition is open to 


American who are residents of 
that State, and in most cases in neighbor- 
mural 


ing States as well. In six of the 


competitions* runners up will receive 
specific commissions for other post offices. 
The following chart lists the competi- 


tions, their closing dates, the amounts of 


the awards, and the States eligible to com- 
pete. The commission price will include 
the cost of materials and installation ex- 
penses. 


For the names of the chairmen of each 


State & City 


1. Kan., Salina 2 sculptures 
2. Ill., Evanston 2 sculptures 
8. Cal., Burbank 2 murals 
t. Md., Bethesda 1 mural 
*5. Mich., E. Detroit 1 mural 
Ind., Jasper 1 mural 
"6. Minn., St. Paul 1 mural 
lowa, Marion 1 mural 
*7. Mont., Deer Lodge 1 mural 
*8. Mo., St. Louis 1 mural 


9. N. Y., New Rochelle 3 mural 
vignettes 


“10. N. C., Burlington 2 murals 


11. Ohio, Medina 1 mural 
12. Ore., Salem 1 mural 
13. Puerto Rico 

Mayaguez 2 murals 
14. Wash., Wenatchee 1 mural 
*15. Wis., Wausau 2 murals 


Type of Work Price 





State Committee who will forward ful] 
competition data, write to Edward B 
Rowan, Superintendent, Section of Paint 
ing and Sculpture, Procurement Division, 


Washington, D. C. 


Other States 
Eligible 


Closing Date 


$7,000 Feb. 15 183 states west 
of Mississippi 
8,000 Feb. 1. All states east 
of Mississippi 
1,900 Feb. 15 Nevada 
1,000 Nov. 30 D. C., Va., W. Va. 
650) eos Ind. 
sop NOV oe 
675! . lowa 
6755 Feb. 1 Minn. 
655 Feb. 15 N. Dak., Wyo. 
S. Dak. 
1,220 Feb. 1 Ark., Kan. 
Mo., Okla. 
2,300 Dec. 1 
1,900 Feb. 1 Ala., Ga., Miss. 
S. Car., Tenn. 
730 Dec. 1 
2.300 Feb. 15 Idaho 
2,000 Feb. 1 Virgin Is. 
2,600 Feb. 15 
1,600 Nov. 30 Ill. 








Easy On The Eyes! 


One pane windows permit an unobstructed view and lessen 
eye strain. With this better vision there is also a greater 
percentage of light transmitted than through multiple 
pane windows. With the trend to larger areas of glass 
in homes and buildings of all types, consider the use of 


one pane windows and specify Clearlite Quality Glass. 
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EASY ON THE EYES 


FOURCO GLASS GO., CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
Branch Sales Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO « FORT SMITH, ARK. 
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DECEMBER 1938 


CRANBROOK INSTITUTE OF 
SCIENCE BUILDING 48 


A distinguished architect demonstrates that the acadentre 
building can dispense with the traditional approach 


DETROIT EDISON BUILDING 425 


Scientific contro! of tight, noise, and air in a utility com 
pany'’s new headquarters 


APARTMENT HOUSE 429 


Air conditioning brings new problems and new solutions 
to the apartment house field 


PLUS 433 


A distinguished group of architects, artists and scientists 
make their debut as editors. 


FLORIDA ARCHITECTURE 449 


An outstanding U. S. resort center turns to modern for its 
new resicences and commercial buildings 


TWO HOUSES 465 


Continuing the series of smali house case studies 


EXHIBITIONS 468 


Two exhibitions in California and Massachusetts; one de 
signed for and both designed by architects. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 471 


Welding: a new way to do a better job at lower cost 


THE INTEGRATED HOUSE 


Pre-cut Framing: Los Angeles itumbermen and builders 
cooperate in plan which saves money for both. 


BUILDING MONEY 477 


Engineering puts low cost housing on a conveyor belt, 
builds 300 houses in 50 working days ... Mortgage costs 
under a microscope ... Houston's triplet modern apart- 
ments... NAREB and the building and loaners convene 
..+ Small house cost trend ... The Lambert Plan for in 
between housing ... Remodeling of an apartment with a 
past... Seattie’s secondhand home market. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 2 
THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Thought, contention, discussion, reminiscence from archi- 
tectural minds that are also vocal. 


THE DIARY 15 
Comment, news, personalities from an architectural 
observer. 

FORUM OF EVENTS 18 
Bureau of Standards research ... A pictorial record of 


news—significant, informative or merely entertaining 


ac agai i amen i i i i i i i a i i i a i 


LETTERS 24 
Home Floor Show... Plus... What This Country Needs. 
BOOKS 2 


An outstanding reference book on schools from England. 





Editor, Howard Myers; Managing Editor, Ruth Goodhue; Associates, John Beinert, Anna De 
Cormis, Paul Grotz, Joseph ¢ Hazen, Jr., Barbara Hunt, George Nelson, Henry H. Saylor, 
Madeline Kroll Thatcher, Nadia Williams, Alian Woodle, Henry Wright 
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PERMITS 


Monthly data 
Comparison with 
Aug. 38 Sept. '37 
Residential $ 86.3 f‘ 61.4 
47.6 f 1 83 
25.6 
159.5 


1938 


(millions) 


Sept 


Non-residential 
Additions, 
TOTAL 


repairs 


1936 1937 


VOLUME, In an effort to present a 
more comprehensive picture of Building’s 
ever-changing status, Tue Forum this 
month revises its analysis of construction 
statistics; includes, as well as comparative- 
ly monthly figures, cumulative totals of the 
year’s permits and contracts and con- 
trasts them with the corresponding fig- 
ures of the preceding year (see above) . 

Most salient fact borne out by this 
month’s statistics is that the dollar volume 
of permits for the first nine months of 
the current year has broken through the 
1937 level by a small but significant one- 
half of 1 per cent—the first time since 
an unseasonal January volume of New 
York City permits swelled the national 
total beyond reason. Bolstering the total 
volume has been activity in the residential 
classification, which for the first nine 
months of 1938 stood 11.7 per cent above 
the corresponding figure of last year. 

As of October, the cumulative volume 
of total contracts, whose fluctuations lag 
behind permits by as much as _ three 
months, was only 0.2 per cent shy of the 
1937 level. 


IN-BETWEEN HOUSING. After a 
talk with his housing lieutenants, President 
Roosevelt month ago called in the press, 
announced that he had found a loophole 
in Government’s housing program and 


MONTH 


(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor) 


ay 


CONTRACTS 


First nine months 
1938 


(millions) 


Comparison 

with 1937 
+11.7° Residential 

3.1 Non-residential. . 

17.0 

0.5 TOTAL 


Heavy engineering 


1936 1937 1938 


that he planned to fill it. He noted that 
the U. S. Housing Authority was financ- 
ing projects to rent at $5 per room per 
month and downward, that the Federal 
Housing Administration was fostering 
projects to rent at $10 and upward, that 
no one was supplying housing in between 
these rental brackets. Further presidential 
comments indicated that legislation might 
be proposed at the next Congress which 
would lure investment to construction of 
the lacking in-between housing. The bait: 
a guaranteed income of from 3 to 314 
per cent. The prey: individual investors 
who have $1,000 to $10,000 of cash on 
hand but who are afraid of Wall Street’s 
securities. 

Although the President emphasized that 
no such plan had as yet been devised, 
speculation was that it would approach 
the Lambert Plan in mechanics, but be 
stripped of some of its tax exemption fea- 
tures (see page 486). Meanwhile, the 
Lambert Plan, operating at Princeton, 
N. J., was housing low incomers at $6.25 
(plus heat) per room, was netting its 
sponsor a tidy 4 per cent return on his 
investment. 

Prospect of further Government entry 
into the housing field prompted the 
Metropolitan League of Savings and Loan 
Associations in tri-annual conference at 
New York City last month to send to 


Oct. 1938 


(millions) 


131.0 +42.5 
114.0 
357.7 
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(Source: Moody’s Investors Servic: 


First ten months 
1938 
(millions) 
$ 799.0 
816.6 
890.2 
2,505.8 


Monthly data 

Comparison 

with 1937 
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Comparison with 
Sept. '38 Oct. °37 
+13.2% +72.0% 
+-74.7 

4.3 +85.2 
118.9 177.0 


CONTRACTS 


FORECLOSURES 


PEACENT\ 


n FAIR 


1936 1937 


President Roosevelt a_ telegraphic _re- 
minder that the Nation’s savings and loan 
associations had for years been fulfilling 
at least half of his desire—a 3 per cent 
return on housing investments for small- 
fry savers. 


ENTENTE. “Widespread interest in 
mortgage lending is indicated by the re- 
cent entry into the field in New York 
City of several stock exchange broker- 
age houses, investment houses and over- 
the-counter dealers who have created spe- 
cial departments for the negotiation of 
sales of mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administrator. The demand for 
these mortgages is such that 
upon purchasing the mortgages the in- 
vestor must pay a premium of at least 
two points according to the last current 
quotation.”—President Bernard Hogan of 
the Greater New York Savings Bank. 

“Two-thirds of the market to which the 
building industry catered during the 
1920’s has now disappeared. In its place 
has come . . . a greater number of fami- 
lies who want houses . . . but can afford 
. . . them only if they are low cost.” Dr. 
Wilson Compton, Secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

“There is not and probably will not be 
any mass housing when applied to sepa- 
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| HELEN — Have you ever seen a lovelier home? 
| JANE — |t's certainly the last word in modern houses. 
P| MARCIA — | think the walls and ceilings are beautiful! 
al 


© Ruth's cheery living-room combines ’ 
streamlined beauty with practical utility. , 
The walls and ceilings are MASONITE 
QUARTRBOARD. The wails are grooved 
with a smart block pattern. The built-in 
desk, table and bookshelves are 
MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD. 
When your clients build or remodel, 
naturally they want the modern advan- 
tages of MASONITE Products. Be sure 
you know all about the permanent, ex- 
ling pensive-looking results these grainless 
ii boards can produce—aft a saving. 
vall- HELEN — Ruth says they couldn't possibly have made the house so complete MASONITE dealers can help your clients 
if it hadn't been for some wonderful new materials called MASONITE arrange new-building and remodeling 
Products. The built-in desk, table and bookshelves and all the walls and loans under F. H. A. 
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ied ceilings are made of them. Copyright 1938, Masonite Corporation 
ork 
<er- 
yer- I | 
pe- 
oral | | 
for | ! 
| THE WONDER WOOD | 
my | OF A THOUSAND USES | 
ast ! A MISSISSIPPI PRODUCT | 
ont oT oT >» pup SOLD BY LUMBER 
of i seco DEALERS EVERYWHERE ; 
! MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. AF-12 | ' 
the | 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, ill. | 
the Please send me FREE samples and complete 
ace information about MASONITE—the Wonder 
mi- Wood of a Thousand Uses. 
ord | i 
Dr. . ° ° Nome. = 
a RUTH — You're right, Helen. You'd be amazed at how really inexpensive rg 
o all these modern effects are with MASONITE Products. And they're a joy | agaress ‘ 
to me — they're so easy to keep clean. | { ) 
be MARCIA — You've started something now, Ruth. We're all going to tell DB ciekinnieeen State ) 
pa- our husbands about MASONITE Products as soon as we get home. a ae ce a 4 
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THE MONTH IN 


rate family houses (as produced in Eng- 
land) . To think so is simply con- 
struction manure.”—President William H. 
Evans of Southern California’s Building 
Contractors Association. 
Such comments as these added some 
interest to the Construction Industry 
Conference of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce held at the Nation’s capital in late 
October. What was more interesting was 
a Conference for the 
first time, leaders of Building’s Capital 
and Labor sat down together to talk about 
labor relations and their effect on 
struction activity. 

No attempt was made to solve the labor 


side-show where, 


con- 


problem in a day, but several noteworthy 


advances were made. Labor assumed a 
more approachable mood; the desirability 
of eliminating jurisdictional disputes was 
frankly discussed and generally agreed 
upon by both ends of the table; a plan 
was sought (but not found) for keeping 
Labor’s wages and manufacturers’ prices 
from going up. Since the view was taken 
that current 
unreasonable, emphasis was placed upon 
their stability rather than their 
tion. The fact that many wage contracts 


will expire at year-end lends significance to 


wages and prices are not 


reduc- 


this phase of the discussion. 

No wild promises and predictions came 
from the meeting. Its achieve- 
ment was establishment of Capital and 


biggest 


Labor’s “entente cordiale” or, perhaps, 
the unanimous adoption of a resolution 
requesting that the Chamber of Com- 
merce call another and similar meeting in 
the near future. Meanwhile, Labor’s lead- 
ers hash over the important issues at 
home, employers’ representatives discuss 
the questions with their respective trade 
associations, and Building waits. 


FREAK TO INDUSTRY. 


years ago spun glass was exhibited in small- 


Some 


time circuses and roving carnivals along 
with their retinue of freaks. Loud-mouthed 
barkers displayed to local yokels a fair 
damsel clad in a gown made “wholly and 
solely of glass.” Spun glass was news. 
Month ago, spun glass was again news. 
Two big-time manufacturers, Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co. and Corning Glass Works, 
announced that with seven years and $5 
million of research they had developed 
spun glass (which they now call fiber 
glass) from a carnival freak into a useful 
product for the construction, household 
equipment, electric power and _ refrigera- 
tion industries. And, the announcement 
was capped with the formation of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglass Corp., the appoint- 
ment of Corning’s President Amory Hough- 
ton as chairman of the board and Owens- 
Illinois’ recently resigned Vice President 
Harold Boeschenstein as president. Joint- 
ly financed by both parents but a corpor- 


BUILDING 


Chairman Amory Houghton 


ate part of neither, the new corporation 
will produce a variety of fiber glass prod- 
ucts, enter a field dominated largely by 
makers of organic textiles. 

A glass rod of spider-web thinness is 
not much to look at, but a fabric of many 
such rods has a world of possibilities. Use 
of this lightweight, small-bulk, flexible 
material as electrical insulation will 
crease the size of electrical motors. Being 
impervious to acids, it holds much for the 
manufacturers of batteries. As a tempera- 


de- 


ture insulator, it may compete with long- 
established materials in refrigerator, stove 
and home insulation. 

With one eye cocked on these and other 
uses of fiber glass, Corning and Owens- 
Illinois with the other eye look over the 
head of the new corporation, see a new 
U. S. industry. 


President Harold Boeschenstein 


EARNINGS. Reflecting improved gen 
eral business sentiment and increased build 
ing activity, in particular, third-quarte 
earnings of the manufacturers who supply 
Building’s staples present a rosier picture 
than was painted in either of the preceding 
two quarters. While incomes of most com 
panies are still far behind those of a year 
ago, seven stand out as bettering their 
1937 record: Certain-teed Products, Hol 
land Furnace, National Gypsum, Reliance 
Manufacturing, Stone and Webster and 
U.S. Gypsum. 

A 1938-1937 comparison of the third- 
quarter earnings of these and other com- 
panies follows: 


1938 
110,007 
962,273 
505,160 


1937 
305,863 
990,995 
644,588 


Quarter ending Sept. 30 
Acme Steel % 
Air Reduction 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Alpha Portland 
Cement! 
American Cyanamid 
American Radiator— 
Standard Sanitary 
American Rolling 
Mill 
American Steel 
Foundries 
Bethlehem Steel 
Briggs Mfg. 
Brunswick-Balke- 
Colender 
Certainteed Products 
Continental Steel 
Flinkote? 
General Electric 
Hercules Powder 
Holland Furnace 
Inland Steel 
Johns-Manville 
Jones & Laughlin 
Steel 
Lehigh Portland 
Cement! 487,232 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 


109,866 
875,031 


353,184 
391,632 


866,589 807,687 


556,994* 646,525 
543,533* 150,484 
446,866 9,249 560 
694,078* 886,640 


602,488 
195,729 
192,360 
706,613 
371,300 
741,501 

640,632 
098,245 
882,366 


641,022 
133,529 
258,890 
091,991 
13,370,327 
1,246,811 
633,054 
4,333,375 
1,780,857 


,.958,810* 1,750,896 


1,289,928 
850,586 


805,585 
144,274 


3,216,690 
1,206,189 
1,728,091 


Glass 
Lone Star Cement 
Masonite Corp.* 
Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator 
National Gypsum 
National Steel 
Otis Elevator 
Otis Steel 
Owens-Illinois! 
Reliance Mfg. 
Republic Steel 
Revere Copper & 
Brass 
Reynolds Metals 
Ruberoid 
Stone and Webster 
Timken Roller Bear- 
ing 
Truscon Steel 
U. S. Gypsum 
Wheeling Steel 
Yale & Towne 
Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube 


*Net loss. 
1Year ending Sept. 30. 
240 wks. to Oct. 8. 


355,505 
813,997 
481,623 
465,596* 
5,085,996 
104,612 
,387,556* 


199,900 
5,227,071 
1,114,338 

948,285 

10,844,608 

112,383* 

3,237,156 


539,801* 
225,915 
345,773 
192,021 


154,403 
581,173 
331,043 


175,705 


217,097 
280,993* 
£607,725 
606,908 
175,522* 


2,756,245 
231,905 
1,456,307 
1,230,192 
214,539 


727,546* 3,586,495 
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By Charles D. Maginnis 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Condensed from an address delivered in Symphony Hall, Boston, at the M.I.T. Commencement exercises, June 7, 1938 


Architecture has always held an equality 
in the company of the Fine Arts. In its 
capacity to minister to the human need 
was perceived no vulgar disqualification, 
but only another excellence, another 
nobility. It was by this beneficent func- 
tion that its roots reached so deep into 
the life of the generations and won ac- 
ceptance for it as the unerring witness of 
the past. In the service of that utility it 
was ever the especial gift of Architecture 
to find other satisfactions for the spirit 
through a gracious rendering of beauty. 
And it was by the enterprise of this imagi- 
nation through the free play of racial 
temperament that the world has been en- 
riched with so diversified and romantic a 
heritage. 

If we would intelligently comprehend 
its present predicament we must recall 
that historically Art was largely the prod- 
uct of geographical isolations. In the sym- 
bolism of the atlas, Europe was a mosaic 
of definitive civilizations each of which 
shaped its architecture and the other ele- 
ments of its culture with relative inde- 
pendence of its immediate neighbor. 

Into that static world Science intro- 
duced the steamboat and the telegraph, 
and life began beating to a new tempo. 
The quick exchange of thought and the 
fluid movement of population soon made 
an end of our national privacies and there 
leaped out at us the revelation of all the 
wonderful things that had lain in dusty 
seclusion through the centuries. History 
lost its perspective, and the artistic ingra- 
tiations of the past were now thrust into 
our everyday consciousness. The architect 
skilled himself to speak in many tongues 
and our streets were filled with echoes of 
strange societies. So accustomed did we 
become to the anomaly of it that we 
rarely questioned why architecture was 
content to be an art of reminiscence. In 
our more thoughtful moments, it is true, 
we had an amused wonder that so con- 
fident a civilization could commit itself 
with complete unreserve to the inspiration 
of antiquity. 
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Dramatic modification was first implicit 
in the advent of steel from whose thin, 
nervous and amazingly capable genius 
sprang the skyscraper, the dynamic ver- 
ticality of which immediately caught the 
world’s imagination. As a responsible civic 
unit the limits of its validity are still a 
subject of controversy. In the tumultuous 
island of Manhattan where it has con 
tributed so magnificent a drama, it is par- 
ticularly notable that its orderly relation 
to a rational city organism is yet to be 
established. Early experiments in its de- 
sign had sought more or less timid com- 
promise with tradition, but an esthetic 
was finally found for it which expressed 
with complete felicity the presence of the 
strange anatomy behind the walls. In this 
achievement America made its first dis- 
tinctive contribution to the architecture 
of the world. Here was an_ incipient 
modernism of our own, emerging out of 
indigenous conditions in a just relation- 
ship of architecture and engineering. 


* 


There are those who believe that we 
were on the way to becoming a temperate 
people when the advance was interrupted 
by the violent impact of Prohibition. Our 
architectural evolution appears to have 
encountered a like shock. We had paused 
in our progression at the completion of 
the skyscraper, not yet ready to admit 
the claims of other problems to so scien- 
tific an approach. We find ourselves now 
confronted by a philosophy of startling 
realism which, after a tender germination 
in America, is returning to us with pas- 
sionate emphasis from Europe. This con- 
templates an architecture of complete in- 
dependence of tradition which, deriving 
out of the properties of modern materials, 
shall be limited to a stark functional 
rationality. Its protagonists differ much 
as to its implications, but the most revo- 
lutionary of them has given us the dis- 
turbing dictum that the architect of tra- 
dition is damned and that the engineer is 
saved by virtue of the infallibility of his 


mathematics. The mind of the engineer, 
it is held, is incapable of distraction, that 
of the architect is cluttered up with his 
toric images. The one whose business it is 
does not produce architecture, the other 
unconsciously achieves it. 

Our puzzlement extends as we remark 
the fortuity with which the philosophy ts 
adjusted to the contradictory genius of 
the new media. These, for instance, ob 
viously make for an embarrassing thin 
ness of wall, so a principle is now pro 
claimed that architecture is not the walls 
but the modeling of interior space, though 
it is clearly the walls of history and not 
the space which have so intelligently sur 
vived. They do not lend themselves to 
monumental expressions, so the monument 
is dismissed as an archaic fashion. Their 
logic does not allow of the play of 
personality, so personality is now an in- 
validated idea and man is merely a 
mathematical unit of society. 

Nowhere is this new philosophy more 
impressive than in the facility with which 
it disposes of the last forty centuries. We 
had been taught to look respectfully upon 
that accomplishment. Throughout that 
spacious history man fashioned the memo 
rials of his intellectual and spiritual life 
in an architecture of poignant eloquence. 
What he built was particularly the proof 
of his high imaginings, for in building 
only could he find the worthy and endur- 
ing symbols. It is proposed to us that this 
precipitated loveliness shall henceforth lie 
a dead weight upon the earth. In a per- 
suasion that the only world which matters 
began the day before yesterday, we are 
now to turn our back upon the past as a 
dumb and encumbering archeology. 

Those of us who are confident that the 
past is not so easily dismissed are none 
the less content that it promises to rest 
more lightly on our generation. We have 
lived perhaps longer than we need have 
under the full burden of it. So accustomed 
had we become to the veneration of an- 
tiquity that we were moved even by our 
own illusions of it. In a discriminating 
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evaluation, however, much is perceived 
that is still pertinent not as invitation to 
apish reproduction, of which we have had 
enough, but as stimulus to new inspira- 
tion. Here pre-eminently is presented the 
claim to that classic system of order, re- 
finement and sound proportion which, in- 
dependently of rhetorical superficialities, 
will always be valid to an architecture of 
nobility. 

Till now America has been compara- 
tively inhospitable to the new realism. 
Time was when Europe thought us too 
materialistic for the sentimentalities of 
art. It is resentful now that we should 
seem to reject an artistic philosophy so 
tolerant of our published inadequacies. 
The Humanity with which we are ac- 
quainted is too tenacious of its lares and 
penates to settle down comfortably in the 
arid and antiseptic sitting rooms which 
are prescribed by the mechanistic domes- 
ticities. In New England, the impact with 
the Colonial tradition is filled with impli- 
cation of tragedy. The Stuarts and Cop- 
leys, incapable of so cruel a condescension, 
would be forced to retire abruptly from 
daily intimacy to the protected gravity 
of institutions. And the exchange of our 
cherished highboys and winged chairs and 
other proud comfortablenesses for a furni- 
ture with an anatomy of steel-tubing is 
a violation which offends more than the 
pride of ancestry. 

The measure of satisfaction which we 
are promised in the new architecture is 
coldly limited to a perception of the aus- 
terity with which it indicates its purpose. 
Form must not only derive from function 
but end there. No abstract or rhetorical 
felicity is admitted with which to veil the 
structural nudity. In this immediacy of 
expression, the hazard of ugliness is clearly 
not contemplated. Indeed, neither the 
word nor the idea is encountered in the 
new thesis, though ugliness may not be 
dismissed without dismissing beauty too. 
The functionalism of the past, for fune- 
tionalism is no new idea, was a bigger 
principle which included the obligation to 
express the dignity of the interest behind 
the walls, a process that provided for a 
polite acknowledgment of the communal 
sensibilities. And beauty in architecture 
we know was never a mere millinery but 
an emotionalizing of form by an act of 
imagination. The Gothic Cathedral and 
the Greek Temple are supreme instances 
of a triumphant, almost abstract, beauty 
which arose out of perfect deference to 
structural rationality. It can only be as- 
sumed that the modern world is indif- 
ferent to this nobility, preferring less 
moving symbols of its consequence. 

If architecture is still an art and not a 
by-product of engineering, beauty cannot 
be a dispensable interest. Is it conceivably 
beyond the scope of the new materials? 
We observe that steel, in its individual 
enterprise and under the sole government 
of mathematics can arrive at the ugliness 
of the railroad bridge. Subordinated to 
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architectural principles, it is capable of 
the nervous grace of the Eiffel Tower, of 
the spans across the Seine and over the 
great reaches of the Hudson, and we are 
familiar too with the faculty of concrete 
in the impressive realistic sweeps of Boul- 
der Dam. But steel has the singular 
disability in that, with all its sinewy 
capabilities, it cannot make for interesting 
ruins, and ruins have their eloquent signi- 
ficance. The advocates of the new archi- 
tecture, I believe, are not concerned about 
its survival. If it serve its day it is 
enough. 

So far its largest gift is that stimulating 
influence by which it has brought to all 
design a thoughtful independence and a 
cleansing simplicity. In its protesting 
thesis one seeks for the exaggerated mean- 
ings and finds it not unlikely that in time 
it may be satisfied with more temperate 
use of its biting austerities. It would be 
enough, indeed, if they should come to 
signify that architecture in its readjust- 
ment with the past, had merely cast aside 
the trappings of tradition for a space to 
sit contemplatingly in its skin. 


* 


Mere principles of mathematics acting 
on similar media must obviously come to 
the same conclusion at Boston or at 
Peking. One can only speculate on the 
degree to which national individuality 
will permanently submit to a uniformity 
which makes no acknowledgment of race, 
of clime, or geography. That nationality 
is still a persistent and passionate principle, 
the morning paper makes us only too un- 
comfortably aware. We may wonder also 
whether the thin artistic content of this 
technological system is adequate to the 
entertainment of two hemispheres. 

After all, may it not be too confidently 
held that articulated masonry, which has 
so capably served the world till now, is 
banished with the rest of the archeologies? 


Need we forget that our inherited beaut 
was wrought in bricks and stone of whic 
the world has still a plenty? 

Before consigning history to the waste- 
basket we need more assurance of moder), 
competency. No doubt eclecticism has 
given us a surfeit of old sentiments and 
we did not wait for the moderns to revea! 
the humors of it. But if we now rejoice 
over a developing independence, the 
choice need not lie henceforth between an 
architecture of excessive imagery and one 
that has none at all. In Scandinavia we 
have impressive instance of an attitude 
which is making its own terms with 
modernity, while conserving the flavor of 
its picturesque traditions, a modernism of 
charm, of toleration, of independence. 

We are not forgetful that architecture 
is a living art whose concern is to be 
manifest with intimacy the genius of its 
day. This must ever be the measure of 
its worthiness. In that enterprise we look 
for testimony of our ideals no less than of 
our realistic habit. We have found a world 
vernacular adequate to the topical chal- 
lenges of modern realism. Are we then to 
relinquish the higher enterprise which it 
is too poor to interpret? A few centuries 
ago Science took over the universe and 
relegated Religion to the level of an 
archaic emotion. Now, when signs are not 
wanting of a reconciliation of that mo- 
mentous conflict, men are capable of the 
folly of reconstructing civilizations with- 
out the spiritualities. The vividness of 
these experiments will bring to us only 
more dramatically the significance of their 
frustration. Out of the bitterness of that 
experience men may well derive a new 
wisdom and a new authority. With re- 
stored faith in old sanctities he should 
bring now to the building a concept of 
order and justice more worthy of that 
spiritual destiny of which beauty in art is 
after all but the symbol of his eternal 


striving. 


SMALL HOUSE PRACTICE 


The Southern California Chapter, A.LA., 
never an active sponsor of efforts to pro- 
vide a special form of architectural service 
for the builder of the small house, recently 
looked into the Memphis Plan. As a result 
of a questionnaire sent by that Chapter to 
the architects of Memphis, The Bulletin 
of the Chapter summarizes their findings 
in part as follows: 


Southern California Speaks: 


“The investigation indicated that the ex- 
istence of one stock-plan setup engenders 
the formation of others. Some architects 
who are not included in the original ‘plan,’ 
or those who become dissatisfied with its 
operation, start competitive ‘plan facto- 
ries,’ and soon the community is pervaded 
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with the ‘stock-plan’ concept of architec- 
tural services and supported in the belief 
that normal architectural services are too 
costly. 

“Evidently contractors and materials 
men turn to the Memphis Plan as a 
source of stock-plan material, and after 
purchasing a set of plans, copy and cheap- 
en them--then continue to use them 
without reference to the architect who 
prepared the original design. 

“The statements in favor of the Plan, 
for the most part, followed the usual pat- 
tern—the architectural profession ‘owes it 
to the community,’ ‘has a duty to the 
small home owner who cannot afford, etc.,’ 
although none of them explained why 
those members of the profession who can 
least ajford it ‘owe’ something to the com- 
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munity, while those members of the pro- 
fession who reject small residences and 
concentrate on more profitable work do 
not. 

“Nor is it explained why small house 
architects, who render a constructive serv- 
ice in exchange for a modest living, have 
a ‘duty’ to the small home builder which 
is not shared by the money lenders, ma- 
terial dealers, manufacturers and _ con- 
tractors whose annual income and profit 
from the small home builder are usually 
much greater than those of the small 
house architect. 

“It is difficult to learn a great deal 
about such matters from a distance, but 
the data obtained are sufficient to show 
that the Memphis Plan is by no means the 
rosy millennium that has been described. 
The opinions of the Memphis men are 
varied and contradictory, but the objec- 
tions received contain enough conviction 
and information to indicate the danger 
of embracing such experiments.” 


Memphis Speaks: 


J. Frazer Smith, who is widely regarded 
as the leader in the Memphis Plan, makes 
no claim that a panacea has been found. 

“It seems that the Southern California 
Chapter, A.A. has conducted a ‘purge’ 
of Memphis architects and published the 
results with comments and with the con- 
clusions that our Memphis Small. House 
Construction Bureau is a failure. 

“Just now, it would seem that a state- 
ment is certainly necessary since the very 
conclusions drawn by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter are not the facts at all. 

“Because we believe the small house 
problem is a local responsibility in each 
community, we hold this to be purely a 
local solution to our own problem. We 
have never recommended it to any one 
else. 


* 


“Quoting from our statement of pur- 
pose, addressed to the public: 

“*The Memphis Small House Construc- 
tion Bureau, Inc., is an organization com- 
prised of the mortgage finance and the 
construction industry of Memphis, for 
the purpose of establishing a dependable 
value in the small house field through 
carefully planned and supervised con- 
struction. Its service offered to the public 
is designed to assist, in every way, those 
who would build small houses. 

“*The houses offered herein are de- 
signed by qualified, licensed and registered 
architects of Tennessee for living in Mem- 
phis and immediate territory. By a special 
arrangement with the Memphis architects, 
the Bureau, through its resources, is able 
to make available to the small house 
builder this essential professional service. 
In general, such service covers complete 
plans, working drawings, details and 
specifications for the design to the owner’s 
lot; a supervised construction and a cer- 
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tificate of proper construction—all in ac- 
cordance with a specific routine outlined 
by the Bureau. 

“‘It is intended that designs offered 
in its portfolio are for the purpose of 
selecting a house to be constructed under 
the regulations of the Memphis Small 
House Construction Bureau. These de- 
signs are not sold separately and will be 
furnished only in conjunction with archi- 
tectural advisers and construction super- 
visory services by competent architects 
and other technicians operating under the 
service plan.” 

“Our Memphis Small House Construc 
tion Bureau is unique in one way. It has 
no central headquarters, no executive 
secretary, no paid employes. Its head- 
quarters is in the office of each person or 
firm of the building industry. It belongs 
to everybody. 

“It is not claimed that it was devised 
to solve the architects’ problems any 
more than those of the mortgage lender, 
or material vendor; there is no selfishness 
outlined in its aims and purposes. Here, 
the Memphis architect is only one of the 
divisions of the entire building industry 
participating. He could have stayed out 
of the picture; can now withdraw and 
the world of small house construction 
would continue just as it has since the 
beginning. The licensed architects, unfor- 
tunately, were not the only vendors of 
architectural services here, so when our 
friend from Southern California discusses 
‘satisfactory methods of rendering archi- 
tectural services for small houses,’ he must 
consider the other sources, as well as 
other divisions of the industry, to say 
nothing of the public. 

“The Memphis bureau was not ‘devised 
by some of the Memphis architects.’ 
(Statement from The Bulletin of the 
Southern California Chapter.) Two years 
ago, the mortgage lenders and FHA in- 
vited the architects to participate in a 
discussion of the small house problem. 
Later the balance of the building industry 
was invited in. It was evident that here, 
as elsewhere in America, some control of 
the small house industry was necessary. 
The mortgage lender, material vendor, 
contractor and guarantor mortgage agen- 
cies had problems they thought the pri- 
vate architect could, and should, help 
solve; not that’ we were indispensable in 
the plan, but rather that they gave us 
the first refusal. Similarly the mortgage 
lenders’ association, the hard material 
vendors’ association, lumbermen’s  ex- 
change, etc., were extended the privilege 
and made their decisions. The Bureau was 
thus founded around the ‘round table.’ 
We have proved that the building in- 
dustry’s problems are only solved by that 
industry itself—locally. We do not con- 
tend that our plan will work anywhere 
else. We do think that if other com- 
munities would face their problems fairly 
across the table instead of employing 
some advertising agency, promoter, or 


racket vendor, their solutions would be 
equally as successful, 

“Here are a few observations on the 
first year’s operations. When the Bureau 
started, 15 per cent of the small houses 
in Memphis and Shelby County had any 
part of architectural services. Today 95 
per cent of all houses submitted to FHA 
(90 per cent of our small houses are 
financed through FHA) have plans and 
specifications by architects, and in most 
cases, some kind of supervision. Compen- 
sation for work performed under Bureau 
service is in proportion to a 15 per cent 
complete professional service fee. Fees 
totaling $75.000 will be earned by local 
architects in the small house field this 
vear through the Bureau. Lumberyard 
and sub rosa practitioners have been 
cleaned out. 

“Once more, we do not recommend 
our ideas on the small house problem to 
anyone else, never have so recommended 
them, and do not intend in the future to 
recommend them to anyone else.” 


Walter R. MceCornack Speaks: 


From an article in The Octagon for No- 
vember, 1938: 

“Now, the real issues are—how much 
longer can the profession stand aloof from 
the task of designing and supervising 
small homes and maintain a favorable 
place in public opinion; and second, how 
can it prevent the advance of govern- 
mental and other agencies into the field 
of architecture. 

“All issues are sooner or later decided 
by public opinion and all groups engaged 
in service to mankind cannot long endure 
on a course contrary to fair and intelligent 
public thought. 





* 


“The average citizen believes that the 
wants of the public should receive the 
thoughtful consideration of those engaged 
in service of any kind. The automobile 
manufacturers long since have sensed the 
desire of a great number of people to own 
a car and consequently we have the low 
priced car... . 

“The architectural profession is sadly 

lacking in its contacts with the average 
citizen and finds itself handicapped in 
public understanding and sympathy with 
its objectives and its true worth. 
We must find a means for reaching the 
people, rendering personal service as 
architects rather than have the output of 
our trained men reach the public in the 
impersonal way—by bureaus. 

“A profession carries with it certain 
obligations for service—on a basis more 
clearly defined than one finds in the 
commercial fields. The obligations of the 
professional man are not to be measured 
by the financial benefits to be derived 
from his practice. 

“All professions have definite obliga- 
tions to the public and the failure of any 
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of them to recognize and accept those 
obligations will bring about governmental 
action. 

“It is well that there is a division of 
opinion with respect to the small house 
problem at the moment, but it is essential 
that these differences should relate to the 
method of extending service to those of 
income and not revolve around the 
profit to ourselves. 

“It is obvious that no professional man 
can operate without profit, but somewhere 
along the line some means will no doubt 
be found to maintain a fair profit and at 
the time reduce the cost to the 
consumer. 

“The Housing Committee does not pro- 
pose to ask The Institute to indorse a 
detailed plan applicable to every com- 
munity. It believes that chapters and in- 
dividuals should be free to act within the 
basic regulations of The Institute—but 
with the chief objective—service to all of 
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the home owners in the United States. 
When we have done that we shall have 
the long desired support of public opinion. 
“A special committee under the chair- 
manship of C. Herrick Hammond, of 
Chicago, and consisting of six Institute 
members and three members of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, in cooperation § with 
Governmental agencies, is undertaking a 
study of ways and means for finding a 
method for providing architectural service, 
including supervision, for the great mass 
of the American public who do not now 
have the advantage of such service. 


“Building public confidence in the pro- 
fession by extending architectural service 
to all the building public is a goal well 
worth all the hard work 
reach a conclusion. 

“If we fail to prosecute this study we 
may find ourselves before Congress fight- 
ing for our existence.” 


necessary to 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


Condensed from anonymous comment in The Archi- 


tect 


By way of getting a fresh slant on the 
Royal Academy Exhibition we took a 
foreigner to the private view. Not, to be 
quite candid, a real foreigner; we did take 
a real foreigner once, and all he did was 
to murmur “hopeless, hopeless,” under his 
breath, and ask why the English lacked 
objectivity. Our fictitious alien was more 
courteous. He was willing to learn. And 
he asked the questions we hoped he would 
ask. Here is part of our conversation. 

Fictitious Alien: What a beautiful ex- 
hibition! 

Ourselves: We do not think so. We 
think it is dreary. All well-informed peo- 
ple in this country think it is dreary. 

F. A.: I think so, too, but I wish to be 
polite. 

O.: Of course. 

F. A.: I wish to be polite; but I wish 
also to learn. Please show me the works 
of your most famous architects. 

Scanning the walls we spotted a dozen 
likely frames—a Lutyens monument, a 
Baker church, a Cooper crematorium, a 
Curtis Green bank. We indicated 
them to the alien. 

F. A.: Magnificent! 

O.: Nonsense; why don’t you say what 
you mean? 

F. A.: Because you English have ar- 
tistic standards which I do not appreciate 
and I am confident that by those stand- 
ards these designs are truly beautiful. 

O.: That is absurd. Explain yourself. 

F. A.: You are too brusque. Besides, 
I am afraid of the police. 

O.: This is a free country, and you may 
say what you think. Indeed, you must. 

F. A.: It is not easy, but I will try. 
You see, when I look at a new building, 
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my mind works like this. I do not say at 
once, is this a good building? I say, first, 
to what school does it belong? Then, is it 
a good school? Then, is the building a 
good example of its school? I believe that 
in architecture, just as in painting and 
music, a work is never autonomous; it is 
part of a movement, or it is nothing. 

O.: Obviously. Taine elaborated that no- 
tion many years ago. What are you get- 
ting at? 

F. A.: I am getting at this. I look at 
the designs of your academicians and I 
say to myself, what is there which unites 
these gentlemen in one Academy? To 
what school of ideas do they belong? What 
allegiance do they owe to tradition, to 
each other? For a foreigner, you know, 
these questions are really very puzzling. 
If your Academy has (as I cannot really 
believe) no loyalties, if it is not a school 
of design as it was.in the old classical 
times, how can it keep the respect which 
your State and your public accord it? 
For I am bound to confess that some of 
the designs you show me, charming and 
original as they are, seem to be the prod- 
uct, not of a coherent school of designers 
but, if I dare say so, of individualists and 
amateurs. 

O.: Come, come. You can’t mean that. 

F. A.: Oh, but please do not misunder- 
stand me. Amateurs are very wonderful 
people. All the great revolutions in archi- 
tecture have been made by them. Only 
what is strange is to find so many ama- 
teurs united—and in an Academy, of all 
places! Tell me, now, do your Royal 
Academicians admire each other’s works; 
or only their own? 

O.: That is an embarrassing question, 
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but you can be sure they are all very 
fair-minded people who know a _ good 
thing when they see it. In England we 
like to give all sides an inning. Fair pla) 
you know. So our Academy is made up 
of artists who have very different views 
as to what art is about. Their views, mind 
you, are far from definite, and the only 
thing they really agree about is that they 
dislike what is known as the modern 
movement. 

F. A.: But you just said they were fair- 
minded. 

O.: That is exactly why they don’t like 
it. The modern movement, as you know, 
tends to eliminate individualism, so it 
gives the critic little or nothing to be 
fair-minded about. It narrows the scope 
of the connoisseur. It is, of course, the 
movement they dislike, not individual 
buildings. Sometimes they even like a 
building of the modern school, but only 
so long as they see it as the product of 
an individual. Why, sometimes the Aca- 
demicians even go modern themselves. 
Let me show you the works of Professor 
Richardson. 

F. A.: Who is Professor Richardson? 

O.: A celebrated satirist and antiquary. 
Also an eminent architect. Here is one of 
his works—a factory at Rushden. 

F. A.: But it is very modern. It re- 
minds me of the best work of the French 
school. 

O.: Precisely. Now look at this church 
at Greenford by the same designer. 

F. A.: Gothic! 

O.: Yes, Gothic. And now take a look at 
this school in North London, also by 
Richardson. Modern again, with a subtle 
hint of the academic. Yet I could show 
you buildings by this same Professor as 
faultlessly classical as anything by Duc 
or Schinkel. 

F. A.: Are all your Academicians as un- 
accountable as this one? 

O.: Not quite. Most of them stick to 
something between neo-Grec and Geor- 
gian, adding a Dutch or Southern flavour 
to taste. A few of them, as you see, have 
a turn for the Italian Romanesque, while 
others are very keen on Sweden. 

F. A.: But tell me, which of these dis- 
tinguished designers is most admired by 
the young architects and the students? 

O.: None of them is very much idolized, 
to tell the truth, because the young en- 
thusiasts are all for the modern move- 
ment, which, as I told you, is not wel- 
comed in the Academy. The English parti- 
sans of the movement never offer their 
work at Burlington House. 

F. A.: Why not? 

O.: For three reasons, two of them good, 
one bad. The bad reason is that it is sup- 
posed to be rather grand to despise the 
Academy. The good reasons are these: 
first, that they would probably not get 
in, or, if they did, would be badly hung. 
The second is that the tradition of pres- 
entation in the architectural room is dis- 
couraging. What do you think of it? 
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F. A.: Not much. I do not see why the 
representation of dull architecture should 
be made an excuse for exhibiting indif- 
ferent water colours. Why do they not 
admit photographs? 

O.: That is what we all want to know. 

F. A.: I begin to think your Academy 
is a very curious institution. Who is re- 
sponsible for the selection of the works? 

O.: A committee of nine Academicians, 
including one architect. This year the 
architect was Sir Edwin Cooper, whose 
Diploma picture, the Port of London 
Authority building, you see over there. 

F. A. Ah! 

O.: And now are you ready to go? 

F. A.: Not just yet. I have hardly be- 
gun to look around. Now show me what 
architects are doing in London. I hear 
much about what is being pulled down. 
Your Georgian architecture is vanishing. 
What is taking its place? 

O.: More Georgian; but usually with 
smaller windows, much smaller rooms, 
and considerably less attractive details. 
You will see quite a lot of it here. You 
may as well look at this model of Tower 
Hill. It is going to be tidied up, and Sir 
Edwin Lutyens wants to repeat the facade 
of Trinity House at intervals along the 
north side. 

F. A.: That does not seem to me very 
much to the point. 

O.: You are probably right. 

At this point we were interrupted by 
a gentleman in a red and gold dressing- 
gown who informed us that the gallery 
was about to close. Our friend, supposing 
him to be one of the Academicians, asked 
him, amiably enough, whether he was for 
the Roman, the Gothic, the Swedish, or 
all three. 


EVEN THE BROTHERS ADAM 


In a letter dated March 8, 1783, there is 
a bit of gossip which indicates that even 
with such eminent architects as_ the 
Brothers Adams, professional practice was 
not a bed of roses. 

“A Special Jury is, I am told panelled 
to try, at the Assizes at Maidstone, an 
action brought by Lord Mahon against 
the Adamss, who had been employed to 
cover a house with their Patent Plaister 
that was to last for ever, but which dropt 
off in a very short time. Whether the 
cause will be heard before Justices Gould 
or Ashurst is not known, but if the for- 
mer, his charge to the Jury is not likely 
to set the matter in dispute in the clear- 
est light. Where the Defendents to chuse 
who should preside, it is not improbable 
that they might fix upon a countryman 
of theirs through whose interest they ob- 
tained that worst of all lotteries, the 
Adelphi bubble. And all the world will 
allow that the noble law Lord alluded to 
Surpasses in Law plaistering every one of 
your free Mason fraternity.” 
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EARLY DAYS AT THE ECOLE 


Excerpts from an article on “The Beaux-Arts Institute of De 
sign,” by Mildred E. Lombard, in Légion d'Honnecur for July 1038 


In the late nineteenth century, so few 
American colleges gave thorough courses 
in architectural training that the ablest 
and most ambitious young Americans, if 
they possessed financial means, turned in- 
evitably for instruction to the recognized 
leading architectural school of Europe, 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Paris, which, 
for more than two hundred years since 
its founding by Colbert, minister of Louis 
XIV, had maintained a consistently in- 
spiring influence on artistic and architec- 
tural study throughout the world. 

Students in Paris joined an atelier, choos- 
ing at the time of entrance the one they 
preferred, and there worked in groups on 
assigned problems, the older assisting the 
younger, their work under the frequent 
criticism and supervision of a “patron,” 
who was always a working architect of 
highest distinction. In addition to the 
stimulus of constant suggestion and criti- 
cism from the leading architects of France, 
student work was submitted several times 
a year to general competitive exhibitions 
on the assigned problems, in which all 
ateliers participated with a sense of rivalry 
as healthy as it was spirited. 

From one American privileged to be a 
student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
the eighties, Joseph McGuire, we have, in 
his charming unpublished reminiscence, 
“Before the Gay Nineties,” an account of 
the workings of an atelier as it impressed 
a young man brought up in the American 
college tradition: 

“M. Daumet graciously agreed to accept 
me as a pupil, and the next day he took 
me to the atelier and formally introduced 
me to my new associates. There were four 
ateliers in the school buildings and some 
three or four which maintained their own 
quarters on the outside, but the school 
standing of all was the same. 

“M. Daumet was a member of the 
Academy and of practically all the other 
societies, and one of the most distinguished 
men in France, and a more soft spoken, 
modest and lovable man it would have 
been hard to find. His associate, M. 
Girault, was much younger, a man of 
brilliant talents, but with less charm than 
the elder. 

“The atelier was then on the rue de 
Buci and consisted of two large rooms con- 
nected by a short wide passageway. All 
the windows opened upon interior courts. 
The rent and all expenses were assumed 
by the members, for it was practically a 
club. The Patrons were paid an honorar- 
ium and only visited the atelier once or 
twice a week for criticism and advice. Dis- 
cipline was maintained by elective officers 
called Massiers and all the cleaning, rough 
work, pulling the charrettes (carts) loaded 
with drawings for exhibition and errands 
for the Anciens, was performed by new 


members. The only furniture consisted of 
the drawing boards and stools. There was 
quite an extensive library of decrepit and 
stained books. The illumination was en 
tirely furnished by candles stuck in empty 
beer bottles and two rusty stoves furnished 
what little heat we got. 

“Absolute silence prevailed during the 
visit of the Patron. He proceeded from 
one board to another and delivered his 
criticism or advice to the benefit of all. If 
the Patron passed by a project without 
comment it was understood that the proj 
ect was not deemed of sufficient merit to 
justify further development. 

“The routine of work was oddly at 
variance with that of American schools 
and colleges. Every two months you went 
en loge, that is you entered a cell armed 
only with paper, pencils, paints and draw- 
ing instruments and were given a problem 
in architecture to werk out. You could 
have no assistance and guardians patrolled 
the corridors to see that you received none 
You generally got down to work about 
nine thirty o'clock in the morning and 
were given until five to finish. After tak. 
ing a tracing of your solution you turned 
in the original sketch and departed. No 
body did much work for a week or so 
afterward, and this was the time you de 
voted to social duties, sketching trips or 
amusements. Gradually the atelier would 
fill up with men developing their sketches 
and making their careful rendus. As the 
time approached for the delivery of the 
drawings for judgment, the pace grew 
faster and faster until towards the end 
you were working not only all day but 
many of the nights and finally all night. 
The morning of the rendu was a time of 
wild disorder, shoutings, tense tempers 
and confusion until, about five minutes 
before the gates of the school were closed, 
the still wet drawings would be loaded 
into the charrettes and the wild rush 
through the streets would begin. 

“The attitude of the members of the 
atelier towards each other was uniformly 
kind and helpful, and a Prix de Rome 
man would cheerfully drop his own work 
and devote an hour to embellishing with 
foliage and entourage the up to that time 
absolutely uninspired conception of a nou- 
veau. In fact, it was generally understood 
that you learned more from the strong 
men in the atelier than you did from the 
patron.” 

The life of the atelier, however, was far 
from a constant grind, even when its 
activities were intense. The French stu- 
dents were capable of the hardest, most 
sustained effort, but, as Mr. McGuire 
writes, “they played equally as hard, and 
every so often during the day would drop 
all work and relax with some absolutely 
ridiculous mock trial, duel, or game. The 
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singing was practically unceasing. Among 
the recall the 
occasion when we spent all the afternoon 
erecting a pit out of drawing boards in 
anticipation of a grand chasse aux rats. 
One student brought over from America 
his celebrated terrier ‘Dash’ and the rest 
of us procured tremendous sewer rats. It 
was very exciting while it lasted and we 
were fortunately able to save the dog.” 
Outside the atelier, there was plenty of 
diversion. Nor, in spite of the constant 
competition, was there any real antago- 
nism between students of different ateliers. 


numerous celebrations I 


In the social atmosphere of Paris, friend- 
ship flourished, and Americans from other 
ateliers joined their compatriots from the 
Atelier Daumet-Girault. In later years 
other ateliers became more popular among 
Americans, particularly the Atelier Laloux. 
Enthusiasm and community of interest 
were the only qualifications necessary for 
the joyous gatherings of the American 
students. 

“What a congenial group this was,” 
writes Mr. McGuire, “that for better than 
two years remained in intimate friendly 
contact. Occasionally a group of two or 
three might leave for Greece, Spain, Eng- 
land, or even for America, but in two or 
three months they would be back again 
as if drawn by invisible wires. They lived 
in the same houses, worked and played 
together, dined together, travelled and 
argued together and borrowed each other’s 
books, tobacco and clothes and danced, 
dined, and visited together on the Right 
Bank. 

“Their ages ranged from twenty-two to 
twenty-eight. Practically all were college 
graduates, and although few were wealthy, 
all had funds sufficient for their modest 
needs, and all were absolutely footloose 
and could do as they pleased, and some- 
how were never pleased to do anything 
unworthy or small. ... 

“After having had a club table at Du- 
val’s Les Deux Magots, Blots and various 
other restaurants we finally settled down 
in the entresol of the Café d’ Orsay on the 
Quay d’ Orsay, a very celebrated old 
restaurant where we occupied the same 
room from which Edward VII in his gay 
youth had been forced to escape by means 
of the window when the police raided the 
place. Here we would meet twice a day, 
sometimes only five or six, but generally 
a dozen and occasionally as many as 
twenty. 

From those social gatherings at the 
Café d’ Orsay came the impetus which 
led to the American Beaux-Arts. Discus- 
sion turned often to the condition of 
architectural teaching in America, to the 
crying need for radical change and the 
immense benefits which would result from 
the introduction of the Beaux-Arts meth- 
ods. Desirous of keeping in touch with 
ach other after their return to America 
and of organizing some sort of society for 
that purpose, the Americans were even 
more desirous of using that society to give 


to their country something of the inspira- 
tion which the Ecole des Beaux-Arts had 
been to them. “Not only did we want,” 
wrote Whitney Warren years after, “to 
keep the old crowd together with all its 
joyous memories; we wished also to con- 


ARCHITECT, BUREAU 


With the exception of ways and means 
of bringing about a unification of the 
architects in New York State, the recent 
Convention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Architects dealt most vigorously 
with the conflict between private architect 
and governmental bureau. In an address 
on this subject Wesley S. Bessell spoke in 
part as follows: 

“Many years ago we had what we 
called the Boston Tea Party. The reason 
was taxation without representation. To- 
day we are faced with taxation and usur- 
pation, and what we need is another 
Boston Tea Party to throw overboard 
packages of government bureaus. 

“If the Federal Government is serious 
in its endeavor to start the wheels of 
private industry moving, why does it not 
cease usurping our functions, and 
tribute this architectural work over the 
country where it will help re-establish 
offices, help the men of the profession to 
make a living, and enable them to pay 
an income tax—that tax to be used in 
governing us and not to be used for the 
purpose of establishing more bureaus? 

“The Government has usurped our pro- 
fession, and now claims that its way is 
cheaper. By the same token would it not 
also be cheaper for the Government to 
become contractors? Would it not be 
cheaper for the Government to take over 
every business it has anything to do with, 
and then—without tax return, the Gov- 
ernment could pay itself while all of us 
look on and do nothing?” 


dis- 


Civil Service Speaks: 


Quoting from a report of the New York 
State Convention from the news columns 
of The Chief, The Civil Employes’ 
Weekly: 

“The predominant note sounded 
throughout each session of the Conven- 
tion was the small fees and little business 
of the private architects and how they 
should be increased. 

“Tt has been the Guild’s (Civil Service 
Technical Guild) policy to settle disputes 
by arbitration. To further this end, the 
Guild has been conferring with represen- 
tatives of the Professional Engineering 
Society to solve the problem of private 
engineers vs. civil service engineers. As to 
the architectural association, there is ap- 
parently no need for cooperation, as 
shown by the stand they have taken. 
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tinue our teachings and traditions, to keep 
the flame alive and to hand on the torch 
to those who were to come after us in our 
own country. At these meetings ir 
the Café d’ Orsay we made ardent vows 
to accomplish our high purpose.” 


AND CIVIL SERVICE 


“If the private architects want to test 
their legislative strength, the Civil Service 
Technical Guild, assisted by their parent 
bodies, the Civil Service Forum, and the 
powerful State Civil Service Association, 
is prepared to meet the test. 

“We are happy that they have had 
their Convention because their stand is 
now revealed. The Technical Guild can 
now proceed to complete its 1939 legis- 
lative program.” 


One Union Speaks: 

Excerpts from a press release by the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians: 

“The charges that government bureaus 
and agencies of architects and designers 
were harmful to the architectural pro- 
fession, made in the Convention of the 
New York State Association of Architects, 
were criticized by the F.A.E.C.T. as 
superficial, incorrect and actually harmful 
to the best interests of architects today. 

“Martin Cooper, F.A.E.C.T. legislative 
representative, pointed out that the 
ravages of unemployment among archi- 
tects and engineers were greatly amelio- 
rated by government agencies which alone 
have been able to carry out programs of 
public works and construction. ‘It is a 
universally recognized fact,’ Cooper states, 
‘that without government aid, housing 
construction could never have become a 
reality. Private industry, while useful and 
help.ul in many other ways, could not 
and did not want to undertake such de- 
velopments.’ ” * 

“The charge that ‘architects also find 
work they have been accustomed to is 
now being performed by federal, State, 
county and municipal agencies and bu- 
reaus, made by Richmond H. Shreve, a 
director of the American Institute of 
Architects, was characterized by Mr. 
Cooper as ‘typical of the last cry of the 
die-hards who would defend their own 
interests against the great tide of progress 
in the interests of the majority.’ 

“Government bureaus have not dis- 
placed private architects; they have 
utilized those who could find no place in 
private offices.” 


* To which contention the architects undoubt- 
edly agree; they have been seeking the privilege 
of designing these works, not financing them. 
—Eb. 
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Monday, October 17—The recent Atlan- 
tic Coast hurricane seems to have added 
no new knowledge in this matter of the 
sway of tall buildings. In the early days 
of the Empire State Building there was, 
I believe, a long pendulum which per- 
mitted accurate observations, but it has 
since been discarded as unnecessary. There 
never has been, of course, any likelihood 
that any hurricane that visited us could 
really endanger those tall structures. The 
factor of safety with which they are 
strengthened is far too large for that. 
Nevertheless, there remains the psycho- 
logical effect of sway on the human being, 
and that cannot be disregarded. Up here 
in the top of Time & Life Building, thirty- 
third story, the hurricane seemed to us 
merely like an unusually hard driving 
rain. It was not until I went down to the 
street afterwards that the real force of 
the blow was evident. A revolving door 
on the west front had blown in. The whole 
front of a nearby bookshop had _ been 
blown out, and there was plenty to show 
that a real hurricane had gone by. I hear 
also that in at least two or three of the 
tall office buildings there was fainting, 
active sickness, and an approach to hys- 
teria on the part of women employes, 
all of it induced by just that trifle excess 
in sway over the comfort point of the 
human machine. 


Tuesday, October 18—Hearing that Grey 
Wornum, perhaps best known over here 
as having designed the R.1.B.A. Building 
in London, had arrived on the “Norman- 
die,” I tried to see him. The best I could 
do was to get a note from him that he 
had just hopped over to study American 
taste in decorations for interiors in con- 
nection with his work on the new “Queen 
Elizabeth,” and had barely alighted in 
New York before he was off again for 
London. 


* 


Wednesday, October 19—New Jersey has 
some well defined ideas about how its 
professional men should conduct them- 
selves. The State passed a law in 1934 
prohibiting dentists from advertising 
prices or the character of their services. 
In upholding the law yesterday, the New 
Jersey Supreme Court held that “the 
practice of dentistry is not a business, but 
a privilege, and the practice thereof is 
subject to State regulation in the interest 
of the public. It is proper that the State 
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should take steps to prevent licensed den- 
tists from resorting to the well known 
practice of charlatans and quacks.” This 
is perhaps a straw in the wind indicating 
the public’s attitude toward the conduct 
of not one profession alone, but of others. 


” 


Thursday, October 20—Claude Bragdon 
was even more startling in a luncheon 
talk today at The League than in his 
writings on the relationship between 
beauty and mathematics. He had to con- 
dense the findings of years into a few 
minutes’ talk, with the result not only of 
whetting his hearers’ appetites for more, 
but of a convincing assurance. Not hav- 
ing time to lead us through all the steps 
he had trod, he could pour into our minds 
the concentration of evidence and con- 
viction. If it is possible to put all this 
into a word, it is this: The marvelous 
intricacies and precise relationships of 
mathematics delight the human mind; 
graphic repetition of these relationships, 
whether obvious or largely submerged, 
delight the eye. 


Saturday, October 22—If you must use 
the Great Seal of the United States in 
your embellishment of public buildings, 
keep it off the floor. Someone inlaid a 
couple of aluminum reproductions of the 
Great Seal in the floor of the Newark 
Federal Building, with the result that the 
Boy Scouts threatened to encircle the em- 
blems to keep the feet of pedestrians from 
defacing them. 


* 


Monday, October 24.—A lot of sculptors, 
both famous and budding, met tonight in 
Rockefeller Center to see the entries in 
a competition for a panel over the Asso- 
ciated Press Building. There were words 
of wisdom from A. A. Weinman, Leo 
Friedlander, Ulric Ellerhusen, John Greg- 
ory, Wheeler Williams, and Malvina Hoff- 
man among others. In the remarks there 
appeared a general tendency to recognize 
the difficulties of achieving proper scale 
in sculptures on stark modern buildings. 
One contention of the sculptors, not fully 
satisfied in rebuttal by Leon Solon and 
Wallace Harrison—director of the com- 
petition and architect of the building re- 
spectively—was that no competition of 
this sort could be properly judged with- 
out close reference of the sketch models 
with a model of the building itself, or at 
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least a large part of it surrounding te 


sculpture’s location 


Tuesday, October 
posed to die poor That tradition appar 


Architects are sup 


ently had not gotten around to the lat: 
Arnold W. Brunner, one time president 
of The Architectural League of New York 
The other day a tidy sum of about 
$40,000 came to The League after Mrs 
Brunner’s death, for the establishment of 
scholarships in Arnold Brunner’s name. A 
committee appointed to administer the 
fund had the happy thought, incidentally, 
that since there were enough scholarships 
in existence for the benefit of students 
this one might be devoted to the good of 
the adult practitioner. This year’s income, 
I believe, is to go in aid of efforts to 
unite the architects of New York Stat 
in one body. 

The late John Russell Pope left a net 
estate of $730,081. The value of his in 
terest in his architectural firm was set by 
the appraisers at $141,087 


* 


Thursday, October 2? Today may be 
come a famous milestone in New York 
State’s architectural history. For the first 
time a gathering of all the architects in 
the State was attempted. It was « all 
beginning, with a total registration of 
something over 250, but it was a start of 
what might conceivably turn out to be 
real unification of the profession in New 
York State, with a voice of its own 


Friday, October 28—Out of a lot of 
learned papers read before the Conven 
tion of New York State architects two 
topics stand out pre-eminently as of great 
est apparent interest to those who at 
tended. One, the steady march toward 
bureaucracy in nation, State, county, 
municipality, with its devastating effects 
upon the private practitioner. Two, the 
need for welding together all the diverse 
sections and self-isolated groups so that 
the voice of the architect may be heard in 
public councils. Charles C. Platt sounded a 
popular note in pointing out that other 
branches of public and professional life 
were equally affected by the march toward 
bureaucracy, and that our interests and 
theirs could best be served by broad co- 
operative action. 


Saturday, October 29—The attendance 
dwindled rapidly today even with some 
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of the Convention’s most important work 
ahead of it. Individuals began to cut for 
home or office. Three days probably was 
too long a period for a first convention, 
although with considerable time set aside 
for seeing the Cloisters, the World’s Fair, 
and other current attractions, there were 
not many hours left for speeches and de- 
bate—and probably that was just as well 


too. 


Monday, October 31—Caught up with a 
lot of invitations to exhibitions today, 
most of which seemed to be for the pur- 
pose of displaying furniture and furnish- 
ings. The world of furniture design seems 
to be fully as much at sea as is architec- 
ture these days. When it attempts to 
copy the past it becomes merely banal; 
when it tries to avoid the past entirely 
it usually 
am sure I don’t know the answer. 


becomes merely ludicrous. I 


Tuesday, November 1.—Four men sitting 
on a wood pile today found a way of 
building new housing for New York in 
the congested slum areas. Hitherto it has 
been felt—and England’s experience bears 
this out—that land found for 
low-rent housing only in the outskirts. 
\ rather formidable hurdle had to be set 
up by the Housing Administrator, Nathan 
Straus, in fixing $1.50 as the maximum 
price that could be paid per square foot 
for land in a slum clearance project. Land 
at that price is not to be had in the heart 
of Manhattan’s slums. On the wood pile 
today, however, Nathan Straus, Senator 
Wagner, New York’s Building Commis- 
sioner Alfred Rheinstein, and New York’s 
Controller Joseph McGoldrick found a 
formula under which $19,500,000 worth of 
new housing is to be built on New York’s 
East Side. 


could be 


lower 
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Wednesday, November 
the rather truculent outburst through 
several voices at the recent State Conven- 
tion of architects, there is a hint in the 
air of harmony between the profession 
and the Civil men. Around a 
luncheon table at The League today we 
were vehemently arguing this point, half 
of those present in favor of a belligerent 
attitude—“all or nothing”—the other half 
maintaining that possibly half a loaf is 
better than none. Argument from the lat- 
ter point of view ran to the effect that 
it is perfectly natural that the journey- 
man draftsman, convinced that he never 
will independent architect, 
should have his eye always on the possi- 
bility of personal economic security. Civil 
Service work under a municipal, county, 
State, or federal bureau provides as much 
of such security as is in sight. This class 
is steadily and inevitably growing in num- 
bers. It has a voice on the ballot far more 
powerful than the voice of the independ- 
ent practitioner. Is it likely, therefore, 
that the bureau idea will fade? From the 


2—In spite of 


Service 


become an 


viewpoint of the independent architect, 
is it better to go down in defeat fighting 
for a cause, than to attempt to find some 
middle course between the abandonment 
of the bureau aid for public works, and 
on the other hand, the steady diminish- 
ing of independent practice? 


Thursday, November 3—Today Henry 
Wright and I tried to tell a large gather- 
ing of savings and loan bankers some- 
thing about the construction and design 
of the individual dwelling. The audience 
at least was polite and seemed to think 
it was learning something about a prob- 
lem in which the banker in these last few 
years finds an important stake. 


J * 


Monday, November 7.—Alvar Aalto, Fin- 
nish architect, struggled valiantly with a 
comparatively strange tongue in a lecture 
this evening on the architect’s approach 
to a problem. Differing radically from 
LeCorbusier in his dictum that the house 
should be a machine for living, Aalto 
maintains that our greatest trouble has 
been that the house was just that, a ma- 
chine. The way out of that, he thinks, lies 
through a process of humanizing the de- 
sign. I was glad to see that Aalto also 
fears the deadly monotony of parallel 
blocks which are conspicuous in many of 
our site layouts for large scale housing. 
This chief among the architects of Fin- 
land has hope rather than fear in the 
prospect of progressive standardization, 
provided that standardization extends to 
comparatively small parts rather than the 
whole. His simile I thought particularly 
apt: Nature adopts complete standardiza- 
tion in the use of cells throughout the 
vegetable kingdom, yet with this use of 
duplicate cells she produces all the mar- 
vels of the floral kingdom. 


Wednesday, November 9—Frank Lloyd 
Wright at Williamsburg the other day 
said: “What has been done for you, or 
to you, here in Williamsburg has ad- 
vanced our cause of modern, 
architecture greatly, but not in the way 
it was intended. . . . I have long ceased 
to take off my hat to our forefathers, 
seeing what a mess they left us.” Answer 
by Miss Margie Hoskins, a member of 
the junior class at William and Mary: 
“Mr. Wright has some good ideas, but I 
still want that little white house with 
the picket fence when I say ‘yes’.” 


* 


Friday, November 11.—Henry J. Burden 
down from Toronto looking about for a 
few set pieces to embellish the biennial 
architectural exhibition of next February. 
The Canadian architects, and the public 
generally, seem to take their architectural 
exhibitions seriously. Held in the Art Mu- 
seum, the exhibition is opened by the 
Governor General of the Dominion and 
attended by from 25,000 to 30,000 visitors. 


organic 


Saturday, November 12.—Some weeks ag 

I was talking with Howard E. O'Leary, 
who designs motor cars, regarding the puz 
zling matter of color. Fashions in autom« 

bile colors do not change rapidly. The 
do, however, vary geographically. Blac} 
has always led throughout the U. S., and 
curiously enough it fluctuates with the 
economic curve—people buy more black 
cars when times are not so good. In New 
England the buyers normally prefer black, 
dark blues 
California goes to the other extreme, for 
here black has never led, the much lighter 
hues predominating. In the last five years 
the one outstanding development in auto- 
mobile color is the introduction of alumi- 
num powder, creating a metallic sheen in 
the finish. Recently in this group of me- 
tallic finishes, certain gunmetal shades 
have run as high as 40 per cent of the 
total production. 


dark grays, maroons, and 


Monday, November 14.—News of per- 
sonnel changes in the educational field 
probably should have considerable weight 
in our estimates of the course that archi- 
tectural education is taking. Lawrence 
Kocher, long time editor of The Archi- 
tectural Record and a strenuous function- 
alist, goes to Carnegie Tech. Miés van der 
Rohe assumes the direction of Armour 
Institute, to which Mrs. Ogden Armour 
has just given $50,000. Wallace K. Har- 
rison undertook some months ago to share 
his advanced ideas of design with the 
students at Yale, and now William E. 
Parsons, of Bennett, Parsons & Frost, 
Chicago, has been added to Yale’s archi- 
tectural faculty, specializing in town plan- 
ning. At M.1.T. the moving of the 
Architectural Department from its origi- 
nal home on Boylston Street into the new 
home of the Institute in Cambridge, where 
it will be closely surrounded by engineers, 
has at least the possibility of some change 
in attitude. 


* 


Tuesday, November 15.—It is interest- 
ing to speculate on just how much ac- 
complishment will be recorded as a result 
of man’s sporadic efforts to control a 
nation’s architecture. Mr. Hitler is pre- 
scribing what his nation shall build. There 
are strong forces in our own country that 
would prevent the City of Washington 
from having any important public build- 
ing that does not conform to the classic . 
style that has been established. And now 
Mexico is trying to see what can be done 
to keep modern architecture out of its 
Plaza da la Constitucion. It is a difficult 
task indeed, this attempt to stop archi- 
tecture from writing the history of a 
people’s building. Nor does it seem par- 
ticularly worth the effort expended when 
one recalls that some of the most inter- 
esting and charming groups of the past 
vary widely in style and show unmistak- 
ably the onward march of building 
thought over a wide expanse of years. 
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Practice what we 


Machine shop and change house. A year’s perfect safety record 
won us the P.C..A. Safety Trophy shown in the foreground. 


These views are of two of our new buildings at the Leeds, 
Alabama, plant of Universal Atlas. We think you'll agree 
that they are good examples of how architectural con- 
crete may be used in constructing industrial buildings. 


Architectural concrete opens new avenues of architec- 
tural beauty to industrial construction (as well as to 
public, residential and commercial construction), and 
usually at a saving in cost. For with architectural con- 








Architectural concrete office building of the Leeds, Alabama 

7 s ’ 
plant of the Universal Atlas Cement Co. Exterior surface was 
given a rubbed finish after the plywood forms were removed, 


crete, structural parts and ornamentations are cast as 
a unit. Result: distinctive buildings of moderate cost 
that are unsurpassed in strength, permanence, fire safety 
—and that require little or no upkeep. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for interesting facts on this 
important new development, and further examples of 
how architectural concrete is being used. Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. (United States Steel Corporation 
Subsidiary), 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


1 . 
| UNIVERSAL ATLAS Cement Co. ace 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City i 
: Please send me further information ; 
i on Architectural Concrete. ; 
! 
Name__ alan : 
: Address 
i i 
; City. Slate ! 
©. chun inhianenenandigilepanepeiidnsochequibeherasabigheeipendatipamnsintiiemetin oo 


Universal Atlas 
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BUREAU OF STANDARDS RESEARCH IN BUILDING METHODS 


In sharp contrast to the dead hand of 
outworn building codes which retard th. 
natural progress of building technologies 
U. S. Department of Commerce, throug); 
its National Bureau of Standards, is nov 
actively applying technical research in th 
building industry. With numerous federal 
agencies active in a_ broad building 
program, the need for authoritative in 
formation on materials and methods, 
particularly in low cost housing, brought 
about the appointment of a representative 
group to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Standards in technical research. Under 
the chairmanship of Harold D. Hynds, 
this group includes C. W. Chamberlain 
of the Procurement Division, Pierre 
Blouke of HOLC, Walter Junge of FHA, 
Part of the Bureau’s 56 acres Charles E. Mayette of PWA, Vincent B. 
Phelan of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, George W. Trayer of the Forest 
Service, Capt. Elsmere J. Waters of the 
Quartermaster Corps, War Department. 
Conduct of the program is ir the hands 
of a committee of Bureau division chiefs, 
with H. L. Dryden as chairman and co- 
ordinator. General objective: “To furnish 
to Government agencies, the building in- 
dustry, and the public, technical informa- 
tion from every available source on the 
engineering properties of building mate- 
rials as incorporated in the structural ele- 
ments and equipment of a house. with 
particular reference to low cost housing 
and including new materials, equipment, 
and methods of construction as well as 
those already in use.” Present law termin- 
ates the work by July, 1940, but program 
is likely to be extended. Findings are 


being recorded in printed reports. 
Thomas D. McAvoy 


impact test of cinder block wall Brick cavity wall under compression A floor after transverse test 
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= ‘VARIABLE CAPACITY ‘2:2: BURNER 


A development in the burning of liquid fuel which provides: 


g in- 1. UNLIMITED FIRING RANGE— 


yrma- 
1 the 
nate- 


without change of burner tips 
without change in oil delivery pressure 
without change in angle of spray 


| ele- without loss of atomizing efficiency 


with 


using 2. AUTOMATIC CONTROL— 


nent, without loss of efficiency over all firing ranges 


ll as 
‘min- 
gram Sream requirements can be instantly and 
automatically followed, under all conditions, 


| are 


with maximum speed, economy and accuracy. 


The Todd Variable Capacity Burner utilizes 
the basic principles of standard-type, mechani- 
cal pressure atomizing burners but is distin- 
guished by its exclusive ‘varying range” 
feature. It saves fuel—reduces maintenance 
charges—-increases plant efficiency. It has 
been subjected to the most rigid and exhaustive 


¢* Patent applied for 





NEW YORE MOBILE 
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laboratory tests, and many installations are 


now in satisfactory use. 


Although the new Todd Variable Capacity 
Burner is a combustion engineering triumph, it 
is but one of many Todd achievements. Todd 
service is world-famous and comprises the de- 
sign and manufacture of the correct size and 
type of combustion equipment for every marine, 
commercial or industrial need. If you have a com- 
bustion problem~ _ look to Todd for the answer! 


Topp CoMBUSTION — in 


Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation 





601 West 26th Street, New York City 
NEW ORLEANS GALVESTON SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES LONDON 
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Newspictures Inc. 


Now it can be seen. With the excavation 
of a big hole in Manhattan’s rock for 
Holland House (above, left), youngest 
member of the Rockefeller Center family, 
the public gets a break. “Sidewalk Super- 
intendents’ Club” is open to all, has no 
dues, no “keep moving” by-law; there is 
even a_ slot-box for suggestions, and 
shelter from sun or rain. Inspecting it at 
the moment are the members of Pitts- 
burgh Glass Institute Competition jury 
(whose findings will be fully recorded in 
these pages next month) welcomed by 
George J. Atwell, founder of the Club, 
whose company is digging the big hole. 


A Work of Anticipation is Paul Nelson’s 
title for his suspended house, which one 
critic says borrows a swing motif from 
the jungle. It is “designed on a hypothesis 
that assumes a more perfect social state 
wherein the development of the individual 
would be essential for collective culture.” 
What looks like expanded metal lath in 
the exterior wall is inoxidable metal tub- 
ing, electrically welded, and supporting 
non-shatterable glass. The model must be 
seen to be appreciated—if then. 


J 





Parking 1,000 Cars. With Detroit’s high 
per capita car ownership, her citizens 
would rather ride in their own than in a 
projected PWA subway. An alternate 
project for increasing employment is this 
double-deck parking structure, designed 
by Engineer James B. Steep and Archi- 
tects Giffels & Vallet for Cadillac Square, 
just off the main retail business district. 
Possible changes in the local building code 
might bring the per car cost to $125. 
Private capital may step in to build it, 
turning the property over to the city 
within ten years. 
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Reception Room, Fuller, Rodney and Redmond, = . 


New York City. A. G. Alexander, Architect. 
' es ae . 

@ Brightness, Quietness, Dignity, Attractive- 1% Tr ~~ 
ness and Privacy are important attributes errr eB 
of office buildings that use INSULUX to on - na 

Light — the modern way. Owens-Illinois 3 - ett 
INSULUX does all the things expected of an — 
office partition, and does them better. Be- 
cause it transmits light, and at the same 
time deadens sound, corridors and hallways 
may be lighted with borrowed light without 
the usual high sound transmission. In many 
office buildings, this INSULUX feature has 
also reduced lighting costs considerably. 


INSULUX is easily cleaned, requiresnodece QWENS-IL vA INOIS 


ration, increases rentability of property and 
it can be taken down and re-erected with a 
high percentage of salvage. These features, Wt, 


and others equally practical, make INSULUX 
Glass Block the ideal office building material. 
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A wealth of structural data and case his- (t (. A S 'B {| () G 7 
> > uy \ s 

tories of successful office installations are ~ ‘Ke 

available on your request. Use the coupon. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 0. | ee eee eae ee eee eee — —— f 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY | 5 
Insulux Products Division 
307 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio | 

Please send, without obligation, complete information about the use of Insulux 
Glass Block in commercial and industrial planning. | 
Name | 1 
Address | ' 
City _ | 
I 
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Mr. and Mrs. Antonin Raymond, who have come back to practice architecture 
in America after seventeen years in Japan. With them they bring an interna- 


tiona! reputation for their houses, churches, clubs, schools, factories, banks, 


furniture, textiles, and accessories. 





Goldfish Bowl, Oversize. Stopping the motor tourist on the new Ocean Shore 
Boulevard between St. Augustine and Daytona is this double oceanarium. 
Larger tank of the two is a polygon 100 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, 18 ft. deep. 
Through more than 200 portholes in the sides of the tanks the spectator may 


John Walter 


see and photograph many forms of marine life. Architects: 


Wood and Fred Henderich; engineer, M. F. Hasbrouck. 





Golf and Air Conditioning. Six hundred holes of golf in 


four days and in eight cities across the continent was the 


marathon of J. Smith Ferebee, made possible through 
the fact that The Trane Co. wanted to broadcast with em- 
phasis the message, “Buy air conditioning through your 
architect—engineer—contractor.” Mr. Reuben N. Trane 


and Mr. Ferebee, taking off from Los Angeles. 





Wide World 
On Lookout Mountain. A Museum Memorial to the late 
Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of The Chattanooga Times and 
The New York Times, will shortly be erected through the 
acceptance of the project by the National Park Service. 
Contributions and a bequest provide materials; some of 
the labor will be by Civilian Conservation Corps. De- 
signed by the National Park Service with William Crutch- 
field as associate architect. 


Starting a New Washington Group. Below, study for a pro- 
jected building to house the offices of the Social Security 
Board and the Railroad Retirement Board, one of a 
group of structures to cost $14,250,000 and to be built 
at Independence Avenue and the Mall in Washington. 
This is one of the last buildings in the design of which 
the late Charles Z. Klauder had a controlling hand, acting 
as consulting architect with the Procurement Division. 
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(Forum of Events continued on page 38) 
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DECEMBER 


“Beauty,” says Plato, “is certainly a soft, 
smooth, slippery thing, and therefore, of a 
nature which easily slips in and permeates 
our souls.” 

In another sense, also, beauty is slippery . 
it easily slips away unless it is zealously guard- 
ed and protected. 

For many years, one of the most faithful 
guardians of architectural beauty has been 
Dutch Boy White-Lead. On millions of homes 
and public buildings, this trustworthy paint 
has given proof of its ability to give long serv- 
ice under the most difficult conditions. 

Every application of Dutch Boy White-Lead 
is a custom-made paint job—mixed to suit the 
special requirements of the surface to be 
painted—tinted to the exact shade you and your 
client desire. By specifying Dutch Boy White- 
Lead, you secure that combination of beauty 
and durability which is a fundamental objec- 
tive of good architecture. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY—111 Broadway, New York; 116 Osk 
St., Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cinein 
nati; 1213 West Third St., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., St. Lewis: 
2240 24th St., San Francisco: National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany 


St.. Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna... 316 Fourth Ave... 
Pittsburgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 
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GOOD PAINT’S OTHER NAME 
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Home Floor Show 
Forum: 

... As usual, Mr. Wright’s design is the 
“modern.” Possibly his clients have 
“modern” ears so that the combined liv- 
ing and recreation room (like a club) can 


most 


quite comfortably take care of a quiet 
chat at one fireplace, popping corn at 
the other, relaxed reading on the built-in 
settee, or idly playing the piano, with 
ping pong, radio, dancing or games in the 
recreation room portion. . . The dining 
room is very well placed for the floor 
show. That might also be said for the 
parents’ bedroom,—without even the for- 
mality of arising; just move the screens. 
That’s real comfort,—and quite “mod- 
ern.” And think what a remarkably quiet 
spot for early retirement. 

It’s really surprising that another 
unique feature was overlooked. Think of 
the opportunity afforded of a sliding floor 
panel in the guest bedroom upstairs, with 
a splendid view of the entertainment be- 
low,—of course, through a one way view 
glass panel. . . 

H. A. Herzoc 

Portland, Ore. 


Dear Diary 
Forum: 

Congratulations on the new home for 
The Diary. Good copy like good music 
belongs in a place like Carnegie Hall—or 
Radio City. 

Faser Brirren 

New York, N. Y. 

Plus 
Forum: 

Please add my name to your subscrip- 
tion list for your new magazine PLUS 
and send me the bill. 

Ivan Ricpy 

Baltimore, Md. 


To Forum - subscriber 
for his interest, but no 
$7,000 other Forum subscribers who receive 
PLUS in this (page 433) as part of 


their Forum subscription —Ed. 


Rigby, appreciation 
bill to him nor to 


issue 


Forum: 

For God’s Sake you guys, don’t throw 
this thing into the waste basket before 
reading it. It’s NOT an application for a 
job. I only want to say “thank you” very 
clumsily. .. . 

Though an artist and painter by pas- 
sionate avocation, this writer . feels 
Tue ArcurrecturaL Forum not archi- 
tectural alone but a vigorously and ener- 
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getically alert, clever, open-minded, and 
splendidly managed forum for the art and 
culture of American living. 

Of a very conservative turn of mind, 
perhaps, with regard to social and national 
philosophy and its practical implications, 
this unworthy scribe nevertheless now en- 
thusiastically welcomes the addition of 
controversial-exploratory PLUS to the 
rich and stimulating pages of your maga- 
zine. The budding future has a democratic 
minority right to be discussed from your 
forum. That’s only wise conservatism! 

Thanks too, for inclusion of excellent 
Arcurrect’s Worip. Tue Diary is very 
enjoyable. Tell Frank Lloyd Wright, 
the Honorable and Revered One, that 
we love him, and, (“Diary,” Nov. p. 23, 
Thurs. Sept. 15) that he need not worry 
about “futility of speech or . . . individual 
action.” “The tide carries us on;” He is 
definitely a great force that makes tide 
come and go! I, and others I know, all 
persons he never heard of and need not 
hear of, feel the ripples or waves of his 
tide force-part several times a year! As 
for you, oh, most esteemed Editors, you 
erected yourself an unforgettable monu- 
ment with your Frank Lloyd Wright issue, 
which is a jewel on our shelves. One does 
not have to agree slavishly with every- 
thing, to love, to admire, to understand, 
to be grateful for... ! 

Mr. Penny Cent 
Cromorfist Painter and Secretary 
The Saline River Artists 
Harrisburg, Ill. 


P.S. Allow me to throw my chest out 
while adding, that the glorious name of 
penny cent, freakish as it may sound, is 
a true Americanism, a bold lightning 
shortcut to the 10-mile name of Robert 
Henry Penrod Centurion. 


Tue Forum anticipates more comments pro 
and con Pus, unveiled this month.—Eb. 


What This Country Needs... 
Forum: 

... In my opinion, the question of Low 
Cost Housing is a joke. The Government 
has been sending out so much literature 
for the lower third of the common people, 
but practically nothing is being done to 
help them. Most of the Government’s low 
cost houses cost approximately $1,500 per 
room. Builders find it practically impos- 
sible to build cheaply. 

Vice President Marshall said years ago, 
“What this country needs is a good five 
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cent cigar.” What I believe this country 
needs is a good livable house for $3,000 . . . 
Ortro Grupp, Jr. 
Croydon, Pa. 


Let all Forum subscribers consider them- 
selves a Committee of One to report to the 
Editors meritorious examples of low cost sin- 
gle family houses. Such news will have prompt 
editorial attention.—Eb. 


Credit 
Forum: 

Because of my personal knowledge of 
the remarkable achievement of L. E. 
Dixon Company, general contractor on 
the Hollywood Turf Club, featured in 
October, I think I should call this project 
to your special attention .. . 

When the Dixon Company took over 
this job, some foundation work had been 
done by day labor under another architect, 
and the plans, which had to be revised, 
were not complete when the work was 
started. As they proceeded the founda- 
tions and structural steel were under- 
going revision but the contractor pushed 
the work full speed even under these con- 
ditions. He started in February and 
completed the entire project for the open- 
ing in June. At times there were a thou- 
sand workmen on the job... 

This general contractor, Mr. L. E. 
Dixon, is one of the best in the country, 
and his monuments will endure long after 
we have all passed away. He is still a 
young man but in a few short years he 
has built everything from a modest home 
to the great Olympic Coliseum .. . I 
mention these facts to support my argu- 
ment that general contractors are entitled 
to full credit for their works even when 
they are presented from the architectural 
standpoint. .. . 

F. J. CONNOLLY 

Manager 
Associated General Contractors of America 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Henceforth, THe Forum will make every 
effort to mention the names of general con- 
tractors in connection with the major build- 
ings it publishes. 

While on the subject of the Hollywood Turf 
Club, credit should be given Royal Metal 
Manufacturing Co. which supplied the Club’s 
“Turf Chairs.”—Ep. 


Erratum 

In publishing the Georges Wilmet house in 
its November issue, THe Forum failed to 
state that Mr. Wilmet was the designer—Eb. 
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Modern architecture at its best: an outstanding reference 


SCHOOL AT VILLEJUIF. ANDRE LURCAT, ARCHITECT 


NURSERY SCHOOL AT DULWICH. SAMUEL & HARDING, ARCHITECTS 
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book on schools from England. 
‘| 


J 


THE DESIGN OF NURSERY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
by H. Myles Wright and R. Gardner-Medwin. The Architectural 
Press, London. 120 pp., illustrated with plans and photographs. 


9x 12%. 12s 6d. 


Compulsory education in England begins at the age of five and 
ends at fourteen; the present system provides three types of 
schools to cover this period: infant schools (ages five to seven) , 
junior schools (seven to eleven), and senior schools. In addi- 
tion, local authorities may provide nursery schools for pre- 
school children. The government’s objective is eventually to 
provide separate buildings for each of these types. 

This book covers the entire range of nursery and elementary 
schools, and the examples it illustrates are not only applicable 
to American practice, despite the differences between the Eng- 
lish educational system and ours, but it also shows a great 
many instances of improvements over accepted U.S. standards 
of school design. The authors obviously hold no brief for tradi- 
tional architecture, and to supplement their collection of mod- 
ern English work they have included a number of excellent 
European examples. The result is a reference book which is 
unique in its field. 

A number of factors are responsible for the high level reached 
in many of the new English schools. One is that the educational 
authorities, faced with almost insoluble problems in the re- 
conditioning of obsolete buildings, are in favor of designs 
flexible enough to permit changes which may be required in 
the future. In such circumstances the modern architect clearly 
has a great advantage. Another factor is the growing influence 
of the young architects, many of whom are now getting school 
work. A third, indicated by the authors, is that England’s 
school reforms have almost invariably coincided with England’s 
wars, at which times alarmingly low averages of health and 
intelligence were discovered in recruits; the uncertainty of the 
past few years has again aroused the government’s interest in 
methods of improving the quality of its future soldiers. 

The material is divided into sections according to school types. 
Each section is illustrated by plans and photographs, and there 
is an impressive amount of additional data. In some cases a 
complete school is shown, but more frequently the illustrations 
have been selected to show a specific unit. Two of the schools 
shown in detailed form are illustrated at the left. Hubert Ben- 
nett’s open-air school was built to accommodate 135 defective 
children from nursery to senior school age, and has classrooms 
which can be completely opened on three sides. The private 
nursery school at Dulwich, whose designers were formerly mem- 
bers of the London firm of Tecton, represents another effort to 
link the classrooms as closely as possible with the outdoor play 
areas. While a very small building, consisting of only two class- 
rooms, an entry, and a kitchen, it is a very good example of 
thoughtful, conscientious planning. The text describes the 
various elements in the school plan, their lighting, heating, fur- 
nishing, ventilation, wall, floor and ceiling finishes, and equip- 
ment. Diagrams give furniture sizes for children of various 
ages, playground sizes, and other information. While in some 
instances the authors’ recommendations do not fit American 
methods, most of the material is definitely usable. The book 
is not only well documented and beautifully presented, but it 
provides another strong vindication of modern architectural 
theory as applied in practice. 









Here’s a new designing tool 
for Architects... 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


.$, 


ee WITH NEW G-E FLUORESCENT MAZDA tampes 


= “ry LUORESCENT lighting with the 
; ra new General Electric MAZDA lamps 
offers architects an exciting new instru- 
ment for designing commercial, indus- 
trial, and display lighting. Here’s why: 
MORE LIGHT... COOLER—The new G-E Fluo- 
rescent MAZDA lamps give from 3 to 
200 times more light than incandescent 
lamps of the same wattage and color. For 
ry — the same amount of light, they are 50% 
dle ioe eadiend inees Eee cooler, and so put less ania on air 
ig- Fluorescent MAZDA lamps. cooling systems. 
NEW INDOOR DAYLIGHT— The daylight 
Fluorescent lamp provides the closest 
approach to real daylight ever produced 
at high efficiency and low cost. With this 
new lamp, you can almost bring “day- 
light” indoors. It will be particularly 
useful wherever color discrimination is 
important. 
BRILLIANT NEW COLORS—these lamps avail- 
able in red, gold, pink, blue, green, and 
ns Both pink and daylight Fluores- warm white, offer a wide range of dec- 
in ond Dilte” ot Gla tie orative application for theatres, special- 
ly ty shops, night clubs, displays, and many 
other places. 
ADAPTABLE TO MODERN ARCHITECTURE—Fluo- 
rescent lamps lend themselves to most 
forms of modern architecture. They 
provide a linear distribution of light at 
maximum efficiency. 
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Mail coupon or write today for your free copy 
of G-E’s new illustrated booklet giving useful 
information about G-E Fluorescent MAZDA 

Crowell Publishing Go. Sdvine Lamps. General Electric Co., Dept. 166-AF, 
a field, O. uses 46 Daylight ieean Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ns cent lamps in color matching. 








SEND FOR FREE 
1€ Because these lamps are 50% cool- Fluorescent lamps can be used for BOOKLET WITH 


er they lend themselves to installa- indirect lighting by using an in- 


tions where heat must be avoided. verted trough. COMPLETE DATA 


in 
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General Electric Co., Dept. 166-AF, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new 
bookle~ giving useful information about G-E 
Fluorescent MAZDA lamps. 


NAME 


COMPANY .. 
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CITY STATE 
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SECONDHAND HOUSES 


go for less than $2,000 in 
Seattie’s 1938 market. 


A survey of Seattle house sales during 
the first half of 1988 showed County As- 
sessor Roy B. Misener how his valuations 
compared with sales prices. But of more 
general interest, it also pointed out in 
what cost bracket the secondhand home 
market lies and, most emphatically, what 
types of houses are satisfying that market. 

With the help of the WPA, 1,443 home 
sales were analyzed, representing 90 per 
cent of the total sales made during the 
first six this year. Sales of 
houses constructed after January 1, 1938, 
and deals in escrow and unrecorded were 


months of 


excluded. 

Most startling fact revealed by the sur 
vey is that Seattleers are buying more 
houses priced between $1,000 and $2,000 
than at any other price. In that range 506 
sales were made. There were also 131 sales 
of houses costing less than $1,000. At the 
opposite extreme, only 186 houses were 
sold for more than $5,000; only 23 for 
more than $10,000. 

With such low sales prices predominat- 
wonder that the most 


ing, it is small 


popular down payment was only $1,000, 
that 36 per cent of such payments were 
below that figure. And, it is logical to 
assume that most of the lower priced sales 
entailed no down payment at all; only 
597 down payments were recorded for the 
1,443 sales. 

For their money, 88 per cent of Seattle 
purchasers got a frame house, and chances 
four-to-one that it over ten 
years old: two-to-three that its age was 
20 years or more. Only 43 of the houses 


were was 


sold were new. 

Most popular size was five rooms with 
the volume of purchases tapering off in 
both directions as the number of rooms 
increased and decreased. Seventy per cent 
of the purchasers bought homes with from 
four to six rooms. 

The Seattle 
found most frequently on a 40-foot lot, 
although 50-footers ranked a close second. 


secondhand house was 


SEATTLE HOME SALES 
Most Per Cent 
Popular of Total 
$1,000-2000 35 
Construction Frame 83 
Age 10 yrs. 23 
Number of rooms 5 31 
Down payment $1,000 14 
Road Paved 77 
Lot frontage 40 ft. 26 
View None 77 


Qualities 


Price 


Two houses had a 25-foot frontage; two 
others had 170 feet of frontage. Whi 
most of the lots were in neighborhood 
serviced by sewers and water, 39 had n 
sewer connections and one had no wate: 

In inverse ratio to the utilities were th: 
amenities. The survey briefly listed unde: 
“view” that 96 houses looked on the moun- 
tains, 246 on the water. The rest looked 
on their neighbors, or nothing. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
most predominant qualities of houses sold 
in Seattle. It does not purport to indicate 
that all the listed qualities attracted pur 
chasers. Biggest attractions were, of 
course, the purchase prices, for the 
“under $5,000” maxim holds as good for 
Seattle’s housing market as for any other. 

* 7. + 

Most interesting effect to date of the 
WPA-Misener survey was the unexpected 
opportunity it afforded the city to snap 
back at the recent Stuart Chase diatribe 
against home ownership, with teeth sharp- 
ened by facts and figures. A house renting 
for $35 monthly, Misener calculated, 
could be purchased for $28 a month—a 
saving of $7. He also stated with pardon- 
able pride that low taxes were a factor in 
the low cost of both renting and owner- 
ship in his city. A recent survey of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
showed that the national average annual 
tax per room is $29; in Seattle it is $14. 


A Sewice Thah Easy To 
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CAN'T LEAK! 
CAN’T CLOG! 
CAN’T RUST! 


100 


Yea l 
FOR 1¢! 


DELIVERS AMERICA'S 
FAVORITE SOAP... 


IVORY SOAP 


in flakes or granules 


EASY TO 
INSTALL! 


EASY TO 
» co Pia ae 


THERE'S just one reason for changing a service you're already providing for 


the occupants of your buildings. It's to add something to the comfort, conve- 


nience and satisfaction of your tenants. 


And on this score you'll have plenty of justification for adopting Ivory Dis- 


fashioned dispensers. 


penser service for your washrooms. 


These smartly designed dispensers deliver lvory Soap 


For lvory Dispensers make the task of washing face and hands more conve- 
nient, more agreeable, more generally satisfactory than is possible with cld- 


one of America's best 


liked soaps. Ivory is famous for its purity, rich lather and gentleness. It's safe 


for face as well as hands. 


Here is a service that is bound to please 


that will add generously to tenant 


good-will—that costs little to install, little to maintain. A letter or postcard will 


bring you full details. 


Procter & Gamble Cnceinnati, Ohio 
IVORY SOAP. DIsPENsERs 
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atribe 
Cushion Grip on Glass. The metal surfaces which contact the 


harp 
ar} sides of the glass act as a yielding cushion, absorbing shocks 


nting ; 
Fixed Supporting Block. Non-ferrous metal supporting blocks 


lated, me are firmly wedged in groove, thus preventing Upping, rocking 

th—a or sliding out of line during setting of glass 

rdon- Adjustable to Various Glass Thicknesses. Glass-holding units ’ 

or m and face members are self-adjusting to various glass Chicknesses 

wher- without tilting inward or outward, | 

f the S Installation Operations All from Outside. Both glass and sash | 

oards j are set from outside by standard wood or machine screws, No 

anual special keys or tools required. 

$14 it Corner Cleat to Assure Tight Mitre. Heavy metal cleats are 
‘ used at the corners to secure mitres against spreading due to 
expansion or contraction. 
Expansion is Controlled. Expansion in long lengths of alumi 
num is controlled by combining expansion cap, cleats and 
rosette screws. See also 5. 
Protection for Carrara. A sturdy, square-cut, continuous metal 
flange projects over edge of Carrara, shielding the area which 
is most vulnerable. 

_ Irue Setting Edge. The outer edge of inner member serves as ‘ 
a true, unvarying line to which face of Carrara or similar 
material is set. 

Write for complete information on Pittco Store Front Metal and | 
for our file of detail drawings of various applications. Address Pitts- 

s burgh Plate Glass Company, 2143x, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 





Aside from greatly increasing the com- 
fort of the owner, Moncrief Winter Air 
Conditioning adds to the value of a house 
in many ways. The basement is made 
freely available for any use desired. Clean, 
properly humidified air preserves the house 
and its furnishings. And warm air con- 
ditioning requires no accessories to take 
up space in the various rooms or to in- 
terfere with the arrangement of furniture. 
Whether the house be large or small, 
Moncrief can supply a unit of exactly the 
right size and type—for burning gas, coal 
or oil with highest efficiency 
and economy. Beautifully fin- 
ished in the modern mode. 


* 
Write for 
illustrated literature | 
and data sheets. 


+ 








THE HENRY FURNACE & FOUNDRY CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


3485 E. 49th Street 
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(Continued from page 480) 





ice, thereby providing additional assur- 
ance that delivery schedules will be main- 
tained. 

For the pre-cutting of all lumber, local 
dealers set up a saw mill at a nearby rail- 
road siding. Here, as the lumber comes 
in by the carload lot, a saw crew cuts and 
notches it to specifications, assembles all 
the studs, rafters, joists, etc., necessary 
for each house, and at the proper time 
delivers this complete bill of material to 
each individual site. 

As far as labor is concerned (peak em- 
ployment amounted to about 400 men), 
Colonial Village is 100 per cent unionized. 
With the exception of a few minor juris- 
dictional disputes quickly ironed out by 
the crafts, work has progressed without a 
hitch. 

Thanks to construction loan procedure, 
Gilbert-Varker, pay its 
laborers regularly without the necessity 
of keeping a large amount of cash on 
hand. Twice a month they estimate the 
amount of work accomplished during the 


Inc., is able to 


preceding two weeks, send the data to 
FHA’s Washington Office together with 
receipts showing that all material and 
labor charges have been paid up to the 
beginning of that period. FHA checks the 
report, sends a release notice to the New 
York Life Insurance mortgagee 
| who, in turn, advances the necessary cash 
| to the builders. By year-end when the 
300th house is scheduled to be completed 
and landscaped, the mortgagee will have 
advanced all of its $1,050,000 loan, in- 
cluding the 10 per cent which it withholds 
from each bi-monthly payment pending 
completion of the project and its final 
acceptance by FHA. 


Co. as 


Disposal. Established as the FHA’s first 
“release clause project,” Colonial Village 
is unique in its rental-sales policy. In the 
main, it is a rental project and, as ap- 
proved by the FHA, rents have been set 
at $8 per room per month—$40 for the 
standard five-room house, $48 for its six- 
room sister. However, by virtue of the 
release clause, an individual may purchase 
a new house and lot for 10 per cent down 
(plus transferral fees, title investigation 
charges, etc.) and a 25-year amortized 
mortgage for the balance. Upon such a 
purchase, the house and lot are released 
from the blanket mortgage and an indi- 
vidual mortgage is written. These individ- 
ual mortgages range from $3,600 on the 
$4,000 minimum valuation to $4,700 on 
the maximum valuation of $5,225. They 
will be assumed by the holder of the blan- 
ket mortgage. 

Interesting is the fact that, while rents 
are $40 and $48, the low and high of 
carrying charges on the same houses under 
the sales plan are just under $28 and $35 


ARCH I 





Finishing touches include application of porce. 


lain enameled steel shutters and entrance 
hood, both factory tinted to match other ex- 
terior steel trim. 


per month, respectively, including interest 
amortization, mortgage insurance, fire in- 
surance and taxes. 

Public reaction to this rental-sales plan 
has not yet been tested. To prepare the 
houses for the approach of winter, activ- 
ity through November was concentrated 
upon enclosing them; so, by mid-month 
only 28 of the 300 units had been wholly 
completed. In view of this condition and 
the fact that the Pennsylvania Housing 
Corp. has to date released no publicity, the 
sale of 50 houses is far from discouraging. 
Furthermore, since the Irvin Works has 
still to begin full operations, the antici- 
pated demand for the houses has yet to 
come. 

While the houses are well constructed 
and should be exceptionally inexpensive 
to maintain they are probably more house 
than the lower income group of steel work- 
ers can economically afford. However, 
chances are that Gilbert-Varker ingenuity 
and experience evident in building the 300 
houses will lead to further economies in 
later units which will meet the needs of 
the lower income workers as effectively 
as the present houses serve the middle and 
upper income groups. 

So sure are Gilbert-Varker and the Penn- 
sylvania Housing Corp. that their houses 
will go like hot cakes, they hopefully refer 
to Colonial Village as project No. 1, are 
actively planning two more 300-house sub- 
divisions in the Pittsburgh neighborhood. 

Regardless of public reaction to Colo- 
nial Village and the outcome of these 
plans for the future, Pittsburgh has pro- 
duced a highly significant subdivision. 
Big Builders Gilbert and Varker have 
demonstrated a system of construction 
worth aping. And, Carnegie-IIlinois’ prod- 
ding of steel fabricators has developed 
some new building materials which, with 
proving, may cause at least a minor revo- 
lution in home design. 
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Gor 
MAXIMUM LIGHT— 


ONE PANE 
WINDOWS 


If windows are to be for practical use rather 
than decorative, and serve their purpose 
of light transmission, then why not specify 
one pane, or the undivided windows? 


In a test conducted by The Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratories, it was found that the 
undivided window transmits from 8% to 
30% more light than the divided window. 
And also there is less eye strain with an 
undivided window. 


Consider the advantages of the one pane 
window and specify Clearlite Quality Glass. 


EASY ON THE EYES 


Fine Glass For Gine Buildings 
FOURCO GLASS CO. 


General Offices: CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
Branch Sales Offices 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « DETROIT « FT. SMITH, ARK. 
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JOHNS-MANVI 


Address 






WE'VE GOTA REAL “SN 
ASSET IN THIS GOOD-LOOK- 


ING ASPHALT TILE 
FLOOR 


n 
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' RIGHT! AND IT'S MADE 


BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 
... SURE TO GIVE EXTRA- 


™, LONG SERVICE 


AKE your floors easy on the eye and 
on the feet—and you've added an 
important asset to every room. Surprisingly enough, it 
can be done at comparatively low cost with positive as- 
surance of years of wear with J-M Asphalt Tile. 


The free book shown above tells the whole story. It 
tells why J-M Asphalt Tile is quiet, easy to clean, hard 
to wear out. It illustrates many of the beautiful colors 
and patterns in which J-M Asphalt Tile is supplied . . . 
shows how they may be adapted to any decorative ideas. 
It offers interesting new ideas for decorative floors for 
every type of building. Send for your free copy and 
specification data. Mail the coupon. 


J-M Asphalt Tile is sold only by approved J-M Flooring 
Contractors. There is one near you. . . ready to show you 
samples of this unusual flooring material. Consult your 
classified telephone 
book under ‘“‘Floor- 
ing” and look for 
the J-M Insignia. 


UNLIMITED DECORA- 
TIVE EFFECTS, such as 
this and the pattern at 
the top of the page, are 
possible with J-M As- 
phalt Tile Flooring. And - 
this material is resiltent an’ 
and durable, requires 
little, if any, upkeep. 
















ASPHALT TILE 
FLOORING JJ] 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. AF12, 22 East 40th Street. New York City 


Send me your free book and specifications on J-M Asphalt Tile Flooring. 


Ne teeiceesoceiretietiieenaeeenerienmeteainitnticerinaidtiteateciateeracnaetiactctai arate 
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(Continued from page 22) 


COMPETITIONS 


Sponsored by the Alumni of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. Collaborative 
competition in memory of Robert W. 
Gardner. Problem: summer theater. 
Awards: $200 to the team whose design 
ranks first; additional prizes to the amount 
of $200 and mentions. Closing February 
11, 1939. Details may be had from Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni, American Academy 


in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


American Academy in Rome announces 
its annual competitions for Fellowships in 
architecture, landscape architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, musical composition, and 
classical studies. Stipend of each fellow- 
ship $1,250 a year plus $300 for trans- 
portation, and $200 to $300 for incidental 
expenses. Entries close February 1, 1939. 
Further details may be had from Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


Sponsored by American National Theater 
and Academy, an architectural competi- 
tion for a great festival theater on the 
campus of William and Mary, Williams- 





burg, Va. Closing date for entries: Jan- 
uary 31, 1939. Cash prizes, $500, $300, 
#200, and five citations of $100 each. The 
following architects with remuneration of 
$400 each have been invited to compete. 
Goodwin & Stone, New York; Walter 
Gropius, Cambridge, Mass.; Michael Hare, 
New York; Harrison & Fouilhoux, New 
York; Richard Neutra, Los Angeles. Fur- 
ther information and blanks may be 
obtained from Kenneth K. Stowell, pro- 


fessional adviser, % The Architectural 
Record, 119 West 40th St., New York, 


N. ¥. 


Lowell M. Palmer Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture: to enable a student of unusual 
promise to undertake advanced study at 
Princeton. The Palmer Fellow is exempt 
from tuition fees, and receives a stipend 
of $700. Applications with supporting 
documents must be received not later 
than March 1, 1939. Application blanks 
and further details from Secretary, School 
of Architecture, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


James Harrison Steedman Memorial Fel- 
lowship in Architecture: an award of 
$1,500 to qualified architectural 
graduates in a year abroad. Open to all 


assist 








Station KYW—National Broadcasting Co., Philadelphia. Exterior 
Facing and Panelling of 214,” thick Polished Virginia Black 
Serpentine. Tilden & Pepper, Architects. 


graduates of recognized architectural! 
schools between the ages of 21 and 3) 
who have had at least a year’s practical 
work in the office of a St. Louis architect. 
Closing date for applications January 30, 
1939. Further details and blanks may be 
obtained from Secretary, School of Archi 
tecture, Washington University, St. Louis, 


Mo. 


EDUCATION 


The Charles Eliot Norton lectures at 
Harvard will be given this year by Dr. 
Siegfried Giedion, a Swiss engineer and a 
Doctor of Art, since 1928 General Secre- 
tary of the International Congresses of 
Contemporary Architecture. 


Edward Langley Scholarships: The A.I.A. 
will receive proposals of candidates from 
January 1 to March 1, 1939. Scholarships 
are open to all persons engaged in the 
practice of architecture. Grants are lim- 
ited to ten with no stipend exceeding 
$1,500. Details of the conditions will be 
found in The Octagon for November, 
1938, or may be obtained from the A.L.A., 
1741 New York Avenue, Washington, 
mo C: 





Porn AH = 
jor very sound reasons 


Virginia Black Serpentine has become increasingly popular for 
facing, bulkheads, and spandrel panels because it supplies the 
demand for a black exterior material which can be installed at 
moderate cost and on which upkeep will be negligible. 

Virginia Black Serpentine has a rich, deep, satiny finish, not 
reflective or mirror-like. It has great toughness, and density, and 
can be cut into sections as thin as 7/g”. Installations show a diver- 
sity of design treatments for re-modeling operations as well as 
new construction. It is being used quite widely on interiors also, 
for base, door trim, pilasters, mantel-facings, hearths, etc. 


A set of samples, conveniently boxed, showing the range of 
stone, including mottled dark blues and greens from the 
Alberene quarries will be sent gladly. The Alberene Stone 
Corp. of Virginia, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. Quarries 
and Mills at Schuyler, Va. Sales offices in principal cities. 


Virginia Black 
SERPENTINE 
FROM THE ALBERENE QUARRIES 
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JOHN EBERSON we 


FORMICA DOORS 





ROBABLY no architectural office in America 
designs more theaters, or modernizes more 
theaters, than that of John Eberson, New York. 
And in most of the Eberson jobs for the past sev- 
eral years a very effective - has been made of 
Formica inlaid doors . . . They have a striking the- 
atrical quality that adapts ¢ ee perfectly in ap- 


ORMICA 
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pearance to this use; they have durability; they are 
easily kept clean and attractive with a minimum 
of polishing; and best of all they are very moderate 
in price as good doors go... All types of color 
treatments are available and if you require some- 
thing subdued and untheatrical, that is available, 
too. Let us send you our literature about doors. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4651 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 





Up-to-the-minute gas appliances will help you plan, build, and sell your next home. 
Architects, builders, and home-owners now know that “Gas for the 4 Big Jobs” keeps 
operating costs down—lifts convenience, efficiency, and comfort higher than ever. 


MAIL ENTRY COUPON NOW! 


Competition Director, A2 
American Gas Association, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Date 
Last Name Bes ig ss a ee 
(Please print) 


Address__ oe eee 


I wish to enter A.G.A. Builders’ Competition. I am a builder 


Note: Architects or designers may enter homes in this Architect | 
Designer 


contest with the written permission of the builder. 
Kindly forward complete details. 


Signature 


Leese eee emeweeeoeeeceae 
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DIDE FOOLISH! 


@ it is but good business to be penny wise in building a home or apartment, 
as well as in all things else, but—saving a few cents or dollars on the initiol 
cost of vitally important items—the piping system, for instance~—at the ex- 
pense of enduring quality, is false economy. 





Every Architect, Building Manager or Realtor knows that a reliable piping sys- 
tem for plumbing and heating is one of the most important factors in the build- 
ing. It is a surprising fact that a great deal of thought and money is frequently 
spent on outward appearances, while vital matters ore quite often token for 
granted. Of course, the home should be modern in design, its kitchen, bathroom 
and laundry fixtures should be handsome and conveniently located . . . but un- 
fortunately, good looks do not assure good service. 


The efficiency of these modern fixtures and the very livability of the home itself 
depend upon a permanently reliable piping system for the plumbing and heat- 
ing—in a word—A STREAMLINE COPPER PIPE AND FITTINGS SYSTEM. 


A STREAMLINE Piping System cannot rust, clog or leak. It is a trouble-free sys- 
tem that will always provide efficient service without costly and annoying in- 
terruptions or replacements. 


Even the first cost of STREAMLINE Copper Pipe is but slightly higher than one 
of rustable materials, and in the long run it costs much less. Its first cost is the 
last one. For efficiency and economy, as well as appearance and added resale 
value, investigate STREAMLINE before you decide. 


Send for Catalog A. Your request will bring it by return mail. 


STREAMLINE 


wy PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 
g MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


REAMLINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


A PIPE AND FITTINGS 












Photos courtesy Gunnison Housing Corporation, Inc. 


Aircuitects and builders know that, 
within limitations, the materials and 
equipment of today’s low-cost home 
must be every bit as substantial as those 
in‘ended for the higher brackets. Formed Metal 
Plumbing Ware is a good example. These 
new-day fixtures are colorful and highly styled, 
pleasing to the owner's eye, as durable as the 
house itself, and a definite aid in selling a 
speculatively built house. 

Those are some few of the reasons that in- 
fluenced the choice of Formed Metal Plumbing 
Ware for this $5000 house. By the same reason- 
ing it is as appropriate for higher priced homes, 
even right up to the top. Naturally, its greater 
strength coupled with lighter weight has signifi- 
cance during installation and after. 





WHY FORMED METAL 
PLUMBING WARE WAS 
CHOSEN FOR THIS LOW- 


ARMCO INGOT IRON 
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COST HOME 


And every dollar spent for Formed Metal 
Plumbing Ware is an investment in lifetime 
loveliness. The beautiful, high-glaze, porcelain 
enamel finish of these fixtures is fused on ARMCO 


Ingot Iron, the base metal especially processed 
to bond tenaciously with porcelain enamel. The 
presence of this premium-quality enameling iron 
is vouched for by the well-known Armco label 
attached to every piece. 

If your files do not contain complete informa- 
tion on Formed Metal Plumbing Ware for bath- 
rooms, kitchens and laundries, write us for it 
today. The American Rolling Mill Company, 
3501 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


A NAME KNOWN 
TO MILLIONS 
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DIRECTIONAL LINES IN LINOLEUM 
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In BacuEe.or’s Suop, Berkeley, Cal., the eye-catching floor is Armstrong's No. 25 Terra Cotta Linoleum, with inset of Canary Yellow No. 48. 


YOU CAN STEP UP THE SALES POWER OF STORE INTERIORS 
WITH COLORFUL FLOORS OF ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


ELP your clients to better 

business. Give them floors 
that invite customers to enter and 
subtly guide their steps to counters 
and displays. Example: this skill- 
fully designed floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in the Bachelor’s Shop, 
Berkeley, Cal., where the directional 
line is canary yellow on a field of 
terra cotta plain linoleum. 

It’s easy to plan sales-building 
floors with Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
This flooring lends itself to almost 
any scheme your pencil can sketch. 
Trade-marks and other designs are 
easily reproduced from more than 
seventy distinctive colors. 

Your clients will also appreciate 
the other practical advantages of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Reasonable 
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in first cost, these floors are ex- 
ceptionally economical to maintain. 
Their resilience makes for under- 
foot quiet and comfort. And they 
are long-wearing because the rich, 
clear colors run through the full 
thickness of the composition. 

For full information, consult 
Sweet's or write to Armstrong Cork 
Co., Building Materials Division, 
1203 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


For commercial use, Armstrong 
manufactures the only complete line 
of resilient floors: Linoleum, Cork 
Tile, Rubber Tile, Asphalt Tile, and 
Linotile (Oil-Bonded). Therefore our 
Architectural Service Bureau is in a 


position to give you unbiased 
suggestions as to the best type © 


for specific requirements. 


RUBBER TILE + LINOTILE (O0UL-BONDED) + ASPHALT TILE 


SV inbliongs LINOLEUM 


an? RESILIENT , NON-CERAMIC TILES 


CORK TILE +© LINOWALL 
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by OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Architects in the West have watched with interest the remodeling of the San 
Francisco building now called the Central Tower. The old Claus Spreckels 
Building (it was also known as the Call Building) now dominates the skyline with 
its six new floors and modern dress. The remodeling presented a tough problem to 
Otis engineers, for the work was carried on with two elevators in service all the 
time. The demolition of the old dome and the erection of the new floors was 








carried on simultaneously and successfully. The elevator modernization included 
changing the gearless traction machines to Otis Finger-Tip Signal Control with Unit-Multi-Voltage Control. 
The three machines were raised to serve the twenty-first floor, having previously served the eighteenth 
floor with two cars and the seventeenth floor with one car. 


* 


Most golfers— and particularly those who shoot over a hundred —will tell you 
that they play the game for exercise. But even a golfer can get too much exercise, 
so the Pittsburgh Field Club has installed an Otis Elevator to carry its members 
from the 17th green to the 18th tee, a vertical distance of 70 feet. This is 
undoubtedly the first elevator ever installed on a golf course. The installation 
consists of a steel tower connecting with a bridge structure about 270 feet long, 
running from the tower to the tee. The elevator has full automatic push-button 





control, with an automatic reversal arrangement so that as soon as the players have left the elevator at 
the upper level it will automatically return to the lower landing to receive the next group of passengers. 
This elevator is, incidentally, a fine example of the adaptability of Otis equipment. 


* 


We here in the United States are proud of the scope of our mechanical equipment —and apt to be a little 
smug about our superiority —so it’s interesting to note the alertness of many foreign countries to new 
mechanical developments. For instance, would you guess that— after the United States and Canada— 
there are more Otis Signal-Control elevators in Brazil than in any other country? And that South Africa 
follows along closely? Brazil has 61 installations, South Africa 53, Australia 40, Japan 39, Great Britain 36, 
and on down to Peru, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, which have two each. 
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Perhaps you don’t follow the ponies, but if you did we’d recommend that you 
become a member of the Argentine Jockey Club in Buenos Aires. Their new 
grandstand, the Hippodromo de la Plata, is the first structure of its kind with 
Escalator equipment. There are two 3-foot Escalators in the members’ stand, 
serving between the ground and the second level of the grandstand. Of course, there are plenty of 
interesting Escalator installations in this country too. For instance, those which serve the patrons of 
the International Casino, New York night club. And those which carry passengers to the pier of the 
Italian Line, on the North River, New York City. 
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This residence, at Old Green- 
wich, Conn., is really two 
houses in one. One is a “Cape 
Codder” and the other is a 
“Salt Box.” Each is a valu- 
able Early American home at 
least 200 years old. Mr. Gale 
H. Carter is the owner. 
Architect: Chas. E. Kent, 
Heating Engineer: Chas. E. 
Scott, both of New York City. 

Air conditioning is supplied 
by a “split” system, with 
approved Anthracite water- 
tubesteel boiler and approved 
Anthracite stoker. 








@ Mr. Carter searched all New England for perfect 
examples of 18th Century American homes. He found 
not one, but two—bought them, transported them from 
their original sites to Old Greenwich, Connecticut, where 
they were re-erected as an harmonious residence. These 
rare and valuable examples of fine architecture deserved 
the best, safest, and most dependable heat. Mr. Carter 


states why he chose Anthracite: 


“I desired air conditioning to protect the rare old 
panelling and my antique furniture. I selected 
Anthracite as fuel because it is clean. I rejected 
oil because I don’t like the dirtiness of oil smoke. 
It forms a film on the furniture, and furthermore, 
gets on the leaves of my old trees. Now that 
Anthracite can be handled conveniently and eco- 


nomically, it is much to be preferred.” 


When preparing plans for new homes or for modern- 
izing old ones, remember that there were 7 reasons why 
Anthracite was selected as the fuel to heat this valuable, 


matchless architectural gem. With the whole field of 
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207TH CENTURY HEAT 


in an 


18” CENTURY HOUSE 


heating fuels from which to select, the owner of this 
“perfect home” chose Anthracite. With Anthracite, as 
with no other fuel, you can provide your clients with all 
7 essentials of heating satisfaction. The wide variety of 
modern Anthracite equipment is described in a book 
which we will be glad to mail upon request. Anthracite 
Industries, Inc., Chrysler 
Building, New York. 
e 


This Seal of Approval appears on 

Anthracite equipment only after it 

has passed the most rigid tests in 
the heating field. 





_SENTHRACITE 


( HARD COAL) 
THE ONLY 7 STAR FUEL 
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PROJECTION HEATER 


Salvages Ceiling Heat 


Trane engineering knowledge, in 
collaboration with Architects, Engi- 
neers and Contractors, enables us to 
offer the greatest line of Unit Heaters. 

Trane manufactures a limitless va- 
riety of sizes and styles to meet your 
every requirement. Old - fashioned 
cast iron pipe coils and radiators— 
yes, and even ordinary unit heaters 
have passed out of the picture. Trane 
Unit Heaters, with their many advan- 
tages, are constantly broadening the 
field of unit heater application. Not 
only factories, and garages, but 
shops, offices, lunch rooms, dance 
halls as well. Any space is a prospect 
for some type of Trane unit heater. 
Only a line like the great Trane line 
can provide the exact type. 

There are huge Trane Torridor 
Blower Type Units for the delivery 
of large quantities of heated air. There 
are Model “N” Propeller Type Unit 
Heaters which have solved heat pro- 
blems in factories and commercial 
establishments the country over... 


STANDARD PROPELLER TYPE 


Quiet, efficient Spot Heating 


And, in the amazing Projection Unit 
Heater there is the most advanced 
development in years and years—for 
loss of heat, at ceilings, is now licked, 
and what was formerly wasted heat 
is put to work down at the floor level 
where it belongs. 

The scope of installations of Trane 
Unit Heating Equipment is interest- 
ing information for every Engineer 
and Contractor. We urge you to write 
and ask for Unit Heater Bulletin 
No. S-327. In it you will find an 
answer for new building or remodel- 
ing requirements. 


FAN 


New 4 Blade Fan. 
Balanced and formed 
to eliminate noise due 
to air friction. 


a 


CRADLE COIL 
(Cut-Away Section) 


Showing how coil is 
spring cradled in 
casing. Eliminates all 
stress and strain due 
to expansion. 
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Either belt or direct driven 


Because of the exclusive Trane fea- 
ture known as “Balanced Pressure” 
Trane Traps will withstand extremely 
severe operating conditions. A rup- 
ture due to pressure differences is a 
physical impossibility with Trane 
Traps. 


FLOAT TRAP 


Equipped with the famous 
Trane balanced pressure 
thermostatic bellows that 
locks against steam and 
lasts indefinitely. 


FLOAT VENT 


Extra large air capacity 
through \-inch port. Float 
seals against water leak- 
age. Bellows closes port 
against steam leakage. 


BUCKET TRAP 


Designed for use with 
Blast Coils, Unit Heaters 
or at low points on high 
pressure steam lines to 
clear condensation and 
discharge air. 
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Cooling Coi 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO 


UT a LTS Blast Coils Unit Ventilators 
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AND WHEN YOU COMPARE 


MAKE AN ANALYSIS 


Janitrol equipment with any 


Janitrol will you find a one- 





pnt! 


BEFORE IT IS 
TOO LATE 


BE SURE YOU GET THE FACTS 


The time to be sure you 
recommend and specify the 
right heating equipment is 
before it is installed. It isn’t 
necessary for you to take 
anyone’s word for it—you 
can prove to yourself 
whether or not the equip- 
ment that goes into the 
houses you design is beau- 
tiful, efficient and depend- 
able. The obviously ap- 
parent facts prove Janitrol 
superiority beyond any 
shadow of doubt. 


Compare, point by point, 
other make offered. Only in 


piece, self-leveling base — 
floating blower and motor 
mountings—seal-tight, non- 
leakable joints— Janitrol 
advanced engineering and 


design. 


SPECIFY THE “CA” 


Here is the unit to specify for 
complete client satisfaction. 
Beautiful, modern cabinet design 
and appearance, coupled with ex- 
clusive Janitrol operating and in- 
stallation features, protect you 
and build your reputation for 
care in the selection of quality 
materials. Write Department “F” 
for complete details. 


anitrol 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONER | 
SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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JANITROL 


TWIN EXCHANGERS 


HEAVIER STEEL 


STRUCTURALLY 
STRONGER 


QUIETER 


MORE COMPACT 


The heart of any piece of 
heating equipment is_ its 
heat exchanger. Only in 
Janitrol do you get an ex- 
changer so much heavier in 
construction ('s” boiler 
plate) thatits rigidity assures 
quietness of operation, free 
from expansion and con- 
traction and expansion 
rumbles. Why take a chance 
with thin sheet steel ex- 
changers %” to 1” thick? 
Only in Janitrol will you 
find this strongest, sturdiest, 
more compact heat exchang- 
er. Notice too, how com- 
plete the interior floating 
baffles block the travel of 
combustion gases so that 
all the usable heat is ex- 
tracted. This baffling means 
quietness as well as econo- 
my of operation. 











New Side Lock 


Concealed Lap 


Robinson Lap-Lok Wall Coping is far more pleasing in 
appearance than ordinary copings. But that’s only half 
the story. It’s the hidden Lap-Lok features of design .. . 
features that can’t be seen when the coping is in place 
- - » that make it so superior to other wall copings. 

Lap-Lok is designed on a new principle. At the joints, 
the lap is entirely concealed. Thus there are no unsightly 
raised joints to mar the smooth, unbroken line of the 
parapet wall. At the sides, a simple feature of design 
locks the coping firmly in place and prevents the falling 
of either coping or bricks. 

These features of Robinson Lap-Lok Coping make it 
much easier and faster to install; and they protect the wall 
permanently from disintegration from any cause what- 
ever. They also improve the appearance of the wall. . . 
and of the building . . . whether it be a residence, apart- 
ment, or business structure. 

You will please your client . . . save him time, money, 
and costly repairs . . . by specifying not just “wall 
coping”, but “Robinson Lap-Lok Wall Coping” for your 
next building. Mail the coupon below for a folder which 
gives complete information on this newest development 
in wall copings. No cost, of course, and no obligation. 


The ROBINSON Clay Product Company, Akron, 0. 


The Robinson Clay Product Company, Akron, 0. 


Please send me information and folder on the new Robinson Lap-Lok 
Wall Coping. 


Name .. 
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It's what you DON'T see 
that makes the difference 
in ROBINSON Lap-Lok Wall Coping 















Old Fashioned Glazing 
Materials & Methods 





Glazing Compound 
has "Something on the Ball” 


Nu-Glaze is a separate, distinct product, created especially 
for glazing and forms perfect bond between glass and wood or 
steel sash. Applied like putty, it sets to rubber-like consistency: 
does not dry out, crack or peel regardless of weather conditions. 


Sash houses “apply, crate and ship” Nu-Glazed windows with 
no delay for “seasoning.” Nu-Glaze has success- 
fully met every test for five years with architects, 
contractors, sash houses, mechanics and home 
owners. Properly applied Nu-Glaze should last the 
life of the building. 


Write today for sample and tests for proving 
the superiority and perfection of this amazing 
product. 


MACKLANBURG-DUNCAN COMPANY 


MFRS. OKLAHOMA CITY, U.S.A. 












Protect Your Underground 
Steam Jobs by Specifying 


RiewwiL 


CONDUIT SYSTEMS FOR 
UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES 
Ric-wiL Conduit for steam power and heating lines is a sectional 
system of vitrified Tile (or of Cast Iron or SuperTile). Standard 
Ric-wiL is insulated with patented Dry-paC Waterproof Asbestos, 
but other loose insulation or sectional pipe covering is optional. 
Rie-wiL with Dry-paC assures over 90% efficiency on the line. 
Adequate drainage, interlocking units, and wholly closed con- 
struction give Ric-wiL basic engineering superiority. Complete 
service on layout, manufacture, and installation. 


Interesting data gladly 
furnished on almost any 
type of job you request. 


The Rie: Wil Co. 


Union Commerce 
Bidg. 
Cleveland, 0. 


New York 
Chicago 


Agents im Principal Cities 


















Instead of insulation that 
meets some of these requirements, 
recommend the insulation that 
MEETS THEM ALL... and pass 
on to your clients the advantage 
of economy in building as well as 


economy in heating. 


L. Efficiency 2.Flexibility 3. Permanence 
4.Non-Settling 5. Lightness 
6. Proper Thickness 7.No Waste 


8.Ease of handling 9. Expandability 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 * Neenah, Wisconsin 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
122 East 42nd Street 8 South Michigan Avenue 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNER: HIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE Ati VF CONGRESS JF MARCH 3, 1933, 
OF THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, publishe! monthly at Philadelphia, 
Pa. for October 1, 1938. 

State of New York } 
County of New York § 

Before me, a Notary Public ir and for the State an?’ county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Henry A. Ric‘ «er, who having been Culy sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he 3 the Business Manager of THE ARCHI 
TECTURKAL FORUM and that 1 following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the det: shown in the above capiion, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as am. ded ty the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws ai Re, tlations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the namee and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publisher, Time Incorporated, Time & Life Build 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Howard Myers, Time & 
Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Ruth 
Goodhue, Time & Life Buliding, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y.; Busi- 
ness Manager, Henry A. Richter, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 

2. hat the owner is: Time Incorporated, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y., that the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock are: Brown Bros. 
Harriman & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; J. P. Morgan Company, 
(a/e Henry P. Davison), P. 0. Box 1266, New York, N. Y.; F. DuSossoit 
Duke, Green Farms, Conn.; Mrs. Mimi B. Durant, ¢/o National City Bank, 
167 E. 72nd Street, New York N. Y¥.; General Publishing Corporation, 15 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J.; William V. Griffin, 140 Cedar Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Irving Trust Company, (Benefit of Elizabeth Busch Pool), 
1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; New York Trust Company, (a/c Edith Hale 
Harkness), 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; New York Trust Company, (a/c 
William Hale Harkness), 100 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Louise H. Ingalls, 
c/o D. S. Ingalls, 1658 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Robert 
L. Johnson, c/o Robert L. Johnson, Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Margaret Zerbe Lars n, c/o Time Ine., Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, VN. Y.; Roy E. Larsen, c/o Time Inc., Time & 
Life Building, Rockefeller Certer, New York, N. Y.; John 8S. Martin, c/o 
Time Inc., Time & Life Fiuilding, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y.; 
Samuel W. Meck, c/o H. A. Schafuss, c/o Chas. D. Barney & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bon:‘tholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security hoiders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Henry A. Richter, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1938. 
[sear] E. 8S. RHETT, 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 30, 1940) 


Ss. 












The ideal mouldings ‘ter 

sink top, counter <iida table 

edging. Avaiiabie from stock 

with openings ranging from 7% 

to 13¢”. The section shown is but 
t one style of the many shown in our 


A) 
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new catalog—-which covers all types of 
mouldings for the building trades, in 
stainless steel and aluminum. 


The HERZimM line includes the patented 
we HERZIM Filler mouldings; owenc and lino- 


‘ eum insert mouldings, siair nosings, wall 
' jvard and wall tile mouldings—as well as 
angles and tees. 

W rite today for CATALOG 


HERRON-ZIMMERS | 


Moulding Company 


3904 E. Outer Drive 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 








THE DOOR WITH THE 


MIRACLE WEDGE 


ADAPTABLE FOR 


Garage Factory 
Greasing Stations 
Boat Well 


and Similar Buildings 


Warehouse 


Fire Station 


For Further Information 
Write 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 


HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA 
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PAYNE 
PRESENTS 
THE NEW 

GAS- FIRED 


FA.U. 


(“Forced Air Unit ) 


HEATS 
IN WINTER 
VENTILATES 
IN SUMMER 


No longer need the small-home owner put up with make- 
shift heating. Now architects and builders are meeting his 
urgent need for efficient heat—healthy heat—economical 
heat—with the powerful Payne F.A.U. Here is a modern 
winter air conditioner—plus a cooling summer ventilator. 
CHECK F.A.U.’s OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

@ Save basement excavation—$150 to $200 minimum. 
The F.A.U., amazingly small—only 4 feet square 
can be placed on the service porch, in the kitchen or 
in a convenient closet. 

@ F.A.U. works all year ’round. In summer months 
powerful blowers (operating independently of heat- 
ing system) provide c-o-o-l-i-n-g ventilation. 

@ Simplest, new low-cost installation in homes already 
built or building. 

@ Instant heat in every room when wanted. Forced air 
heat warms right now! Same amount of gas goes three 
times farther than in gravity furnaces. 

@ Payne circulation system eliminates the discomfort 
and waste of cold floors—hot ceilings. 

@ Mounted on rubber — quiet as a summer zephyr. 

See a Payne dealer or write for information. 





In Miss Edna Kirby's all-glass home at Riverside 
Ranchos, California ‘Claude Norris, architect) + 
the heating problem was solved with a Payne or’ 





F.A.U. installation on service porch, shown above. 
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SPECIFICATION AND BUYING INDEX 





The advertising pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM have become the recognized market 

























place for architects and all others engaged in building. Each month these pages offer the most 
complete guide to materials, equipment and services to be found in any magazine. A house or 
any other building could be built completely of products advertised in THE FORUM. While it 
is not possible for a magazine to certify building products, it is possible to open its pages only 


to those manufacturers whose reputation merits confidence. This THE FORUM does. 
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Orientalwood Flexwood flush treatment, elevator lobby, Kratt-Phoenix Cheese Corporation's new office building, 
Chicago; over 5,000 sq. ft. of Flexwood used for lobbies and offices, 6th, 7th and 8th floors; Mundie, Jenson, Bourke and 


Havens, Architects. 


... for today’s Finest Modern Wood Treatments 


The installation above is a typical example of the way architects 
and designers are using natural, exotic woods in facile form to create 
fine wood interiors. Modern design calls for sheer, unbroken sur- 
faces both flat and curved. Speed is the order of the day in construc- 
tion as in most other things. Flexwood meets these requirements, 
and since more than forty rare woods are available, the designer is 
offered a selection of tones and figures to meet practically every 
decorative or color scheme. The use of Flexwood places no limita- 
tions on creative skill and its cost puts no strain on the normal 
budget. In fact, wood in no other form approaches Flexwood in cost, 
ease and speed of application in modern wood treatment. Samples, 
and data on Flexwood are yours for the asking. 





Flexwood is genuine wood veneer mounted 
on cloth, and made flexible {or applica 
tion by hand to flat and curved surfaces 
Being real wood it ‘akes any wood finish 
---is alive... colorful... exotic. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 103 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Flexwood, Plywood, Armorply, and kindred products 
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For BEST RESULTS 


with Structural Glass 
LISHED, | 


ARRARA Structural Glass has 
but one type of finish . . . the 

best. Every piece produced, whatever 
its thickness or color, is mechanically 
ground and polished, like fine plate 
glass, to a mirror-like, reflective sur- 
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face. 

Just as the ground and polished 
surfaces of plate glass are essential for 
best results where you are working 
with large panes of transparent glass, 
so, in structural glass jobs, where 
slabs are usually quite large, a struc- 
tural glass with Carrara’s ground 
and polished finish is inevitably far 
superior. 

Carrara’s permanence, sanitation 
and exceptionally easy cleaning as- 
sure a long life of beauty and service 
with very low maintenance cost. Its 
polished surfaces are so true that all 
lippage at joints is eliminated. 
Whether used for toilet room walls 
and partitions, or for decorative pur- 
poses in the large building or the 
home, you will find this quality glass 
an effective tool to work with. We 
urge you to write for our free book 
of information entitled “Carrara, 
the Modern Structural Glass.” Ad- 
dress Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion, 2330A Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manufacturers of Carrara Struc- 
ae tural Glass and PC Glass Blocks. 


TOILET ROOM WALLS and partitions of Carrara, like these in a modern 
San Francisco building, are as beautiful as they are practical and perma- 
nent. Note the accurate reflectivity of the Carrara Glass, a quality which can 





be attained only by a mechanically ground and polished structural glass. a 
Distributed by 
THE MODERN STAUCTURAL 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast . 
t 
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Fine terrazzo floor of Allas W hile 
portland cement in Hotel Victor, 
Miami Beach, Florida. Archi- 


tect, L. Murray Dixon; General 


H. Miller 


Contractor, L. & 
Company; sub-contractor for 
terrazzo, Miami Tile & Marble 


Company, all of Miami Beach. 


OTEL VICTOR, famed for good 
H service, now adds the finest in 
“‘floor service’’—with this beautiful 
installation of fine terrazzo. 

Here is flooring that has everything. 
It is attractive, durable, of moderate 
first cost, inexpensive to maintain— 
the flooring you “refinish” with water 
and a mop! For fine terrazzo never 
loses its original freshness. It is made 
with white cement and colored marble 


chips that never fade, never surrender 
their rich beauty. Patterns in a fine 
terrazzo job are clean-cut. There are 
no blurry, ill-defined edges in even the 
most colorful design. 

In planning terrazzo jobs, do not 
overlook the importance of white port- 
land cement matrix. Only with white 
cement can you get exact color control, 
minute pattern reproduction. Only with 
white can you create a fine terrazzo job 


which you can be sure will be faithful 
to specifications. 

And you can be sure of quality when 
you specify Atlas White for your terrazzo 
jobs. Atlas White (plain and water 
proofed ) is pure white. Itexceeds specifi 
cation requirements for portland cement 
strength. It assures fine terrazzo at its 
best. Universal AtlasCement Co. (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
135 East 42nd Street, New York. 


WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 


TERRAZZO 


SPECIFY ATLAS 


TRUE- 


Ok FINE TERRAZZO 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET SHOWING 24 COLOR SPECIMENS OF FINE 











IT PAYS 
TO PRINT 
WITH 


EAGLE 


pure 
WHITE 
LEAD 



















“I’ve had 15 years’ experience 
with Eagle White Lead” says 
E. W. Holmok, Cleveland 
“‘and, believe me, I'm sold on it. 
Costs me only$2.19a gallon® all 
mixed and ready to apply.” 


* Based on national average cost of Eagle White 
Lead and Linseed Oil. 
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CHOICE OF GOOD 
PAINTERS SINCE 1843 


THE EAGLE-PICHER 
LEAD COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





of the 
Yello-Jacket BURNHAM 
That Stings The Fuel Bill 


If you burn oil, you can have the burner either jacket 
enclosed or not. If you start by burning coal, and want 
to switch to oil, it’s a simple matter. Or if you want to 
switch from oil to coal, it’s just as simple. Should you 
,decide to burn neither one, but use gas, you are still in 
in enviable position. No matter what the fuel this new 
Burnham Yello-Jacket Boiler stings the fuel bill. 

Not shown in 1938 Sweet’s, but will be in the 1939 
edition. So send for catalog. 


BURNHAM BoILER CORPORATION 


Irvington, N. Y. Zanesville, Ohio 
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VICTOR 


lu-Bilt 


LOOK AT THESE 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


@ Victor In-Bilt Ventilators are “tops” 
from every angle. In appearance, perform- 
ance, ease of installation, convenience 
features and quality construction they can- 
not be beat. Designed, engineered and 
built by an organization that has pioneered 
the home ventilating field, they meet every 
requizement of architect, builder, elec- 
trical contractor and home owner. Thou- 
sands of Victor Ventilators are giving 
100% satisfaction in homes throughout the 
nation. Leading architects specify Victor 
only —there is no equal! 


A COMPLETE LINE! 


Three models are offered 
for your selection. The De 
Luxe for large homes, the 
Standard for the average 
six or seven room house and 
the Master for apartments 
and low-cost homes where 
rice is important. Get the 
acts about Victor’s com- 
lete line—write for your 
ree copy of our ventila- 
tion data book today! 


VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


743 Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 





You can still get additional copies of the 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Special January issue of The FORUM 


Foreseeing the tremendous popularity of Mr. Wright's issue, the publishers 
have provided an extra copy edition to fill the demand for additional copy 
orders from FORUM subscribers, as well as orders from their friends and 
associates in architecture and building. 

Professional and journalistic comment mark this special Wright issue of 
The FORUM as the most important architectural document ever published 
in America. Here is the first and only record in print of what we have come 
to call the Modern Movement, from its inception to its present-day interpre- 
tation. In more than 100 pages of photographs, plans and drawings you will 
see architecture as thoroughly indigenous to America as the earth and rocks 
from which it springs. 


To get your extra copies of the Wright edition use this coupon. 


| 

! 

| Please send me copies of the FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT issue of 
| 


The FORUM for which | enclose payment of $2.00 per copy. 








State 





THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City 



















































@ Function of a commercial building is 
profit. When planning the building illus- 
trated, the architect combined elements of 
DESIGN and principles of SOUND CON- 
STRUCTION to protect the profit-objec- 
tive of the owner. ® Design was enhanced 
by the use of Truscon Architectural Pro- 
jected Windows which make maximum 
use of natural daylighting. Truscon Ferro- 
clad Panels below the windows are not 
only design elements but are insulators 
against heat and cold and are fire-resistant. 
Likewise, Truscon Ferrobord Roofdeck aids 


ids 
TRUSCON/ZED 
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insulation and resists fire hazards. @ Truscon 
Clerespan Joists make possible large floor 
areas unobstructed by unsightly support- 
ing columns and contribute to structural 
strength and fire-resistance. In the smaller 
floor areas, Truscon Open Truss Steel Joists 
provide maximum strength and fire resis- 
tance. ® This is not “just another modern 
building.” It’s TRUSCONIZED for attrac- 
tive design, structural soundness, low 
maintenance costs and protection of profits! 
® See Truscon’s 80-page catalog in ““Sweet’s”’ 
for complete details on Truscon Steel 
Products for sound building construction. 
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General Electric Presents 8 Livable 
Kitchens for the 8 LIFE Houses 


To architects and builders, an invitation: Ask 
General Electric for diagrams and data sheets 
on practical, workable, /ivable kitchens for 
LIFE’S Houses—or for any house. Let them 
be your guide in planning this most impor- 
tant room in the home. You and your clients 
will be time and money ahead. 


Now! .. G-E Kitchens in Package Form! 


Complete General Electric “Packaged” 
Kitchens are available in practically any size, 
any style, any price class. Everything comes 
from G-E. Cabinets and appliances are 
matched. A wide variety of combinations are 
possible. Complete kitchens can be readily 
installed in new or existing homes and apart- 
ments. Write today for detailed information. 
General ElectricCo., Specialty Appliance Div., 
Section CG-12, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ Typical General Electric 
Kitchen Layout for LIFE’S 
Traditional Design House, 
$5000—$4000 income. 


AS SIMPLE AS BUILDING WITH BLOCKS! 


General Electric Unit Kitchens are built of stand- 
ardized sections to fit practically any space, any plan. 
Sections are interchangeable for maximum flexibil- 
ity. The six basic sections are shown at the left. 


G-E TRIPLE-THRIFT 
REFRIGERATOR 


—*Father” of the all- ‘ 
electric kitchen. New, a — 


beautifully styled G-E 1 L GeaRS 4 os 
Triple-Thrift Refrig- 

erator models are thrifty i 

in price, thrifty in current, ; 
thrifty in upkeep. Sizes 

for every kitchen. 


G-E ELECTRIC RANGE 


—today's completely 
modern electric range, 
with the Three Thrifty 
Features — Tel- A-Cook 
Lights, Select-A-Heat 
Calrod Cooking Unit, 
Tripl-Oven. Brilliant 
styling. Models and 
sizes for every need. 


© Suggested General Electric Kitchen 
Plan for LIFE’S Traditional De- 
sign House, $5000—$6000 income. 


Other G-E Kitchen plans avail- 
able for all LIFE Houses. Send for 


CABINETS FOR GENERAL ELECTRIC KITCHENS ‘hea taal 


—are made by G-E. Built 
to the same high quality 
standards of all G-E 


G-E ELECTRIC SINK 


Two time-tested General 


products. Sturdy, all- 
steel construction. Top 
cabinets equipped with 
automatic interior light- 
ing, automatic hinges, 
adjustable shelves, con- 
cealed hardware. Sizes 
and types for practically 
every kicchen plan. 
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Electric Appliances—the 
G-E DishwasherandG-E 
Garbage Disposall— 
combined in one beauti- 
ful unit that replaces the 
convenrional kitchen 
sink. No electric kitchen 
complete without it. 
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